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Art. I; Madoci a Poem : in Two Parts. By Robert Soutney* 
4to. pp. 560. London^ Longman 8c Go. ; And Edinburghj 
Confta^le & Co. 1805. 

MR SoxsTHEif y^c think,. ha$ great talents foi: poetry ; and 
more learning and induftry than commonly fall tQ. the lot 
of thofe ^ho dedicate. thcmfelves to the fervice of the Mufes* 
But he has unfortunately great ambition, and great facility r'.ani^ 
thofe (|aalifications, which have often been the chief 4nean^ of 
acquiring a poetical repi|t9tiop, really fecm to us to bare ^opcr 
rated in this cafe very im^quivpcally againft it; 

The ambition to which we afcribe this unfavourable effe(^« isf 
not, our readers will underftand, of that regujbted^and manage- 
able fort which ufually grows up in p}d e^ablifbed common-* 
wealths/ either political oc literary — which afpires at di(lin£):iotiL 
through a juft gradation of honours, and/ Ipoking at firit witli 
veneration to thofe who h^ve previoufly attained the heights of 
fame, ventures by degrees to follow their footfteps, a^iid to emu- 
late or furpafs their achievements. Mr Southey's^ambition, we 
are afraid, is of a more undifciplined apd revolutionary cha- 
jra£ler. He affe£ts to follow the footfteps of nx> predecefTor, and 
to acknowledge the fupremacy of no chipf or tribunal ; he rather 
looks, we think, with a jealbbs and contemptuous eje on the 
old ariftocracy of the literary world, an.d refufes the jurilTdi^ition: 
of its conftituted authorities; He confines his admiration, in a 
great meafure, to thofe over whom be muft be confcious of pofief- 
fing a decided fup^riority, and feems to aim at dethroning the 
old dynafty of genius, in behalf of an uiiaccredited generation. 

It is true, no doubt, at the fame time, that Mr Sduthey has no- 
where ventured dire^ly to eatpiefs that treafon againft the poeti- 
cal fovereigns, of which we are inclined to accufe him,; but his 
difaffe^ion, we think, is fuf&ciently proved by his whole flyle 
and behaviour :— he honours his great predeceiTors neither in 
word nor in deed ; and not only withholds from thenf that til* 
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bate of applaufe to which they are legally entitled, but fcduloufly 
avokb all imitttton of their manner ; an4 declines, upon any oc- 
tafion, to be influenced by their example^ He will neither wear 
their livery, in (hort, nor fubmit to their commands ; and though 
he does not fay any thing openly in tbcijr difparagement, he evi- 
dently treats their authority with contempt, and indicates his de- 
fire of feducing his readers from their allegiance, by filently fet- 
ting up a new objeft of veneration, which does not refemble 
them in any one oi its lineaments. All this we are inclined to fet 
down to the fcore of his ambition ; and the injury which it is 
calculated to do him, we really believe to be formidable. If we 
muft renounce our faith in the old oracles of poetical wifdom 
before we can be initiated into the infp^iraiion of her new apoftks 
'^if we muft abjure all our claiBcal prejudices, and ceafe to ad- 
J mire Virgil, and Pope, and Racine, before we can reli(h the 
beauties of Mr Southey, it is eafy to perceive that Mr Southey's 
beauties are in fome hazard of being Aegtefted, khd that it 
would have been wifer in him to have alii^d tAmklf to a parry lb 
refpedlably eftabliflied, than to have fet himfelf up in oppofition 
to it. 

If we were to inftitute any compariibn between the ^uafifica- 
tions by which Mr Southey h^s aimed at diftin^ion, and thofe 
by which his predeceflbrs haVe attained it, we might be aoeufed 
{perhaps of taking an mifair advantage of exitting prejudices, and 
endeavouring/ to refill improvement, by giving it the name of in- 
liovation. In matters of tafte, however, we Conceive diat there 
are no difcoveries to be made, any tat/tt than in matters of mo- 
lality. The end of poetry is to pkafe ; and men cannot be mif- 
taken as to what has a£tually given them pleafure. Accidental 
afibciations^ imked, may impofe upon them for a feafon, iaii lead 
them to afcribe to the |enias of the poet an emotion which was 
really excited by die arCumftaiKcs ih which they perufed him : 
but this ilhifion can never be of long duration ; and the emotions 
which he continues to excite under every variation of circum^- 
ftances, the feelings which he commands among every ckfa of 
liis readers, and continues to imprefs upon every fuccemve geiic*.' 
ration, can only be referred to that intrinfic merit, of vrfiich they 
afibrd indeed the fole and ultimate criterion. 

The ancient and uninterrupted poileffion of the great inheritors 
of poetical reputation, miift be admitted therefore as the cleareft 
evidence of their Hght, and renders it the duty of every new 
claimant to contend with them as Idwful competitors, irtftead of 
feeking to fupplant them as tjfurpers. It may ftill be afierted, in- 
deed, that though they may retain what they have poflefled, they 
cannot prevent the farther accumulation of i!heir foccefibrs ; that 
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new fouret^s' of poetical boauty mzj be difcovered^ which may 
Iqw^y the Talue of the old ; and that untrodden regions may ftill 
be explored in that vail domain, fufficiently fpkndid and fertile to 
become the feat of a legitimate and independent empire. We 
have already faid, however^ that we have no faith in fuch difco* 
veries \ the elements of poetical intereft are neccflarily obvious 
and univerfal — they are withiti and about all men 5 and the topics 
by which they are fuggefted are proved to have been the fame in 
every age, and every country of the world. Poetry, a8 we hav^ 
formerly hinted, is in this refpedl indeed very nearly upon a foot- 
ing with morality. In fubftance, it is the fame every where 5 and 
while its petfe^ion never fails to call forth emotions of the warm- 
eft admiration, it is recognized by all mankind as the aflemblage 
of tbofe known qualities in which excellence had b^en univerfally 
held to con6ft. We fhould certainly look with compaflion or con- 
tempt on any man who fhould pretend to have difcovered a new way 
to be virtuous 5 and who, in purfuit of fupreme moral excellence^ 
fhould afFeft to put no value upon the vulgar elements of jutticc, 
generofity, or benevolence ; but to reft his pretenfions upon fome 
peculiar moralities of his own invention, fuch as ordering his fer- 
vants never to deny him, educating boys without the ufe of birch^ 
or keeping an hofpital for decayed poft-horfes. 

It will he. readily admitted, t^hat few things could be more un- 
fortunaie than fuch an ambition of fingularity ; but fuch, it ap- 
pears to us, is in many particulars the ambition of Mr Southey 
and fome of his alfoc^tes. They do not think any thing worth 
trying, in which others have previoufly flicceeded v they will have 
none of the merits which have been already allowed to their prc- 
deceflbrs \ and as moft of the natural beauties of conception and 
expreflion have been defiled by previoiSis exemplification, they h^ve 
been forced to betake themfejves to a feries of ftrange affedationsj 
whioi, if not altogether unprecedented in th^mfeiv^s, were never 
feen at leaft before in compofitions of fo mudjt genius* Of thefe 
refources, we eawkaVour^d to give fome account in a former arti^ 
cle. The moft remarkable, we think, are, an affe^ation of in- 
fantine innocence and fimplioity ; an afief^ation of exceflive re- 
finement and preternatural cntbuilafm { and an afiefilation of a 
certain perverfe fingukirity in feaming, tafte, an4 opinions. Of 
fome of theie we {hall have occafion to fpeiak ag?(i9) perhaps, be* 
fofc we conclude this article. At ptcient wc can only rep^t^ 
that they appear to us. to proceed altogether ffoin an ill regulated 
ambition $ arid that we .arte p^prfi^ded Mr Southi^y would write 
incomparably better, if it were poffible tb make \Am ktl a little 
more refpeft for-thofe who have written before him wilh the moft 
uaiverfai aSpplawfe/ 
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All this, however, would have been attended with Icfs mifchiefy 
if he had not been gifted with an unufual copioufnefs of di^tion^ 
iind facility of fmooth verfification. If he had written with 
greater difficulty, he would have been forced to dwell longer on 
the thoughts and expreffions which occurred ta him \ and as each 
of them, in proportion to the labour it coft him, would have ac- 
quired an additional importance in his eyes, he would have per- 
fcfted and fimfbed it more carefully, and endeavoured to com- 
pfefs his hnages and conceptions within more manageable limits* 
In tbia way, the cpmpofition would have acquired more brilliancy 
and compaftnefs ; and inftead of that difFufe and interminable re- 
dundancy by which his ftyle is now chiefly diftinguifhcd, we might 
have had a nervous ai?d concife expreflion, fuitable to the dignity 
of his fubjcfts, and the weight and gravity of many of his con- 
ceptions. An unlucky facility in rhyming has betrayed many 
poets into mexcufable negligences ; and we really fear that the great 
eafinefs of that loof© and colloquial blank verfe, ra which Mr 
Southey has chofen ta compofe, will one day be the ruin of him. 
It leads him on infenfibly from line to line, and from page to page,, 
without let or obftrudion, and carries him fmoothly through every 
fort of illuftration or cxpofition that occurs to hfan, without once 
admonifliing him of the neceflity of excluding much, in order ta 
give efftft to what is permitted to remain* As he has always 
plenty of good wards, he never paufes to look for exquifite ones : 
and, rendered confident by the confciotifnefs <rf his fluency, he 
fets down the firft view that prcfents^ itfelf, of an image or fenti- 
ment, without waiting ta determine whether it be the moft ftrik- 
ing or advantageous. If the idea does not come out quite ftrong 
enough in the firft fix. lines, he adds other ten, oi twenty, or fifty, 
and goes on, accumulating circumftances and coniequences to his 
conception, till he has put in every thing that occurs to him on 
the fubjeflt. All his piftures, accordingly, appear ta be finiflied in 
too bread a ftyle, and are (ketdicd on a fcale by far toa krge for 
the variety and importance of the objeds. There is a faintnefs 
and feeWenefs in the colouring, refulting from theexceffire dilata- 
tion of the kndfcape •, and the efiefk is weakened l^ the diftance 
at whidi the groups are pkced from each other.. If Mr Southey 
has not himfeft judgement and refolution to correfk thfe error, 
we really da not know how to affift him. To compofe in a more 
difficuk meafure, would probabJy afford but a temporary check- ^ 
for praftice would foon renew the temptation of facility. If he 
were to v^rite in the meafure of Drydcn or Pope, however, we 
conceive that he would be fooner ftruck widi his own exuberance 
and prolixity. 

The poem now before us contains many beautiful pafiages> 
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and bears dccifive teftimony , we think, to the ^hius and amiable 
cbaradlcr of the author. Biit it is obvioufly too long, — and, in- 
dependently of the faults refulting from the afFeflations we have 
already mentioned, its exceffive length, together with a want of 
intercft in the ftory, and a conCderabk failure in the delineation of 
chara£i:er, will render it tedious, we are afraid, to ordinary readers^ 
and commtmicate an air of heavinefs to the whole compofition. 

The fubjeS is the difcovery of America by the Welch in the 
latter end of the 1 2th century, a tranfaftion to which Mr Soutbey 
has transferred ail the incidents and adventures which diftinguiihed 
the fubfequent expedition of Columbus and hrs heroic followers. 
In order, however, to prevent us from confounding his heroes 
with the gallant Spaniards, or from miftaking his work for a mere 
veriificatiQn of Robeitfon's hiftory, the author, befides changing 
the names, has thought proper to prefix a long narrative of the 
family feuds and perfonal adventures of Prince Madoc before he 
abandons his native country ; and thus the poem comes forth * in 
two parts;' one being entitled, * Madoc in Wales; ' and the other 
* Madoc in Aztlan. ' We ftiall now endeavour to lay before our 
readers a brief fketch of thefe twin epics. 

Prince Madoc, though himfelf the moft accomplifli^d of poeti- 
cal heroes, is reprefcnted, we think, as coming of a very bad 
breed. His father Owen, king of Gwyneth, or North Wales, 
after depriving of fight, and otherwife mutilating, a nephew who 
had been confided to his care, feems to have fpent his time very 
laudably in fighting againft the Englifii, and breeding up his legi- 
timate and illegitimate children in great jealoufy and diilike of each 
other. Immediately upon his death, accordingly, they all go to- 
gether by the ears. The eldeft, who had a blemifh in his face, 
and feems to have been a very foft-tempered youth, is fct afide 
without a ftruggle ; and the throne is ufurped by Hoel, a prince 
of great accomplifliments, but a bailard, and a little too fond of 
fighting and dominion. His pretentions are refiAed by his brother 
David, who flays him in a bloody battle, and aflTumes the fovereignty, 
to the terror and afiliftion of hisiurviving brethren. Priiice Madoc, 
who feems to have been feafting and vifiting among his friends at the 
crifis of thefe vdiflenfions, fets off poft, as foon 2& he hears of Hoel's 
ufurpation, to mediate between his brothers ; but does not ;irrive 
till the day after the battle, when he buries the fallen, and, not 
caring to appear before the viftor, fecks iheltcr in the cottage o£ 
the coufin whom his father had deprived of fight. Here he cpn- 
tra£ls an intimate friendfiiip with a fon of the old gentleman ; 
and, walking out with him one fine evening to the beach, they^ 
are both (truck with the very natural and obvious idea of follow- 
ing the fetting fun into another region ; and forthwith determine 
fto undertake h voyage of difcovery to the Weft. How the princq 
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fettles matters with hU brothers, vre are not informed ; but he 
takes his departure, in very good ftyle, with two {hips wdl manned 
and furnifhed at all points. 

His voyage is the very prototype of that of Columbus. His njen 
mutiny from terror and impatience, and he urges them, on, with 
promifes and threats. A dorm drives them forward agatnft their- 
will, and he reaches the coaft at length, and gains the confidence of 
one (rf the natives, by whom he is guided to an inland fettlemcnt, 
and received with great honour by a queen and her, people* 
He then engages to dseliver this tribe from a bloody tribute 
impofed upon them by their conquerors; and, after defeating 
the king of Aztlan and bis people, enters into an alliance with 
him, and eftablifhes his colony in good order in a fiiug valley. 
He then takes (hip and fets out for Wales again, to recruit for bis 
new Settlement \ and finding his way back with marveUous accu^ 
racy, widiout card or compafs, lands at the palace-flatts of Aber^ 
fraW, jdft in time to affifl at the marriage-feaft of his brother Da^ 
Vid, This gracious fovereign, he finds, has employed himfelf,> dur-* 
ing his abfence, in maflacring another of his biethren, and hunt-* 
ing down the remainder ; one of whom he keeps in chains, and 
has fet a price upon the head of another. He has alfo con^clud^ a 
peace with England, and married a daughter of the Saxon mo- 
narch. Madoc being put a little out of humour at all thefe irrc^ 
gulatities, behaves at nrft a little rudely to the bride, and chides 
his Majefty fomewhat too freely. A few cups of mead, however^ 
fboti teconeile aM differences ; and he becomes quite focial) and 
Narrates the whole hiftory of his voyage, and his exploits among 
the Hoamen and A^eca^s. After this, 1^ feems to go ab^ut feaft^ 
ing and carousing with his old friends in difl^rent parts of the 
Courttry s a^d the whole remainder of the firft part, or * Madoc ir^ 
Wales, ' confifti of the mifcellaneous and incidental occurrences 
which befalhim in tlris courfe of vifits. No one of thefe can be 
feid to have any coniaescion with another, or to help forward the 
a£lk>n of the main ftory \ but all dre evidently introduced for the 
purppfe of difplaytng tile poet*s powers of defcription, or his in- 
timate acquaintance with Cimbric antiquity. Thus he goes a* 
crofs the country to vifit GyveiHoc, sm bofpitable old gentleman 
^f 1^ iK:qaintdntei whom he finds harping to a large pa^ty at 
faUe \ and this giv^s Mr Southey an opportunity to introduce an 
imitation of an -iwd Wekh drini(;ing fong. The prince is then car-, 
ried by his hofl to affift at a folemn meeting of bard^ on the top 
0f a neighbouring mountain \ and Mr Southey has again fcope 
|br antiquat^aq and poetical diifertat^n. He then happens to call 
at the caftte of Lord Rhys, which enables his hiftonan to intra- 
^u^e a f%)ly atiecdote (faithfully detailed, it feems, from feme 
ancici^^ chronicle) iikfout G^^ig^^ Pf Powys-land, who gets a 
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liorfe and thfce fuits of clothes from the liberal chkftam. A/» 
ter thi^ be takes a trip to the iiland of Bardfey to fay his pray- 
ers; upon occafion of which, the reader, is treated with a very 
fine de£eription of the cathedral fervice. In his way home froqi 
this autumnal tour, Madoc goes a little out of his road to take a 
peep of the cottage in which be had taken ihdter after David's 
viAoi^y and find^ it occupied by a fair woman and a fine boy» 
whom he luckily difcovers to be the iniftrefs and child of his un- 
fbrtunafe brother Hoel, and to whom he offers an afylum in his 
American kingdom, which is joyfully accepted. As he is jour- 
neying ilowly home with bis newly difcoverfid relations* he finds 
a Saxon bifiiop in the very ad of excommunicating his friend 
Cyveilioc, for having reft^fed to take part in a crufade which the 
w^pthy prelate had thought proper to patf onize. A coniiderable 
{Squabble enfues ; and Madoc, having difcovered that the zealous 
ceclefiailic bad it alfo in view that very night to dig. up. the bones 
of old king Owen, and remove them to a lefs fan£tified repo- 
fitory^ hides himfelf in the church ; and, burfting in upon the 
monks in the midft of their facrilegious labour, fairly bullies them 
out of their defign, takes up the bones himfelf, and packing them 
with a large quantity of fine linen in a box, fends them aboard fhip, 
to take their pafTage along with him to America. On his return t.o 
AberfraW) he has again fome warm expodulations with David. 
Meantime, the emigrants Sock to him in great numbers,, and, 
among the reft, a damfel in the difguife of a boy \ and at length 
the fix fhips being fully vif^ualled and manned, the whole party, 
with abundance of prayers and tears, take an eternal farewell 
of their native land, and fet fisiil with a favourable breeze for 
America. 

This concludes the firft part, which, except in the narrative 
delivered by Madoc on his arrival, has no more reference to tl^e 
difcovsery or copqueft of America, than to that of Hinduftan \ and 
>s indeed fo totally unconnected with the Tranfatlantic exploits of 
the beio, that Mr Southey has found it necefTary to feparate it by 
a difiere^t title and defcripticm. The fecond part condu£is Prince 
Madoc in fafety to his colony, with the bufy profperity of whi<];h 
be is not a little delighted, t^l he learns that the priefts of Aztlan, 
being grievoufly ofiended at the remifTion of human facrifices roquir* 
ed of them by ^ conqueDor, had been exerting themfelves, in his ab« 
fence, Co excite diflike and f|ifpicion of the ftrangers in their king's 
iiMnd, and had fucoeeded in alienating the greater pait of the people 
Irom tbehr attachment to them. Even the fubje£ts of the friend- 
ly queen had beai fhgken in ^ir affe£tion, by the arts of their 
holy men, who odmplained that their god was tbirfly for blood, 
and qottld pot f^bmit to be f amifhed any longer, Madoc fets him^ 

A 4 feif 
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felf valiandy againft thefe fymptoms of rebellion ; and, when he 
arrives to remonftrate with his allies, is aflailed by the chief prieft 
and the god himfelf, who makes his appearance in the foitn of an 
enormous fnake. The Britifh warrior, however, cuts down the 
prieft with his cutlafs, and chafes the god into his den with a 
burning ftick. He then pelts the poor deity to death with large 
ftones ; and, after roafting him before the faces of his afitighted 
worfhippers, he converts then> all to Chriftianity, by an authori- 
tative fermon of fifty verfes, and baptizes them forthwith in the 
river. 

This proceeding gives no fiiiall offence, as may be imagined, to 
the holy brotherhood of Aztlan, who fend two of their chofen 
warriors to try and catch one of the ftrangers for a facrifice to 
their offended deity, ^y the greateft piece of good luck, thefe 
favages pick up Madoc's nephew, the infant fon of Hoel, and 
fcamper off with him before the face of his uncle, who is fuper- 
intending the workmen employed in enlarging his new city. The 
Prince thoughtlefsly runs after them ; but they keep the ftart, and 
decOy him acrofs the mountain, to a place where an ambufh of 
their countrymen had been ftationed. ' Poor Madoc falls unarmed 
into their hands, apd is carried in bonds to their city, in the reair 
of little Hoel. The child is fhut up in a cavern, to die of hun- 
ger, in honour of fome water god ; and the Prince, after being 
fentenced to the altar, is tied to a ftake, and obliged to maintain 
a combat with the choice warriors of the city. By ftrength and 
dexterity, he difcomfits and flays his firft antagonift ; and is en- 
gaged in dire hoftility with the fecond, when tidings are received, 
that the Welchmen are in full march to the city to refcue their 
leader, and that all the warriors muft turn out to oppofe them. 
Inftead of defpatching Madoc by the hands of the priefts, they 
content themfelves with tying him neck and heel, and laying him 
up behind the altar, where he is difcovered by a tender-hearted 
priellefs, who cuts his cords afunder, and reftpres him to liberty. 
The fame companionate damfel alfo contrives to deliver young 
Hoel out of his dungeon, and fends him home, under Madoc's 
charge, to his mother. 

The partizans of the fnake god, feeing all the men of the new 
fettlement engaged in battle at Aztlan, think this a good oppor* 
tunity to carry off the women ; and defcenjl into the valley with 
this gallant and laudable intention. The ladies, however, are 
exceedingly valiant in defence of their honour 5 and, after ham- 
llringihg the chief, and' mortally wounding him, repulfe the in- 
vaders, and remain conquerors in their maniions. Madoc, on 
his return, finds dead bodies ftrewed all over the valley, and ex- 
prefles his approbation and^ furprife at the 'prowefe of his fifter 
' ^ ' \ ' ' ^ and 
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and her amazons. He tben arms himfelf, and returns to the bat- 
tic, where, after an obftinate conteft, his followers at length drive 
their enemies before them, and take pofiei&on of the city of 
Azdan. 

The vanquiihed retreat to Patamba, another city on the oppo- 
fite fide of the iak^, from which, after a certain interval, they 
prepare to invade the ftrangers with a vaft fleet of canoes. Ma- 
doc, however, in the mean time, liad taken care to get twelve of 
his brigantines taken to pieces, and brought overland to his new 
^ metrc^lis. They are put together again in the lake s ^nd, with 
the help of a ftiff breeze, run down ai>d demoli^,the whole fmall 
craft or .the natives, who are fcattered upon the^ater like leaves 
in the pools of autumn. Notwithftanding all thefe reverfes of 
fortune, the bigotry of the priefts, and the favage valour of the 
warriors, difdainall compofition with the vi£ior; and they are 
preparing for another attack by land, when, on the eye of one of 
their great feftival^, a neighbouring mountain fuddenly blades out 
into a volcano ; vaft deluges of lava defolate the country ( and 4 
mighty earthquake heaves up the waters of the lake, and fweeps 
away Patamba, with nine tenths of its inhabitants. Madoc ge- 
neroufly employs his gallies to fave the drowning remnants of his 
opponents, and even offers the king, who was among the fur- 
vivors, a temporary afylum in his ancient palace of Aztlan. 
The high-minded monarch, however, cannot be brought to ac- 
cept of fuch an accommodation : he rather choofes to take the 
advice of a certain bird in his mountain retreat, which he fancies 
calls upon him. to depart. In obedience to this refpe£table counfel- 
lor, he aflembles the wreck of his fu^je^ts, and declares his refo- 
lution to migrate to a diftant region with fuch of his followers as 
may be inclined to adhere to. him 5 Madoc t>eing willing* to grant 
protection and afliftance to fuch as may choofe to remain. The 
young and the valiant — all but one, who prefers killing himfelf— 
follow their fovereign to the weftward, where they found the 
kingdom of Mexico 5 but the pacific part .of the population re- 
main with Madoc^ who incorporates them with his own people^ 
and thus becomes the founder of a mighty dynafty. 

Such, with the exception of a few epifodes, is the ftory of 
Madoc, a poem in two parts, and thirty-five fe^ions, which dif- 
dains the * degraded title of Epic, ' and pretends not to be * con^ 
ftrnded according to the rules of Ariftotle ! ' . , 

The faults of the fable and characters are many and obvious. 
The adventures of M^doc in Wales have little intereft or coherence 
in themfelve8,and bear no relation whatfoever to his exploits among 
the favages. The European flory, moreover, is not only quit^ un- 
conue^d with the. Americau one, but it is. unfinUhcd and im- 

perfci^. 
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perfed. After attempting to intereft u8> For eif^hteen feAtons^ 
in the fortunes of Owen's children, Mr Southry fBatcbes u» 
tway from them, juft as their deftiny appears to be approaching 
to a crifis ; — one of the captive brethren has newly broken oat of 
David's ilungeoni and a pidiurefqae perfonage of a nephew, who 
walks upon the moonlight beach, with a boat on his back, and 
an oar in bis hand, has vowed to drive him from the throne of 
hts fathers. The Saxon princefs too, feems very much in the 
humour for elopement, and the bifhop in no fmall danger of 
iapidation. It is rather injudicious in the author, we thinks 
after having coBODelled his reader to ftudy the complicated poH^ 
tics of this unn^py family, to drop the curtain upon them, at 
the very time when their ftory begins to be interefting and eadQly 
onderftood. 

Th.ere is fcarceiy any difcrtminstion of chara^ier in all this part 
of the poem^ every one we hear of is a warlike chieftain, more or 
lefs generous or ferocious ; and the incidents, being all confined 
to high life, have in them fo little to charaderize a race of Celtic 
mountaineers, that, were it not for the occafional introdu£tion of 
harps and bards, and names full of /s and njo\ we fliouid be apt 
to forget that the iicene was laid in the reccfles of North Waies» 
and to fufpeft that the author had verfiEed the hiilory of the 
Heptarchy, or a few chapters of the Wars of York and Lancas- 
ter, as a prelude to his legend of the difcovery of America. 
Madoc himfelf has the vulgar and inexpiable fault of poetical 
heroes, that of being too perfed ;— »he is more pious than the pious 
^neas himfelf, and confiderably more zaazGt in his dep«»rtment 
to the ladies. He feems tobe4]U]t)e invulnerable. indeed to the 
ftiafts of Cupid ; and teftifies no fort of amorous propeniities eip> 
ther towards the ruddy damiels of Wales, or the olive princeAes of 
America. In fhort, he is as ibber, prudent, refolute, able-bodied^ 
and fortunate a perfon, as any poet could wiih to have the ma^ 
ntsigement of : he fets about all his undertakings like a man who 
kiiows perf«£^]y that he can aocomphih them, and never fails to 
get thfoogh them, without much difcompoiJure to himfcif or the 
reader. Ther« is a baftard coufin of his, of the name of Cad^ 
watlon, of whom we had fome hope, at the mitfet, that he might 
redeem this monotony of Cimbric valour ; but, though he begins 
with fome indications of a peremptory and dedded charader, he 
very foon falls into the ranks of his countrymen, and iinks into 
the faithful Aehates of his leader. The American perfonages are 
femewbat more varied and difcriminaMd, though there is fcarceLy 
any attempt at the delineation of individual chara Aer^^^hat ideal 
portrait painting, which gives fo ftrong an impreflion of reality* 
fhe pi£lufC6 are ^tmoft ^ jnxrke4 oi^ with the general attri- 
bute^ 
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but«6 of the clafsy not with the pecuUart lieatureft of the itidivi-* 
dual ;— >tbere are gloomy bigots, and ferocious warriors, atiit 
patriotic fovereignsf and grateftil adherents, arrayed, flcilfully 
enough, in the cofiumt of their country, but not introduced at 
real perfons to dur imagination. 

Of 'Mr Southcy's fkill or judgment in the condu<^ of the (lory, 
we are afraid the reader will receive a very unfavourable impref- 
fion from the perufal of its opening. Ma doc landing at Aber- 
fraw in the dark, is met on the beach by Urien, his fofter- father ; 
and, after recognizing and killing him, this is the dialogue that 
pafles between them— 

< My fifter ? quoth the prince. . . . Oh, (he and I 
Have wept together, Madoc, for thy lols, • • 
That long and cruel abfence ! • • • ^ 

And David, and our brethren ? cried the prince. 

As they moved on But then old Urien's lips 

Were flow at anfwer ; and he fpake, and pauied • « • 
More blood, quoth Madoc, yet ! hath David'a fear 
Forced him to ft ill more cruelty ? Alas. • • 
Woe for the houfe of Owen ! 

Evil ftars. 
Replied the old man, ruled o*er thy brethren's birth* 
From Dolwyddelan driven, his peaceful home. 
Poor Yorwerth fought the church's fandluary; 
The murderer followed ! . . Madoc, need I fay 
Who fent the^word ? . • . Llewelyn, his brave boy. 
Where wanders he ? in this his rightful realm, 
Houfelefs and hunted J richly would the king 
Gift the red hand that rid him of that fear t 
Ririd, an outlawed fugitive, as yet 
Eludes his brother's fury ; Rodri lives, 
A prifoner he, . . I know not in what fit 
Of natural mercy, from the (laughter fpared. ' p. 4* 5* 
Now, confidcring, in the firfi place, that the ftory of King 
Owen's fons is known, if it be known at all, only to a fe^ 
Welch anti^ifaries ; and, in the fecond . place, that Llewelyn, 
Ririd, and Rodrt, have fcarcdy twenty lines apiece aifigned t« 
them in the fubfeqirent part of the poem, it does appear to ^s^ 
that nothing could be mere injudicious, than thus to perplex and 
terrify the reader with this catalogue of diflbnant names, an4 
allniions which he could not polhbly underftand. 

Though this converfation ipuft be extremely diftrefliiig to the 
inexperieticed reader, it was probably fufficiently natural betweeii 
the prince and his fofter father. The fnme apology, however, we 
fear| cannot be ni^^de for the firft dialogue that is recorded 

between 
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1>etwecn him and his royal brother. After die queen has been 
|krefented to her adveqturous kinfman, Madoc fays^ 

* Enough of forrow hath our royal houfe 
Known in the field of battles, • • yet we reaped 
The harveft of renown. 

Aye, . . many a day, 
David replied, together have we led 
The onfet ! . . Doft thou not remember, brother. 
How, in that hot and une3fpe£led charge 
On Keiriog'a bank, we gave the enemy 
^ Their welcoming ? 

And Berwyn'g after-ftri'fe ! 

* Quoth Madoc, as the memory kindled him : 
The fool that day, who in his mafque attire 
Sported before King Henry, wifhed in vain 
Fitlier habiliments of javelin proof! * &c. 

• Thati exclaimed the king, 

That was a day lYideed, that I may ilill 

Proudly remember, proved as I have been 

In confli^s of fuch perilous aflay. 

That Saxon combat fieemed like woman's wari 

When with the traitor Hoel I did wage 

The deadly battle ; then was I in truth 

JPut to the proof ; no vantage-ground was there. 

Nor famine, nor difeafe, nor ftorms to aid, ' p. 13. 14. 
Now, this has not only the fault of the preceding extract, in 
aiffli£ting the reader with profaic allufions to a variety of events 
which are altogether unkno^vn and uninterefting *, bpt it is, in 
fttbftance, we tbinkf an extremely unnatural difcourfe to pafs 
between two brothers who had juft met, after a reparation of 
fofne years, and the experience of many interefting adventures. 
The outrage in which it terminates, is by no means fo unnatural 
as the fudden pacification of two fuch hot-blooded chieftains. 

With regard tqthe main ftory, Mr Southey's radical blunder 
confifts in afcribing to a Welch chieftain, of the 12th century, the 
difcoverles and exploits of the Spaniards 300 years after. He 
confeiTes fairly, that all the fcenery and manners, and almoft all of 
the incidents of the fecond part of his poem, are borrowed from 
the adventures of Columbus and Cortes ; and with fuch minute 
fidelity, indeed, are they copied, that, in many indances, the 
moft carelefs reader muft be ftruck with the improbability of thq 
narrative, and feel, that by making his hero a Welchman, Mr 
Southey has forfeited his claim t6 many of thofe accomplifli- 
ments and fugceiTes whigh could not have been denied him as a 
Spaniard. 

The 
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* The Idea of undertaking a voyage of difcovery, in the firft 
place, is moft unnaturally put into the brain of a young Celtic 
chieftain, whofe whole time had been fpent in family feuds and 
hoftility againft the Saxons. The- accomplifhment of fuch a voy- 
age, without the ufe of the mariner's compafs, is another glaring 
improbability, which would have been avoided, by following the 
guidance of authentic hiftory ; and the firm perfuafion of fuccefs 
and heroic perfeverance which were natural enough in a learned 
pilot and pra£tifed navigator, are transferred, with little judg- 
ment, to a fiery warrior, who had never been out of fight of land 
before in his life. The incongruities thicken, however, whett 
Mr Southey proceeds to make prince Madoc achieve all the ex- 
ploits of Cortes in battle againft the natives. He might have tra^ 
verfed the Atlantic without compafs ; but we apprehend that he 
could not poffibly have fubdued millions of valiant lavage* with- 
out guns or horfes. The fpearmen of Gwyneth and the bowyere? 
of Dehewbarth, are but poor fubftitutes for the cavalry and muC- 
keteers of Cortes ; and no advantage of iron helmets and polilh- 
ed fwords can reconcile the imagination to the conftant fuccefs of 
a handful of men agaihft myriads of armed antagonifts as vigo- 
rous and fearlefft as themfelves. The Spaniards themfelves were 
indebted for their fuccefs, not fo much to the a£^ual efie£l of 
their fire-arms and cavalry, as to the fuperftitious terror and afto- 
nifhment, which the fight of thofe formidable engmes produced 
on the minds of the natives. The warriors of Aztlan, however, 
could feel no awe nor amazement at the fight of men, who puflied . 
with fpears and warded with bucklers like their own, with whom 
they had an opportunity irf every conteft to meafure their ftrength 
and agility, and the fatisfadiion of finding it equal. By^ prefer- 
ring Madoc to Cortes as his hero, Mr Southey, therefore, it ap- 
pears to us, has not only forfeited that intereft which the perfua- 
fion of authenticity will always lend even to a poetical narrative, 
but has increafed the marvellous in his hero's performances to a 
degree from which the moft carelefs reafon muft revolt; and con- 
verted what might have been admiration, into contemptuous in.- 
credulity^ 

In addition to the grofs improbabilities refulting from drefiing 
the Welch adventurer in the victories of the Spaniard, there are 
feveral of Mr SoUthey's fictions, which appear to us to exceed the 
juft limits of * pleafing wonder. * The converfion of the Hoa- 
men, with all their priefts a^d their chief pontiff, to Chriftianity, 
by a few imperious averments, unvouched by miracles, or any 
fpecies of evidence, is among the boldeft traits of this fort which 
occur in the performance, and feems .to us to be particularly in- 
congruous to the mild and reafonable character of the warlike a- 

poftle. 
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poftle, trho concludes his addrefs by informing his heaitet;s5 that 
if any of them hefitated to profefs his complete converfion, he- 
ihould inftantly be * cut off from among the people. * The 6nal 
cataftro{Ae, brought about by the happy occurrence of an earth- 
quake and volcanic eruption at the critical moment of a folemn 
feftival and a projefted invafion, appears to us to be equally 
puerile and extravagant. "We applaud Mr Southey, however, for 
having employed no preternatural agency in the explication of the 
different parts of his defign. We have great doubt, whether, what 
i$ called machinery, be not at all times a blemifli in a poem 
which aims at probability ; and are decidedly of opinion that it 
cuight not to be admitted into a work which treats of events within 
the limits of authentic hiftory. 

Thefe are all^ the obfervations which we think it neceffary to 
inake upon the general plan and conduct of the ftory ; but, in 
ffkOiy it is not upon this that the merit or the fortune of a poem 
will ufually depend. If it contain many beautiful and pathetic 
paffages, it cannot fail to pleafe, although they fliould not be very 
f^alfuUy connefted ; and if the materials be ordinary or difagree- 
^e, no artifice of collocation can redeeirf^the compound from 
cenfure. In thi$ effential particular^ we have much to blame and 
much to admire in the ample volume before us. 
. We have already remarked, that the poetry of Mr Southey 
was in many places charai^erifed by an afie£iation of infantine 
fimplicity and antique homelinefs, in which fomc perfons are faid 
to find wondierful refrefhment and delight* To fuch readers ma- 
ny paffages in this poem will afibrd the grcateft fatisfaftion ; but 
a^ the tafte is npt yet general, we catf only venture to exhibit a 
few fpecimens. The following introduction to a narrative will be 
allowed to be in a very perfect ftyle of fchool-day innocence : 
* There were two brethren once, of kingly line. 

The old man replied ; they loved each other well. 

And when the one was at his dying hour. 

It then was comfort to him that he left 

So dear a brother, who would duly pay 

A father's duties to his orphan boy. 

And fare he loved the orphan ; and the boy,> 

With all a child's fmcerity, loved him, 

And learnt to call him father : fo the years 

Went on, till, when the orphan gained the age 

Of manhood, to the thrbne his uncle came. 

The young man claimed a feir inheritance, 

His father's lands; and . •. . mark what follows, prince! ' p. 25-6* 
This brief rcmpnftramceof the prince's mutinous ct'ew, is alfo 
Ycry artkfs and affeftirig— 

* Their lives were dear they bade me know, and they 
Many, and /, the objltnate, but one. * 

The 



The fimplicity of tlJii^61k>wing paflage, we doubt iH)tt irill be 
ver J acceptable to the g#tle readers to whom we have iretitured 
to recommend ki • 

* And now the Porter called Prince Madoc oiit> 

To fpeak ^ith oae^ he fatd, who from the land, 

Had fought him» and required his pri^^^e ear. 

Madoc in the aiooi^ht met him : in his hand 

The ftripling held »r oar, and on Ms haclc. 

Like a broad ihield, the corade w% hung. 

Uncle I he criedy and, with, a gufh of tears. 

Sprung to the gkd embrace. 

O my brave boy ! 

Llewdyti t my dear boy ! with iUfled voice> 

And interrupted utterance^ Madoc cried, 

Llewelyn, come with me, and (hare my fate ! 

No I by my Godf the hi^-hearted youth exdMmed, 
' I am the rightliil king of this poor land. • • • • 

Go thou, and wifely go ; but 1 muft ftay, 

That I may fave my people. Tell me. Uncle, 

The ftory of thy fortunes ; I can hear it 

Here in this lonely ifle, and at this hour^ 

Securely. 

Nay, quoth Madoc, tell me firft, 

Where are thy haunts and coverts, and what hope 

Thou haft to bear thee up ? Why godl thpu not. 

To M^thcaval ? ' p» '34' i35» 
The following; table-talk about ixiead, may appear perhaps in 
too elevated a ftylc 5 but we are perfqaded that, the admirers of 
the foregoing paffages wUl find it very touching and fimple* 

* And now Madoc, pouring forth 

The ripe methe^n, to Erillyab gave 

The horn of filver brim. Tafte, -Queen and friend, 

Said he, what fi^om our father-land we bring, 

The old beloved beverage. Sparingly 

Drink, for it hath a ftrength to ftir the brain. 

And trouble reafon, if intemperate lips 

Abufe its potency. She took the horn. 

And fipt with wary wifdom. . . . Canft thou teach hs 

The art of this rare beverage ? quoth the Queen, 

Or is the gift refisrved for ye alone. 

By ^ Great Spirit, who hath fkyouied ye 

In all Uungt above us ?... The Chief rep^d, 

Alt that we know of ufefitl and of good 

Ye alfo fbaU be taught. ^ p. 215.21$. 
Wc coaclude our fptcioieits of this lifpiag innocence with this 
pretty good<-nigbt of a brother to a fitter, which is almoft as ia- 
terefting an the garden tdieaa of Romto m4 Juliets 

« Not 
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' Not yet at reft, my fifter ! quoth thtfPrince, 
As at her dwelling door he faw th^naid 
Sit gazing on that lovely moonlight fcene : . . • 
To bed, Groervyl ! Deareft, what haft thou 
To keep thee .wakeful here, at this late hour. 
When even I (hall bid a truce to thought. 
And lay me down in peace ? . . . Go^ night, Goervyl, 
l)ear fifter mine^ • . my own dear iMther's child ! ' . p. 20^^.' 
Akin to this afFeiftation of babyifli gentlenefs, is the frequent 
introdu£lion of loW) antiquated, and vulgar words, upon ferious 
pccafions. Belike^ for inftance, is a prcKligious favourite with Mr 
Southey j infomuch that it occurs, wc believe, more tbkn fifty 
times in the courfc of the poem. -Nay, fuch is his gartiality to 
it, that he even advances it, on (bme occafions, out of its pro-' 
per rank of an adverb, into the place of an adjeftive, "A^^ our food 
belike to fail. * In the fame tafte he fays t)f a fpeech which 
Madoc addreffcd to the king of Aztlan, that * he let it work, * The 
arms of a deceafed chieftain are elegantly called his * death-^doers. ' 
The fpokefmart of the priefts is termed * their mouth-piece:^ and 
another, who had been fading in a wood, is faid to be 

« Emaciate like fome bare andtomy, * 
Inftcad of faying our inferior numbers, Mr Solithey chufes to 
make a warrior exprefs his fear, that the mu|citttd#%^e faVages 

* Dwindle our alUtio-fetai * 
In another place, a voice is heard fudd^enly in >|:H6 tempTey 

* and crafh wtii that 
The image fell 1 * 
Finally, we are told of a warrior, whofe fwordy 

~* flivering downward. 
Left the cheeh-Jtap dangling. ' 
And of another, who 

— * donned 
A gipion, quilted clofe of goflampine. ^ , 

Befides thefe impreffive combinations of fimple terms, there are 
many fingle words, which we fufpe£l: Mr Southey to have lent, 
from the ftorehoufe of his pwn invention, to the exhaufted trea- 
fury of the Englifli language. It is a common praQice with him 
to compare the adverb as if it were an adje£live ;— thus ,wc have 
« fitlier,* * fierclier,' and * diftiniilier;' to which may; be add- 
ed, perhaps, though an innovation of a different kind, * booner, * 
and * beautifulleft. ' In the fame tafte, we have * in very deed, * 
and * in very heaven ; ' and hear of an * acquainted fword, * the 
< foining * of a ferpent, and the * frufo * of rocks. The moff ob- 
jedionable of all thefe, however, in our apprehenfion, arc the 
methodiftical and affe^ed appellations by which the Deity is ge- 

^ , nerally 
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nerally defignatcd. He .is called * I'he Great For-Ever-Onc; ' — 
* The For-Ever-One— The Every- Where—The For-Ever—Thc 
Beloved One ;' and a great variety of familiar and myiVgal names, 
of a fimilar import and conftruftion. 

The next great chara£ieriftic of Mr Southey's poetry, after its 
infantine fimplicity, is the energy, wildnefs, enthufiafm, and fin- 
gularity of the conceptions with which the author has laboured to 
enliven it. In purfuit of tMs obfcure idea of elevation and origi- 
nality, he has ofteii waiSdered, it appears to us, into the' regions 
of bombaft and obfcuyity. Is it poffible for any thing to be more 
imnatural and offenfive than the following raving of a man de- 
fcribing a ftorm, which he fed weathered at fea fome years be- 
fore i 

•^ — '* Were the element^ 
tonfouhded in perpetual confli6t here, 
Sea, air, aad heehren ? Or were we peririiin^ 
Where at their fourth the fidodsj for ever thus, 
Beneath the nearer influence of the Moon 
Laboured in thefcsni^ workings ? > Did the waters 
Here in their utmoft circle iljeet the void, ' 
The verge and brink of Chaos ? or this earth, , . 
Was it indeed a' living thing, • .its breath 
The ebb and flo"v* of Ocean ? and had we 
Reached the ftorm- rampart of its fanftuary,' 
The infuperable boundary, raiied to guard 
Its myfteries from the eye of man profane ? * p» 44* 
We trace the fame impotent attempt at extraordinary elevation 
and energy, in the prince's account of the firft fiiggeftion of his 
adventurous voyage. He and Gadwallon were fitting idly on the 
ihore one fine evening, looking at the fun as he defcended. Sud-^ 
denly, 

* Prince, quoth Cadwallon, thou haft rode the wave* 
In triumph, when the invaders felt thine arm. 
Oh what a nobler conqueft might be wop 
There, . . upon that wide field ! . . What^tneaneft thou ? 
I cried .... That yonder waters are not fpread 
A boundlefs wafte, a bourn impaflable, . . 
That man (hould rule the elements . . . Oh that my foul 
Could feize the wings of morning J foon would I 
Behold that other world, where yonder fun 
Speeds now, to dawn in glory ! 

As he fpake, 
Convidion came upon my ftarUed mind. 
Like lijghtQiDg on the midnight traveller. 
I caught his hand ; . . Kinfmau, and guide, and fneod, 
Yea, let us go together I Down we fate. 
Full of the 'vifion, pn the ochotog fhott. ' . p. 33-^J 
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There is the fame abftirdrty and failitre of efkSt in thfe follow- 
ing fpeech, which feems to hare been intended as a model oi 
infane and terrible energy. 

* Before this generation, and befoffe 

Thefe ancient forefla, . . yea, before yon kke 

Was hoBowed out, or ofie fnow^fesither fell 

On yonder moUntain-top, now never bare, . . 

Before thefe things I was, • . where, or from whefice^ 

I know not,. . . who can tell ? But then I was^ 

And ih the ihadow of the Spirit ftood ; 

And I beheld the Spirit, and in him 

•Saw all things, even as. they wete to be ; 

And I held commune with him, not of words. 

But thought with thought* Tlien was it given me 

That 1 fhould chufe my ftation when my hour 

Of mortal birth was come, • • htinter,. or cl^ef^ 

Or to be mightieft in the work <^ war, 

Or in the fhadow of the Spirit litre, 

And he in me. According to my choice^ 

For ever overfhadowed by his power, 

I walk among mankind. At times I feel not 

The burthen of his prefence ; then am I 

As other men ; but when the feafoa c^naes, 

Or if I feek the vifitation, then 

He fills me, and my foul is carried On, . 

And then do I forelive the race of men. 

So that the things that will be, are to me 

Paft. * p. 2IO, 211. 

We add but one other brief inftance of this unfortanate paf- 
jTion for emphafis,and originality. He is talking of certain raven- 
ous ififtiVand is pleafed to afTijre us, that * tho' in blue ocean fccn,* 
tiiey neverthelefs appeared^— 

* Blue darkly, deeply beautifully blue ! ' 

We do not know whether it be from any fimilatr perfuafion of 
their magnificence, or from his great partiality, to authentic hif- 
tory, that Mr Southey has borrowed from ancient chronicles fa 
many filly anecdotes and barbarous names of Welch kings and 
ehienains. When Madoc is feaftirtg>with Rhys, a meflenger ar- 
rives from the King, who fe introduced, and delivers himfelf as 

follows : 

*' Now the -mefTenger 
Entered the hall ; iGoagan of Powys-Iand, 
-He of Caer-Ettiion was it, who Was charged 
From Gwyneth to Deheubarth ; a brave man. 
Of copious fpeech. He told the royal fon 
Of Gryffidd, the defcendant of the line 
Of iUiys^b-Tudyr-mawr, that he citttic there? 

IPron 
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« 

From DmAf fon of Owen, of the ftock 

Of kingly Cynan. I am fent, faid he. 

With fritaAj .gneeting ; and as I receive 

Welcome and bonoiuv ^9 ^^ David's name. 

Am' I to tliank the Lord' of Danerawr. ' p. 124. 
Now, the whole buCnefs of this eloquent and high-hom perfo»- 
age, is to afk a horfe and a fuit of clothes, and ten marks from 
the Lord Rhys j which having received, Goagan of Powys-land 
takes his departure^ and molefts prince Madoc and the reader no 
more. 

Mr Southey goes profeffedly out of his way, jto relate this de- 
lectable anecdote ; and, in the fame fpirit, he allows his hero to 
ride alone by the fhore, while he paufes to inform the reader^ 
that 

« many a prince, 

Warned by the vifitation, fought and gained 

A faintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 

Boda and Brenda and Aelgyvarch, 

Gwynon and Celynin and GwynodyL * p. 129. 
There is great choice of p^iffages equally muficai and erudite j 
but we imagine our readers have enough of them. 

The laft great fault we would enumerate among the peculiarities 
ipf Mr Sputhey's poetry, is the extreme diffufenefs and prolixity 
4of his common ftyle of compofition. He is always incumbered 
with the iuperfluity of his language i he is never fuccinft for fpeed^ 
^ nor divefted for great exertion ; his drapery is always trailing in 
great folds upon die ground ^ and though in a fine attidude, or 
when the wind waves it aloft, there is much gracefulnefs and ma- 
jefty in the redundancy, yet it more frequently entangles his footr 
fteps, and retards his pro^refs, and often dr^^s behind in unfeem- 
ly and unprofitable volumes. The very nature of this defedi ren- 
ders it difficult to exemplify it by an extraflt : but tihe reader who 
wiflies to underftgind what we moft objeii to, px^y turn to the 
fquabble with the Saxon prelate^ beginning at p. 1533 the confer- 
ence with,the Pa^bas at p. 85 ; Cadwallpn's whole nartative p. 194 | 
the lake figbt^ the whole advcature with the Xoake god, and a con- 
fiderable part of the battles and reli|gious ceremonies at Aztlan* 
We add one paflage which has fcarcely any other defe£|t but tb^i 
excefEve wordine^ and dilatation. 

« Fair blew the winds, and fafely did the W|iv<^ 

Bear that beloved charge^ It were a ^ale 

Would rouse advent^rpu8 courage in a hf^jf 

Making him loi^ to be a mariner, 

That he might roy^ the main, If I fhould t^ 

How plea&ntly, for many $1 fummer-d^Tj 

Over the funny 'fcir, witli wind at wiH, 
' - ' B a ftrioiSft 
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Prince Madoc failed ; and of thoCe happy ifles. 
Which had he fecn ere that ordained ftorm 

Srove fouthward his (lope courfe, there he had pitched 
IS tenty and bled his lot that it had fallen 

In land fo fair ; and human blood had reeked 

Daily on Azllan's curfed altars flilL 

But other doom was his, more arduous toil 

Yet to achieve, worfe danger to endure, 

Worfe evil to be quelled, and higher good. 

That paiTes not aviray, educed from ill j 

Whereof all unforcfeeing, yet for all 

Of ready heart, he over ocean fails. 

Wafted by gentle winds o'er gentle waves. 

As if the elements combined to ferre 

The perfedl prince, by God and man beloved. ' 

And now how joyfully he views the land, 

Skirting, like morning clouds, the dufky fea ; 

With what a fearching eye recals to mind 

Foreland, and creek, and cape ; how happy now 

Up the great river bends at lad his way. ^ p. 1 87-9. 
Befofe taking our leave of the blemiflies of this performance, 
^e muft obferve, that there are occafional inftances of negligence 
in thfe ftrufture of the verfe, for which the eafinefs of the meafure 
and Mr Southcy's indifputable facility, leave him without apology. 
Such lines as * When the bowyers of Deheubarth plied fo well, * 
or • And caught the hem of her garment and exclaimed, * are real- 
ly inexcufable. We cannot help protefting alfo againft the unne- 
ceflary profufion of ineffable names with which Mr Southey has- 
defaced his poem. We cannot indeed exaftly agree with BoUeau, 
that 

— * un feul nom barbare 
Rend un poeme entier ou ridicule ou bizarre. * 
But we really compaffionate the unlearned reader, who has to en- 
counter fuch words as Caonocotzin, Tezcalipoca, Coatlantana, Te- 
zozomoc, Yuhidthiton, Mahuaztin, &c. in every page. After all, 
however, Mr Southey affures us that he has oeen very merciful 
and indulgent in this refpeft, fince he had good authority for filling 
his page with a fuccelBon cS fuch immeafur^ble appellatives as 
Viacatchcahadl^acfipan. * 

If this poem be juftly chargeable with the faults which wc have 
ventured to afcribe to it, it certainly cannot be ranked among pro- 
du£tions of the firft rate excellence : at the fame time, its oeau- 
ties are unqueftionably great and numerous 5 and we turn with 
pleafure to the talk 01 pointing out a few of them to our readers* 
admiration. 
The verfification is for the moft part extremely rich and lyelo- 

dious:. 
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Jious ; and although its general charafter be fweetnefs and copi- 
oufnefs, there are many paffages which may afpire to the praife of 
magnificence and grandeur. Mr Southey's fortes we think, is in 
the defcription of external nature : he has obferved all its appear- 
ances with the keen eye of a poet, and has put into his defcription 
fo ftrong and fo delicate an expreffion of aflbciated emotions, as in- 
fallibly to awaken in the mind of his readers the fentiment with 
which the fcene had afFefted his own. There are fomq fine 
touches of this fort in Madoc's account of his firft voyage ; but the 
narrative is fo diffufe and fo clofely cpnnefted, that we could not 
pofl^bly do it juftice in an extraft. The following defcription of 
an autumnal evening, however, and of the fcnfations it is calcu- 
lated to excite in a lonely traveller, will juftify in part the ppinioii 
we hav« ventured to exprefs* 

*— * Eve came on. 

The dry leaves ruftlcd to the wind, and fell 

And floated on tbe dream ; there was no voice, 

Save of tbe mournful rooks, that overhead 

Winged their long line ; for fragrance of fweet flowers. 

Only the odour of the autumnal leaves ; . • 

All fights and founds of fadnefs : and the place 
, To that defpondent mood was miniftrant ; • • 

Among the hills of Gwyneth, and its wilds 

And mountain glens, perforce he cherifhed ftil) s 

The hope of mountain liberty ; they braced 

And ^nit the heart and arm of hardihood ; . . 

£ut here, in thefe green meads, by thefe low flopes 

And hanging groves, attempered to the fcene. 

His fpirit yielded. * p. 119. 
To this we gladly fubjoin the pidure pf a bright day in the fame 
enchanting feafon. 

* There was not, on that day, a fpeck to (lain 

The azure heaven ; the blefTed fun, alone. 

In unapproachable divinity. 

Careered, rejoicing in his fields of light. 

How beautiful beneath the bright blue Iky, , 

The billows heave ! one glowing green expaqfe, 

Save where along the bending line of fhore 

Si^ch hue is thrown, as when the peacock's ^ecl; 

Aflfumcs its proudeft tint of amethyfl, 

Embathed in emerald glory. All the flocks , _j 

Of ocean are abroad : Jike floating foam. 

The fea-gulls rif<? and fall upon the waves ; 

With long protruded n^ck the cormorants' . . 

Wing their far flight aloft, and round and roun4 

The plovers ^heel, and give their noitc of joy, 

h W38 a day that fent ihto the heart ' ' 

B3 A 
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A famm^ feeling :' even the ihfcft {wzrm$ 
From their dark nooks and coverts tflued fofthf 
For one day of exigence more^ and joy ; 
The folitary primroley ori the bank, 
Seemed now as though it had no caufe to mourA 
Its bleak antumnal birth ; the rocks, and (horesi 
And everlafting mountains, had put on 
The faille of that glad fun(hine, . . they partook 
The univerfal blcfl&ng. * p. 129. 130^ 
rto thofe who are acquainted with the charafter of our moun- 
tain landfcapc, the truth of the following defcription will give the 
^loft exquifite gratification. 

— T* A little way 
He turned alide, by natural impuUes 
Moved, to behold CadwaUon's lonely hut. 
That lonely dwelling ftood among the hilla^ 
By a grey mountain-fiream ; juft elevate 
Above the winter torrents did it f{and» 
Upon a craggy bank ; an orchard flope 
Arofe behind, and joyous was the fcenCf 
In early fpronier, when thofe antic trees 
Shone with their blu(hing bloflbms, and the ftas; 
Twinkled beneath the breeze its livelieft green. 
But, fave the flax-field and that orchard flope. 
All elfe was defolatei and now all wore 
One fober hue ;^ the narrow vale which wound 
Among the Tiills, was grey w^h rocks^ that peered 
Above its (hallow foil ; the mountain fide 
Was with loofe ftones beftrewn, which> bftentimea 
•Sliding beneath the foot of firaggling goat^ 
Clattered adown the fteep, or huger crags. 
Which, when the coming froft ihould loofen therti, 
Would thunder down. All things afforted well 
With that grey mountain hue 5 the low ftone lines, 
Which fcarcely feemcd to be the work of man, 
The dwelling, rudely reared with ftones unhewni 
The ftubble flax* the crooked apple-trees, 
Grey with their fleecy mofs and mifteTtoe, 
The whiterbarked birch, now Icaflefs, and the afh, 
Whofe knotted roots i^ere like the rifted rock. 
Where they had forced their way. Adown the vale 
Broken by ftones, and o'er a ftoney bed. 
Rolled the loud mountain-Hream, ' p. 139. 140. 
The following p^flage is in a diiFerent ftyJc of excellence : it 
|§ a complete 9nd beautiful pi£lure of the odd Cathedral fervice. 

* But the place 
^Vas holy ; • • the dead air. that anderncatb 
' " Thofe 
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Tbofe arches never frit the healthy fun, 

Nor the free motioa of the elements, 

Ch^Iy and damp, infofed aflbciate awe : 

The facred odours of the incenfe ftill 

Floated ; the dayh'ght and the taper-flames 

Commingled, dimming each, and each bedimmed ; 

And as the flow proceilion paced along^ 

Still to their hymn, as if in fymphony. 

The regular foot-fall founded ; fweHing now, 

Their voices in one chorus, loud and deep, 

Rung o'er the echoing aiile ; and when it ceafed. 

The filence of that huge and (acred pile 

Came on the heart. What wonder if the Prince 

Yielded his homage now ? the influences 

Of that fweet autumn day made. every fcnie 

Alire to every impulfe, • . and he flood 

On his forefiithers* duft* ' /* 132. 
It would npt be doing judice, either to Mr Southey^s talents 
^ his iodoftry, if we were not to exhibit to the reader fome of 
thofe fine pafTages which he has formed upon the ancient lays 
or traditions of the Welch bards. The following defcription^ 
and fong of young Caradoc, at the great bardic feftival, where the 
afpirants claimed admiffion into that cel^rated order, is marked, 
we think, with all the characters of genuine and fine poetry« 

* Indimng on his harp. 

He while his comrades tn probation fong 

Approved their claim, flood hearkening, as it feemed. 

And yet like uaintelllgible founds 

He heard the fymphony and voice attuned ; 

Even in fuch feelings as, aH undefined. 

Come with the flow of waters to the foul, 

Or with the nH>tion6 of the moonlight iky. 

But when his bidding came, he at the caU 

Arifing from the dreamy mood, advanced. 

Threw back his mantle, and began the lay.* 

Where are the fpns of Gavran ? where his tribe. 
The faithful ? following their beloved chief. 
They the green iflands of the ooean fought. 
Kor human ton^e hath told, nor human ear, 
JSince from the ulver fliores they went their way. 
Hath heard their fortunes. In his cryftal ark, 
^ Whither failed Merlin wjth his band of bards. 
Old Merlin, mafter of the myftic lore ? 
Belike his cryftid ark, inflin^^ with life. 
Obedient to the mighty mafter, reached 
The land of the departed ; there, Wike, 
They in the dime of immortality, 

B 4 Thcmfelvea 
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Themfclves immortal, drink the gales of blifs. 
That o'^ Flathinnie breathe eternal fpring. 
That blend whatever odours make the gale 

Of evening fweet, whatever melody 

Charms the wood- traveller. In their high-roofed halls^ 

There, with the chiefs of other days, feel they 

The mingled joy, pervade them ? . . Or beneath • 

The mid-fea waters, did that cryftal ark 

Down to the fecret depths of ocean plunge 

Its fated crew ? Dwell they in coral bowers 

With mermaid loves, teaching their paramours 

The fongs that ftir the fea, or make the winds 

Huih, and the waves be ftill ? In fields of joy 

Have they their home, where central fires maintain 

Perpetual fummer, where one emerald light 

Through the green element for ever flows ? ' p, 1 12-13. 
The following is an imitation of Prince Hoel's lay of love, 
)which is finely introduced into one of tjie mod affedling paiTages 
of the whole poem. It has a true lyric charafSer, we thinks and 
an air of gcnuipe antiquity. 

< I have hameifed thee, my deed of (hining grey. 

And thou (halt bear me to the dear white walla. 

I love the white walls by the verdant bank. 

That glister in the fjin, where Bafhfulnef^ 

Watches the filver fea-mew fail along. 

I love the glittering dwelling, where we hear 

The evcr-foOnding waves ; for there (he dwells. 

The fhapely maid, fair as the ocean fpray. 

Her cheek as lovely as the apple-flower. 

Or evening's fummer glow. I pine for her ; 

In xrrowded hajls my fpirit i? with her ; 

Through the long fleeplefs night I think on her ; 

And happinefs is gone, and health is lofl:, 

And fled the flnfh of youth, and I am pale 

As the pale ocean on a funlefs morn. ^ 

I pine away for her, yet pity her„ 

That flie (hould fpiirn a love fo true as mine. ' p, 144-5. 
The fong of the Hirlas^ or drinking-horn, which was prefent- 
pd to the valiant in battle, is rather too long for infertion, and 
rather dpll; but the defcription of the voluntary^ which the 
bard added to it, on tho^fudden appearance of Madoc, is higblj 
animated. 

* Here ceafed the ^ong. 

Then from the threfhold on the rufli-ftrewn floor 

Madoc advanced. CyVeilioc's eye was now 

To prcfent forms awake, but, even as flill 

He felt his harp-chords throb with dying founds, 

1%e 
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The heat and ftir and paffion had not yet 

Subfided in his foul. Again he» A ruck 
^ The loud-toned harp. . . . Pour from the filver wfe, 

And brim.the honourable horn, and bear 

The draught of J07 to Madoc, . • he who firft 

Explored the dcfert ways of Ocean, firft. 

Through the wide wafte of fea and fky, held oa 

Undaunted, till upon another world, 

The lord and conqueror of the elemebte. 

He fet his foot triumphant ! Fill for him 

The Hirlas ! fill the honourable horn ! 

This is a happy hour, for Madoc treads 

The hall of Mathraval ; by every foe 

Dreaded, by every friend beloved the be ft, 

Madoc, the Briton Prince, the Ocean Lord, 

Who never for injuftice reared his arm. 

Give him the Hirlas horn ! fill, till the draught 

Of joy ftiall quiver o'er the golden brim I 

In happy hour the hero hath returned ! 

In happy hour the friend, the brother treads 

Cyveilioc's floor ! ' p. 102-3. 
Our limits will not allow us to make any farther extraft from 
the European divifion of the poem, though in point of compoC- 
tion we confider it as preferable to the other. The following 
paffage tranfports us at once into the divan of the favages. It is 
not in a very corre£l: tafte we think, but is ftriking, from the po- 
vclty of the co/Iume, and the brilliancy of the defcription. 
* The Hoamen in their council-hall are met, 

To hold the Feaft of Souls ; feat above feat. 

Ranged round the circling theatre they fit. 

No light but from the central fire, whofe fmoke. 

Slow paffing through the over aperture, 

Excludes the day, and fills the conic roof. 

And hangs above them like a cloud. Around, 

The ghaftly bodies of their chiefs are hung, 

Shrivelled, and parched by heat ; the humbler dead 

Lie on the floor, white bones, expofed to view. 

On deer, or elk-flcin laid, or fofter fur. 

Or web, the work of many a mournful hour ; 

The loathlicr forms of frefh mortality. 

Swathed, and in decent tendernefs concealed. 

Befide each body pious gifts are laid. 

Mantle and belt and plumed coronal. 

The bow he ufed in war, his drinking fliell^ 

His arrows for the chafe, the farbacan. 

Through whofe long^ tube the flender fliaft, breath-driven, 

Might pierce the winged game* Huft)and8'and wives, 
* ' Parents 
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Parents and children, there in death' they lie | 

The widowed and the parent and the child 

Look on in filenee. Not a found iajheard 

But of the crackling brand, or mouldering fire. 

Or when, amid yofl pendant firing of (hells, 

The flow wind wakea a ihrill and £eeble found, • • 

A found of forrow to the oiind attuned 

By fighta of woe. * p. 228-9. 
The next pi£lure is of a more joyous and ^mated chara£ler, 
tkough the compofition is ftill more loofe and tawdry : it repre- 
fents the proceflion which accompanies young Hoel to bis deftined 
facrifice. 

< Now* from the rufh-ftrewn temple they depart. 

They place their (mtling viftira in a car, 

Upon whofe Itdct of pearly ihell there played. 

Shading and fhifting fliU, the rainbow light. 

On virgin fhoulders is he borne aloft, 
, With dance before, and (bng and mufic round ; 

And thus they feek, in feftival array. 

The water-fide. There lies the facred bark. 

All gay with gold, and gaiianded with flowers : 

The virgtB8 with the joyous boy efl>bark ; 

Ten boatmen urge them on ; the priefts behind 

Follow, and all the long folemnity. 

The lake is overfpread with boats ; the fun 

Shines on the g^'lded prows, the feathery crowns. 

The fpaikling iK^vea. Green iflets float along. 

Where high-bom damfeb^ under jafmin bowers, 

Raife the fweet voice, to which the echoing oars, 

In modulated motion, rife and fall. 

The moving multitude along the (hore 

Flows like a ftream ; bright fhia^ the unclouded ik^r | 

Heaven, earth, and waters wear one face of joy. 

Young Hoel with delight beholds the pomp ; 

His heart throbs joyfdly ; and if he thinks 

Upon his mother now, 'tis but to think 

How beautifuKa tale for her glad ear 

He hath on his return. Meantime, the maids 

Weave garlands for his head, and pour the foog. 

Oh, happy thou, whom early from the world 

The Gods re<|uire 1 ' &c. p. 294. 395. 
We cannot make. room for any part of the battles or facrificial 
ceremonies, though they abound with {hiking imagery, and are 
piftured in flrong ookmrs. The following Knes, which open one 
of the feftions, would prolsably appear to greater advantage, if 
they did not ferh^ to ouf recoHeftion die more fokmn and im- 

■ - preffivc 
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preflivc narrative of Itbhcrtfon, ftom whi(;h they jxt etidently 
borrowed : 

* Merciful God ! how horrible ss night 
Upon the plaiA of Aztlan ! there the fhout 
Of battle, the barbarian yefl, the bray 

Of di/Tonant fnftrumenf s, the clang of armt. 
The fhriek of agOfiy, the groan of death, 
In one wild iit>roar and continuous din. 
Shake the ftill air i wh^e, overhead, the moon, 
Regardlefs of the ftir of thk low world, 
Holdd on her heavenly way. Still, unaHaycd 
By (laughter, raged the battle, unrelaxed 
By lengthened toil ; anger fupplying ftill 
Strength ondtmimibed, for the desperate ftrife* 
And lo ! where yonder, on the temple top, 
Blazing aloft, the facrtficial fire 
Scene more accarft and hidcoui than the war 
Difplays to all the mle ; for whofoe^er 
That night the Aztecas could bear away« 
Hoaman or Briton^ thither was be borne ; 
And, as they (Iretehed him oo the ftone of btood^ 
Did the huge trumpet of the God, with voke 
Loud as the thunder-peal, and heard as £ir» ' 
Proclaim the a6^ of death, nore vifible 
Than in broad day-itght^ fay tbofe inkliiigbt £rca 
Diftindlier feeo* Sight, that with horror filled 
The Cymry, and to mightier efforts roufed. ' p. 5^5. 356. 
We gratify our readers with this figure cf die guandian god 
•f Aztlan : 

* On a blue throne, which four huge fihrer liuikea, 
As if the keepers t( the iaiidaary. 

Circled, with ftretchiog neek and fangt di^Uy'df 
Mexitli fate ; another gratr^n fnake 
Belted liirith Teaks of gold his monfter bnfic. 
Around the neck a kathfbme collar hung. 
Of htmraB iieatts ; the hee was nkaiked wkh gold ; 
HtM fpecuiar eyes feemed fire ; oee haad uprearecf 
A dtd), fciie oth^r, as in battle, held 
The ftteld ; and over all, fufpended, hung 
The banner of the nation. They beheld 
la awe, and knelt before the Terrible God. ' p. 277. 276. 
The native tradition of his immaculai£ conception is curiouSf 
/ind very elcgantj we think, for fo rude a people. 

— -* Whence art thou, 
O Son of Myftery? From whence art thou, • 
Whofe fire thy mother knew not ? She at eve 
^a)ke4 in the temple court, and faw from' heaven 
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A plmne defceod, as bright andl)eautifu1> 

As if fome fpiric had embodied there 

The rainbow hues, or dipt it in the light ' 

Of fetting funs. To her it floated down ; 

She placed it in h^r bofom, to bedeck 

The altar of the God ; (he fought it there ; 

Amazed, (he found it pot ; antazed, (he felt 

Another life infufed. . . From whence art thoH, 

O Son of. My fiery ? From whence art thou, 

Whofe fire thy mother knew not ? ' P* 3^5* 
The following invocation, after the conqueft of Aztlan by the 
Britons, affords a fair fpecimen of Mr Southey's powers of fo- 
norous amplification : 

• Hark ! from the towers of Aztlan how the (houta 

Of clamorous joy rearing I the rocks and hills 

Take up the joyful found, and oVr the lake 

Roll their (low echoes* <. . Thou art beautiful, 

Queen of the Valley ! thou art beautiful ! 

Thy walls, like iilver, fparkle to the fun. 

Melodious wave thy groves, thy garden-fweeta 

Enrich* the pleafant air, upon the lake 

Lie the long (hadows of thy towers, and high 

In heaven thy temple-pyramids arife, 
" Upon whofe fummit now, fmr vifible 

Againf): the clear blue (ley, the Crofs of Chrift 

Proclaims unto the nations round, the news 

Of thy redemption. Thou art beautiful, 
' Aztlan ! City of the Cimbric Prince I 

jLong mayeft thou flouri(h in thy beauty, long 

Frofper be^th the righteous conqueror. 

Who conquers to redeem ! Long years of peace 

And happinefs ai^it thy Lord and thee, 

Queen of the Valley ! ' p. 399. 400, 
We would willingly give fome extradls frpm the ftory of Lin- 
coya and Coatel, which contains many interefting paiTages ; but 
we have already exceeded our limits in the account we have given 
of this poem, and can only add, that it is well <:alculated to con*^ 
firm our admiration of Mr Southe/s genius and capacity, and 
our diflike of thofe herefies by which lb much of their merit is 
obfc^red. 

The book, we ought to add, is very beautifully printed by Bal- 
hntyne j and is indeed, in external appearance, one of the moft 
elegant volumes that has lately ifTued from the Britifli prefe. 
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Art. IL A Tour in America in 1790, ly^^y and i860: Exhibiting 
Sketches of Society and Manners ^ and a particular Account of the 
American Syftem of Agriculture ^ with its recent Improvements* 
By Richard Parkinfon, late of Orangehill, near Baltimore. 
2 vol. 8vo. pp. 735. London. Harding. 1805. 

'X'he profefled objefl: of this work is to undeceive thofe who 
•*- have been taught to confider the .continent of America, 
either as a place of refuge from poverty in their own country, 
or as a profitable fcene of fpeculation. The author belonged to 
the latter clafs \ and his narrative is chiefly made up of details 
refpefiing his various difappointments^ and the fimilar fates of 
others in his own fituation. As a compofition, his produ£lion 
is worth little. It has no pretenCons to method or arrange- 
ment, although it is divided into a multitude of fe£tions' ; and 
the ftyle is as coarfe and vulgar as might be expefted from a 
mere praftical farmer — talking without any ceremony, and for 
the mod part in ill humour, upon every thing that befel him 
or came in his way during his lafl: leafe. The weather, the land, 
roads, markets, landlord, parfon, juftices, fervants, and neigh- 
bours — all come in for a (bare of his abufe: and fo cautiouily is 
every topic of a confolatory nature avoided, th^t we are left to 
conje6iure how, in the midft of all forts of calamity and vexa- 
tion, he could either have paid his rent, or preferved his reafon. 
Such a perfon has only one mode of difcufiing whatever quef- 
tions you propofe to him — the method of affertion and inftance. 
He fuddenly comes down with a broad, pofitive, blundering af- 
firmation, and backs it with ^ the very thing that happened to 
himfelf,' or the ftory of his neighbour fuch a one, which, being 
faBsf muft be decifive of the matter. There is, indeed, always 
abundance of inconfiftency in the ftatements of thefe lovers of 
plain fa£l; ; and it requires but a little attention to their ftorieSj 
to refute them upon their own ground. But until this is done, 
or fome other Kind of remedy adminiftered, they arc abfolute 
matters of the argument 5 and when they embody their conver- 
fations for public ufe, it is wonderful how implicitly they arc 
followed by the multitude, always abhorrent of juft theory or 
general principle, prone to the obfervation of inmlated occur- 
rences, and unwilling, through timidity, to depart from particu- 
lar examples, although often beguiled by indolence into the mott 
dangerous applications of them. 

Upon the pradiicaj part of the difcuflions which run througl^ 
Mr Parkinfon's book, we are not much inclined to difpute. 
We (hould lament to fee the land of the United States clear- 
ed and cultivated by Britifh capital or induttry, while our 
own watte9| both in Europe and America, arc left under 
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heath ;^d foreft. But we caanot britig ourfdves to appre* 
ken4 any fuch ferious emigration or transference of weakh, 
while there remains at home, or in the colofHes^ empJoymenc 
both for men and flock — that is to fay, while it coatimxes the 
intered of the country to retain its population and .wealth : and 
our fears upon this head have never been lei's confiderable thax^ 
during the perufal of Mr Parkinfon's book — written to prove thpt 
there is no land in America worth cultivating, aiid no enjoyment 
of life to be procured. But, upon the fpeculative view of the 
fubjeft, we muft venture to oppofe cur author with all his in- 
ftances and anecdotes. It has hitherto been fuppofed, that the 
caufe of the rapid increafe of America in wealth and population, 
is the abundance of good land. Mr Parkinfon maintains, that, 
after travelling repeatedly over the moil favoured parts of the 
continent, and partly viewing, partly trying the foil, as an ex- 
perienced farmer, he has been unable to find any which would 
be deemed worth the trouble of touching in England; — that every 
app^rance of poverty is to be met with in all parts of the 
country ; — that the labour required to preferve a wretched exift- 
ence in America, would procure the comforts of life any where 
elfc; — that the nature of the climate and foil offers unfurmount- 
^ble obftacks to the profitable employment of capital in agricul- 
tural fpecwlations ; — and, in (hort, that we have hitherto been ftill 
tnore deceived in our ideas of America, than in the earliefl de- 
fcriptions of China. It is for the purpofe of opening men's eyes • 
Upon this fubjeft, by a narrative of his own adventures and ob- 
fervations, that Mr Par^kinfon has compiled th^fe volumes j and 
we muft frankly acknowledge, that, after carefully perufiog thera^ 
our opinions remain altogether the fame aa before. Through the 
whole recital, we can trace the efFeSs of difappointment, ren- 
dered inevitable hy previous unreafonable expe£tations ; of the 
ftrongeft national prejudice — fometimes riling into pcrfeft ani- 
mofity — foftered, we fufpeft, by a willingnefs to court the pre- 
vailing partialities of Englilhmen, and diverfified by an occa* 
fiona3 appeal to the feelings which find favour within the circle 
of courts. A very curfory furvey of the work wMl fuflSce to 
(hew how much our author's opinions have been tinged by thefe 
accidental peculiarities, and to evince that hts (latements do not 
warrant the conclufions in fuf port of which they are brought 
iforwatd: 

Mr Parkinfon was a thorough bred Lincolnfhire farmer — ^ac- 
cuftomed from his infancy to the management of the fineft cattle 
in the world-^and, in general, to the praftice of agriculture pe- 
culiar to the more refined ftages of the art^ and the wealthieft 
period o;f fociety. But he had ^ the honour of bdng acquainted 
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vnih Sir John Stnclatr, ' to whom General Wafliington had fcnt 
over propofals for Jettirtg his land to Britifh farmers ; he ncvefr 
doubted that an introduSion from Sir John to the General and 
his rich foil, was equivalent to a * real treafure ; * and, * with atl 
ihefe encouragemenU^ * he * fpeculatcd to make a rapid fortune./ 
He pitched on a farm of twelve hundred acres, at twenty-two 
,fliillings an acre of rent j carried out his work on farming to fell ^ 
there; bought Phenomenon and Cardinal PufF, two famous race 
horfes, befides various other blood horfes, and fundry pigs and 
cows 4 — an4 having chartered a (hip, and put all this live ftock, 
together with his family on board, he thought he had ' a 
;moft favourable profpeA. * So little defponding was Mr Parkin*- 
ibn's temper while planning his adventure, and fo entirely did 
(he referve for the feafon of a^ion thofe doubts and difcontents 
iKrhich fbould have fearched the fcheme in its formation. 

His difefters and croffcs (we fufpedk he never thought of thfc 
difference) began in port. The (hip was improperly laden, and 
iiad to wait a fortnight for.ballaft. This delrfy injured the horfes, 
^nd coirfumed the ftores. One of the fervants was difmiffed for 
iickiiefs — the other was prefied. Our author, and his fon cff 
twelve yeafB old, had to wait upon the whole live (lock; — they 
-kad a bad paffage of twelve weeks, — loft eleven out of (ixteeh 
litorfes,— and arrived at Norfolk in the middle of Novembef. 
In the frame of mind, which thefc incidents were calculated to 
create, he entered upon his examination of the promifed land 9 
and ^ the firft of his difcoveries forms the groundwork of all his 
iliiiappointments, we ihail extra^ his account of the manner iti 
which the melsmeholy truth burft upon hhn, that North Amerioa 
is not, yet the proper country for rearing prize cattle. 

• After 'd I rmer was over, I began to inquire for fome hay for my 
horfee and cattle ; but was told there was no fuch thing. I was ailo- 
nifiied to find in fo large a town, where a great number of horfct, 
similes, and cows, were kept, no bay, and in the month of November 
.too. The people (eemed as much furprifed at my aiking for hay, 4s I 
.was at there being none : and well they might ; for when I walked out 
into the ground, I iaw no fuch thing as grafs growing, nor any fort of 
green herb. This to me, as an Englishman, was a very unnfual fp€c« 
tacle ; to fee land without fomething upon it : and not a little mortify* 
ing, to one who had been tempted to believe it to be (as they term it) 
the beft land in the world. 1 knew that if all their land was like that, 
a man could not live in plenty and fplendour from the produce of fuch 
Crops as it would brifig. 

* It was natural for me now to inquire, what they ke^t their cows 
and horfes on during the" winter. They told me — their horfes on blades, 
and their cows on flop?. I neither knew what blades nor Jlofis were. 

The people feeracd to laugh at me for my inquiry 5 as by this time they 

had 
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had learnt tbat I was the Englifh farmer who had come over with a 
quantity of horfes, bulls, cows, hogs, and dogs, and taken a farm of 
General Wafhington at Mount-Vernon. I have reafon to fay, indeed^ 
I was not a fit man to farm in their country ; which I heard faid re- 
peatedly, both at that time and afterwards, during my (lay in America. 
This I knew to be true : nor is any Englifhman : — it does not fciit vcr^ 
well to take any thing from rich land to poor. 

Now to return to the flops and the blades. — The latter proved to \k 
blades and tops of Indian corV) t and the flops were the fame that ate 
put into the fwilltub in England, and given to ho^ ; compofed of 
broth, difti-wafhings, cabbage^leaves, potatoe* parings, &c. The cow9 
even eat the dung of a horfei as naturally as an Englifh cow does hay ; 
and are all in the ilreets, robbing every man's cart of thcfe blades as 
they come to be fold, or picking up any thing elfe they can find. It 
appeared to me that a man's having land in or about that town, was of no 
advantage to him in keeping cows, as it growed no grafs ; the flreet was 
the cheapeil place to keep them in, and the beft. ' VoL I. p. 38.-40. 

It may be proper to add, however, that our author, in the 
fequel, found the trade of a cowfceder a fingularly profitable 
one ; and that his horfes approved exceedingly of thofe blades 
• which it was the praftice to fell by the pound, in the fame 
manner as tea in England. ' Now, we are far from prcfuming 
to enter the lifts with Mr Parkinfon upon queftiona of agricu£ 
tare 5 but we may be permitted, with much humility, to doubt 
if there is any better proof of the cow than her milk,— or, if the 
rider is fo good a judge of fodder as his horfe. 

From Norfolk Mr Parkinfon proceeded to Mount-Vernon, a 
voyage generally of eleven hours, but which his ufual bad luck 
protrafted to nine days ; and on viewing the farm, he declared 
lie wotild not accept the fee-flmple of it for one year's rent. He 
was very kindly received at the General's, but found every thing 
fo bad, that his converfation feems to have been one continued 
grumble. There was no grafs ; the clover was miferable 5 the 
oats had never more than four grains on a ftalk 5 the longefl ftraw 
was twelve inches ; the cattle were poor ; nor was his eye re- 
frefhed by the fight of a fmgle dunghill. It was feme confola- 
tion, however, to meet with a fleward, who * found fault with 
every thing, jujl like a foreigner ; ' and, among other things, 
with his mafter, of whom he gave our author fo unfavour.ible an 
account, that he thought the fleward had fome fears of being fup- 
planted by him. Our author now made a tour of about five 
months, through the different parts of the country \ was every 
where well received, and conflantly preffed to fettle as a farmer, 
by the gfeat landed proprietors. His anfwer feems to have been 
pretty uniform— that he would not take a prefent of their land. 

It 
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It; is very clear, from his own ftatements, that his opinion of the 
foil was mingled with his ctifguft at the manners and cuftoms oi. 
the country, and that the want of thofe comforts to which he 
had been habituated in England, was the chief caufe .of his dif- 
content with the farms of America. In the whole of his nume- 
rous details and anecdptes, we can difcover nothing aflerted of 
that country, which might not have been ptedifted from a little 
confideration of its peculiar' circumftances \ and no inconvenience 
imputed, which is not fufceptible of an effeftual remedy, either 
at the prefent moment, or in the rapid progrefs of its improve-^ 
ment. ^Our readers will immediately perceive, that each parti- 
cular in the following enumeration of the grievances which 
form the theme of thefe volumes, is the neceflary confequence of 
the recent fettlemeht of America, its fcanty population, and li- 
mited capital. 

The difficulty of procuring fervants or labourers of any kind, 
is the complaint which moft frequently recurs ill Mr Parkinfon's 
narrative. Their wages are extremely high ^ they come and go 
according to their fancy ; their infolence is Unbounded ; and i 
farmer in the beft circumftances, muft lay his account with fre- 
quently devoting both himfelf and. his family to the nieaneft oc- 
cupations in agriculture. The lazinefs and infolence of fervants^ 
is uniformly afcribed by our author to what he is always railing, at 
under the name of American liberty and equality. It is, no 
doubt, a moft unpleafant part of that comfortlefs kind of fociety^ 
which is the lot of the more recent fettlements in the New Worlds 
But it may be almoft altogether afcribed to the monopoly price of 
labour in every young comnlunity, unlefs in fo far as it is occa- 
fionally heightened by the accidental circumftance of negro flaves 
forming a part of tlie population in fome of the ftates. 

• None but thofe who have been in America would fuppofe but there 
are people to be had, for either love or money, to do the dirty work ; 
but I have been obliged to clean my Own boots and fhoes when I have 
Ijad four fervants in the houfe; and myfelf, wife, and^amily, have 
rifen in a morning to milk the cows, when our fervants were in bed. I 
fhould term fuch, very bad management in England ; but the idea of 
liberty and equality there, deftroys all the rights of the mailer, and e- 
very man does as he likes. 

* If a white fervant is fent on an errand to a neighbour's houfe, he 
will go in with his hat on, and perhaps fit down with as much freedom 
as though he was in his Own or mailer's houfe. It is very common, if 
you ftep out of your houfe into the garden, to find a man of any de- 
fcription (black or white) when you come in, to have hghted his pipe, 
and fitting down in a chair, fmoking, without apology, with as much 
compofure as though he was a lodger in the houfe : and any man that 
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cbftru(fls thefe liberties is looked upon as a bad fubjeft, and an enemy 
to the rights. of man, and infringer of the rights which they and their 
fathers have fought for. * Introd. p. 30. 31. 32. 

^ Nmvjj with regard to the liberty and equality expefted by feme 
who emigrate from thcfe kingdoms to America, they will find that not 
very pleafant. There is no Enghfhman who doed not think himfelf a- 
bovc the flcgro } but when he comes there, he will have to eat, drink; 
and deep with the negro flaves. Hence it is that (lories are told of the 
fervants in America wantiBg to eat and drink in the dining-room with 
their matters. As the mafter cannot keep three tables, the white fer- 
vant thinks himfelf (from the boaft of the American liberty and equa- 
lity) more on an equality with the mafter than with the negro j and as 
' the negro is under no greater fubordinalion than to acknowledge the^ 
man he works for aa mafter, the white man (if he be not a flave) to 
caufe a diftindlion, "will not call him Majler : therefore, among the 
white men in America, tliey are all Mr and Sir ; fo that, in conver. 
fation, you cannot difcover which is the mafter, or which is the man*. 
It is the . fame with the white women ; they are all Madam and Mlfs, 
If you call at the door of any man, and afk the feryant if his mafter is 
at hoine, he will fay, ** Mafter ! I have no mafter : do you want Mr 
Such-a-one I ^ that is, the man he ferves : — arid if you want a raaa 
that is a white fervant, the mafter calls him in the fame manner. 

* No\V, this ftts fo. uneafy on an Englifh ferVant, that, by being call- 
ed Mr and Sity he foon becomes the greateft puppy imaginable, and 
much unpleafanter even than the negro. Then, as aH men imitate their 
betters in pride «knd confequence, when the negroes meet together, they 
are all Mr and Madam among themfirf ves» ' Ibid., p. 1 8—20. 

Now, a perforv who was refoWed to argue with Mr Parkinfon 
\ipOtt his favourite ground of comparing America with England, 
might' be permitted to fuggeft, as an offiet againft thefe undoubt- 
ed evils of a fcanty population, the poor-rates which an exceffive 
population have entailed on the Englifli cultivator. But, at any . 
rate, it mutt be allowed, that as the numbers increafe in Ameri- 
ca, the evil complained of will wear out ; that while the govern- 
ment remains fufficiently ftrong to fecure the rights of property, 
and tne monopoly of the labouring claifes continues to decreafe ; 
thefe, like all otner dealers^ in articles of growing fapply, will 
become more and more courteous to their employers. . 

A farmer who repairs to America, fays our author, will find 
his occupation there quite a new trade. He will have to chop 
i%up trees, and cultivate the land by the hoe and gick-axe, inftead 
of the plough and harrows. The implements of hufbandry are 
£0 cxpenfive, that he will have to make them himfelf, and will 
therefore make them badly. — ^There ia no doubt, that if a perfon 
will have cheap land, he muft go to fome diftance from gre^ 
towns ', and, t9 get the cheapeil, he muft take it uncleared. . But 
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was not thid a very obviotts confideratlon for Mr Parkinfon before 
he left England ? We dare to fay Sir Jobn Sinclair could have 
told it him. 

In like manner doe^ he complain of the want of corn-mer- 
chants, and the diftance from market towns— -evils which are 
common to America With every extenfive country, ill peopled and 
deficient in capital. 

^ It may be worthy of remark, that the grain raifed in thofe part* 
of America paffes through a number of hands before it comes to the 
confumer, which muft leffen the grower's gains. He firfl fends it one 
or two hundred miles, and from that to eight hundred, "miles, to mar- 
ket, and conuniflions a man to fell it < then the miller gets hold of it : 
there is a Cafk to put the flour in, which is nearly a wafte : there is a;i 
infpedor to examine the flour : then there is frequently another com- 
miflion to buy the flour to fl\jp it : then there is the fhip's freight to 
pay, and another commiflion, warehoufe-room in England, &c. All 
thefe certainly ane great difadvafttages : they fhackle the commerdal. 
interefts of thofe parts called the Eaftem ihore, and leflen the profits of 
the land's produce.' Vol. I. p. 224. 225. 

He complains alfoj that moft of the common trades are unpro- 
fitable in America. A miller's lifed to be reckoned a good one j 
but our author aflerts, that two millers will not fay fo. A brew- 
er's bufinefe he thinks among the beft ; but tells a ftory of an at- 
tenipt made by one to impofe upon him : And inBakimore, where 
he wiflied to fettle, there were too few inhabitants to render a 
brewery worth while ; neverthelefs, he made money by teaching 
fome people who had eftabliihed one. The leather made in Ame- 
rica is bad^ though tanningis reckoned profitable ; but people make 
rich by importing leather from England : And our author aflerts, 
that more is favea by retailing Englifh hats, at ^oo.per cent, advance, 
than by making them in the country. It was furely Mr Parkin- 
' fon's own fault, if he expefted to find flourifliing manufadlures 
in America, or indeed to fee any thing made tliere, which was 
. fufliciently valuable, in proportion to its bulk> to bear the expence 
of a- voyage from Europe. 

In various inftances, our author betrays his difguft at the inele- 
gant manner of living, common among the cultivators refident up- 
on the remoter fettlements \ nor is he fatisfied even with the ftyle 
of the beft focieties. He feems to be ofiended with the prattics 
of having early fiippers of tea and beef fteaks : in fhort, he is 
refolved to be contented with nothing that is not Englifh. No 
one certaWy ever thought of recomniending America as the land 
of elegance and refinement j but we are much deceived by the 
tone of th« volumes before us, if the author has any right to 
complaia of New York, or even Baltimore, , in this point of view y 
and we are very fure that he faw no living, in the woods therafelvesy 
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fefs choice than his own Lincolnfliire regimen tliirty jrears ago, 
according to the defcription he has given of it. 

* I was accuftomed to eat what may be termed black bread, for 
which the fmall wheat, called hinder ends, or light wheat, taken out 
of the beft fent to market, is ufed, and kept for family ufe ; which, 
being ground, was afterwards pafTed through a wide fieve, with the 
fmalT bran fearced out of the beft wheat flour, and put amongft the 
bread meal ; altogether making a fort of coarfe or black bread ; and 
the fine flour ufed for puddings, pies, &c. Yeafl: not being then in ge- 
neral ufe, a piece of dough was kept out of the laft baking, and fak- 
ed ; which, before the time of ufing it for the next batdi, becoming 
four, this fort of bread acquired the fame quality. ' 

* Very fat bacon was the chief of our diet, garden ftufF not being 
in fuch general ufe as at this time, excepting the large Windfor beans 
in funmicr, and^tatoes occafionaUyin the winter, with peas-puddings. 
I know no greater dainty to me than thefe beans and fat bacon, or 
peas-pudding to the offal of pig's flefli in the winter, or forae of tlxe 
black bread and fat bacon. * Vol. II. p. 721—723. 

The climate of America is the objeft of frequent animadver- 
fion from Mr Parkinfon. He feems never to have recovered 
from the fright which a thunder*fl:orm gave him foon after his ar- 
rival. <», 

* A fmall cloud appears firft, and very quickly gathers and blackens 
the ilcy. The wind begins to bk)w, with thunder and lightning, fo tre- 
mendous, that a ftranger might fuppofe it would deftroy every thing up- 
on the earth. The thunder-bolts will fplit the trees in the woods in 
fuch a manner as was very furprifing to me when I firfl faw it ; and 
made me believe the country was ordained by the Almighty a proper 
place for convid^s, as it would make them repent of their former fins. ' 

This idea, fuggefted by the ftorm, is not loft fight of in the 
fequel. Sly hints are thrown out, from time to time, refpefting 
thefhare which * twelve honeft men* had in peopling the comi- 
try ; and our author fums up his opinion of the whole continent, 
by ffating, that * it appears to him to be a moft proper place for 
the ufe to which it was firft appropriated, namely, tne reception 
of convifts. ' p. 489. 

The extravagance of his aflfertion regatding the quality of the 
land m America, may be eftimated by the following fpecimens- : 
* The lands of America are fo barren, that it cofts more to raife 
a crop and carry it to market, than will aflx)rd the ufual comforts 
of fife.' (p. So.)" He ufed to think Balthnore a moft induftrious^ 
and lively place ; but he cannot conceive how it (hould be fo, 
or whence the riches of a nation can come, * if the produce cofts 
more in raifing and fending to market than it is worth. ' fibid.) 
'We profefs ourfelves much in the fame difficulty. He knew ^ 
gentleman at Baltimore who acknowledged, that, by cultivating 

part 
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part of two eftates, the one fourteen miles, the othet only a iftile 
and a half from that city, he loft one thoufand pounds a yean This 
ingenious perfon was from Ireland, (p. 26.) Our author loft a- 
bove four pounds an acre on his barley, crop, upon his beft land. 
It is true, he had not manured it, and when he did he gained 
greatly, (p. 193.) A feller of potatoes in Philadelphia market 
made him believe, that they fold for lefs than it coft to get them 
out of the ground. This very credible informer was a Scotch- 
man, (p. 19^5*) It would be endlefs to relate the ftories with which 
thefe volumes abound, ^f perfons ruined by American fpecula* 
tions ; drive'n' mad by their difappointments ; and, what is ftill 
more fingular^ remaining in the country as cultivators, while their 
capital is yearly abforbed, and the Jand barely yields, to their ut- 
tnoft exertions, enough to pay the land-taxes- 

But if thefe ftatements Ihould be thought to require any de- 
tailed refutation, we can be at-no lofe to find it in the other 
parts of the work. One very great fubjeft of complaint with 
Mr Parkinfon is, the conftant practice of making free with grow- 
ing crops, and efpecially fruit, which prevails among the people 
of the United States. A waggoner, in paffing by your field, 
thinks nothing of giving his horfes a good feed of corn or hay., 
and taking as much maize as he can eat at a meal himfelf, (p. 32.) 
if a perfon has an orchard at ail near the road, every one who 
travels that way helps himfelf to a« much fruit as he pleafes 4 and 
no proprietor ever thinks of checking this prafticc. Our author 
was, however, refolved to fet another example, and applied to a 
juftice of peace, who received him very civilly j told him, the laws 
were the fame upon fuch trefpafles as in England ; but adyifed 
him not to think of * bringing offenders to juftice for fo fmall 
crimes \ ' and added, * that as it was cuftomary in that country 
for people to take a little fruit, they were fure not to be punifh* 
ed, if they did not behave ill in any other refpeft. ' — ^ In fhort 
{fays Mr Parkinfon), I began to underftand, that if fhey only 
filled theif pockets and handkerchiefs, I was not to mind it. ' 
His only reiource was the affiftance of an oak fapHng, by the co- 
pious ufe of which, accompanied with the frequent firing of muf- 
quets, he at laft fucceeded in explaining his views of property to 
the vicinage. The natives for a long time did not at all compre- 
hend the meaning of his * itifultSy^ as they termed it j and could 
not imagine how any one Ihould be fo ftingy, as to prevent them 
from * taking a few peaches and apples in a friendly way : ' (8ee 
p. 6r2. to p. 620.)- All this we cannot help confidering as rather 
a proof of abundance^ than of the bad police to which the au- 
jthor afcribes it. 

^^ain, Mr Parkinfon's turnip crop yielded him three hundred 
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and fixty bufhcls an acre, which brought in from three acrts one 
hundred and fixty-twp pounds, (p. 169.) He had as many bufhels 
of potatoes in an acre, (p. 190.) He does not deny that the In- 
dian corn is a molt profitable crop 5 and that a dairy-farm yields 
very great returns, {pafflm,) Even from breeding, which he is 
mod inclined to undervalue, lie fhews that large gains may be 
obtained. The AoKirican hogs ^ pay moft for food, he fays, of 
any he ever faw (p. 29 1 ) ; and from one fow, . he had in cJeyen 
months above one hundred and twenty-five pounds, (p. 292.) The 
flieep, too, thrive extremely well, in fpite of all his invc£lives a- 
gainft American ftock- farming. Their wool is in general foft 
and fine ; and they might clip for as good clothing-wool as in any 
pa.rt of the' world> were the proper attention beftowed on the 
breeding, (p. 293. & 295.) The rapid increafc of population in 
America is a more general faft, perfe£ily fubverfive of all our 
author's declamations ag^inft the qualities of the foil; and his 
only anfwer to the obvi6us refutation which he receives from the 
^reat exportation of wheat, is nothing more than an explanation 
of it. He fays, nearly all the wheat grown there is exported, 
and its place fupplied by Indian com, to which the natives give 
the preference, (p. 721.) 

, la. truth, it requires no great difcernment to perceive that 
what Mr Parkinfon means by good land, is land which can 
fupport the fat cattle known in the breeding diftrifts of Eng- 
land ; and that he has confounded the qualities of the foil 
with the ftages of cultivation and the progrefs of fociety. One 

!:)affage has found its way into thcfe volumes, which throws 
bmc light iipon tlie caufe of the poverty that forms the theme 
of all his complaints. We fee that he evidently cbofe the part^ 
of the country where he was fure of meeting with appearances 
of want and comfortlefs living. * I was very much attached, * 
fays he, * to Baltimore, finding that New York and Philadelphia 
were much cheaper fupplied with the land^ produce than that 
city V'-^hey having great plenty of hay, more clover than could 
be fold, excellent beef, good yeal (the mutton but middling), pork 
very fine, turkeys very fine, and all forts of poultry ; vegetables 
in great plenty. I returned, therefore, from New York,' &c. 
(p. 85.) And again, * la my journey between New York atid Phi- 
ladelphia, along that toad, the farm-houfes fcemed to be as thick- 
ly planted as in mofl parts of England, and had a greater fliow 
of produce than I ever faw any where elfe in America \ but from 
the bell information I could get, land was very dear. ' {ibid.) Now, 
wliere fuch improvements can proceed, it is manifeft that there. 
is no curfe upon the foil ; that a little time only is required for 
fpreading the fame wealthy afpe£l over the lefs cultivated dif- 
trids 5 and that our author may foffibly live to fee, in the neigj^ 

bourhood 
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bourhood of New York, eyen an , imitation of .Mr Bake well, 
\i''hom he confiders as the greateft.man that ever lived. * 

In the courfe of Mr Parkinfon's narrative, wc h^ve met w^itti 
a great deal of low fcufrility, fometirnes approaching to the na- 
ture of libels againft individuals j and have noticed a few fpecimens 
of tlie propenfity too common an^ong travellers, to repeat in print 
what wa$ committed to the confidential intercourfe of private 
fociety. We (hall only cite fome of the mod exceptipnabk paffages. 
When General Wamington gave him permiffion to dedicate his 
book on farming to him, he deGred that this might not be mention- 
ed in the dedication, becaufe he had refufed a fimilat requeft to 
many of his own countrymen. Our author only half complies with 
this condition, when he prints it in the body of the prefent wofk^ 
(p, 64.) In p. 445, he relates fome comments of his particular 
friend Mr Bordley, an American magillratc ' and judgfe, highly 
difrefpeftful both to Congrefs and his country in general. And, 
in p. 505, he tells the whole ftory of the impofitjons which his 
hoft Mr Bell praflifed in his trade. The inventive againft Mr' 
Cooper, in p. 647. and 648, is almofl aftionable'; he accufes him 
'of ^ falfttks^ and ^ dijjoneliy^* and defcribes him as a perfon 
whom * no man of rcfpeflbabiHty will fpeak to. ' The caufe of 
our author's rage at this gentleman is, that he praifed the land in 
America. The following paftagq is unique even in Mr Parkin- 
fon's writings : M am periuadqd that there are thoufands of A- 
mericans who, for want of education and attending divine wor- 
ihip, think that man a fool who pays any attention to thofe du- 
ties, believing that cunning is the mod neceflary qualification for 
I3iankind to poflefs. From their unfortunate independency being 
obtained by artifice, it (Irengthens th?ir mind much in the prac- 
tice: the reader may conceive this to be more. likely, when \\. \% 
known that their chief teachers are Tom Paine, Do£lor Prieftley, 
^nd others of the fan^e defcription* Mr JefFerfon, the prefident, 
18 by many gentlemen in America believed to be an atheift; 
though, from my own knowledge in b^ing in his company, I 
have no reafon to fay fo. There are in his writings fome allu- 
fions to it ; and I faw a parajr^aph in the newfpapcr, of his hav- 
ing given Tom Paine a prcf&ng invitation to return to America^ 
If fo, I fhould think the report to be true, * p» 477» 

Upon the whole, we are not of the number of Mr Parkiqfon'^ 
admirers. With the exception of two long ftories, defcribing^ the 
cruelties of the Indians, which he has incorporated with his nar- 
rative, in order to illuftrate the difadvantages of the back fettle - 

C 4 ments, 

* * There is no record of fuch a maa c^ifling upon earth la any age 
whatever-' P- 57J>' 
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ments, and which are in faft copied from former publications, 
we have found fcarcely any thing that deferves the name of a- 
mufement in thefe two volumes of travels. The author may be 
an exceedingly flcilful farmer ; but we doubt if agriculturifts will 
derive any information from his details, unlefs his experiment on 
the ufe of plafter of Paris, in promoting the growth of turnips, 
and rendering them a fafe fodder for milch cows, fliould be 
found fufficiently accurate. After the abftraft and fpecimens 
which we have given of his general reafonings, we believe little 
needs be faid upon the merits of his produftion as a portion of 
•theory. And his praftical inferences againft emigration, apply not 
to the cafe of thofe who are the moft prone to feek new fortunes 
in diftant climes — the deftitute claffes of the community, who 
follow the chance of high wages and cheap lands 5— but to the fi- 
tuation of capitalifts, who, we much fear, will not be deterred 
fjrom engaging in American fpeculations to the very limited ex- 
tent in which they have already indulged, by the numerous proofs 
adduced in Mr Parkinfon's ftatements, that a man may obtain 
large returns upon a trifling flock, if he can only fubmit to a tem- 
porary privation of the comforts and luxuries, which are beyond 
the reach of new communities. 

Before concluding, we fhall extraft the only anecdotes of Ge- 
neral Wafliington which the author has recorded. It may amufe 
our readers, to obferve the confidence with which/ he deduces 
that illuftrious perfon's greatnefs from the moft trivial of all the 
good qualities ever attributed to his charafter. 

* I think a large number of negroes to require as fevere diicipline as 
a company of foldiers : and that may be one and the great caufe why 
General Wafhington managed hie negroes better than any other man, 
he being brought up to the army, and by nature induftrious- beyond 
any defcription, and in regularity the fame. There are feveral anec- 
dotes related of him, for being methodical. I was told by General 
Stone, that he was travelling with his family in his carriage acrofs the 
country, and, arriving at a ferry belongitig to Gcfteral Wafhington, he 
offered the ferryman a rooidore. The man faid, ** I cannot take it, '' 
The General aikcd, " Why, John ? '* He replied, " 1 am only a fer- 
vant to General Wafhington ; and I have no weights to weigh it with : 
jand the General will weigh it ; and if it fhould not be weight, he wil| 
not only nnake me the lofer, but he will be angry with me. " — ^* Well, 
John, you mufl take it ; and I will lofe three pence in Its value : " the 
ferryman did fo ; and he carried It to General Wafhington on the Sa- 
turday night following. The General weighed it ; and it was no^ 
>veight : it wanted three halfpence : General Wafhington carefully lap- 
ped up thethree half-pence in a piece of paper, and direfted it to Ge- 
neral Stone, which he received from the ferryman, on his return, Gc- 
ficr^i jStone told me. another of his regularities ; that, during the time 
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he was engaged in the army in the American war, and from home, he 
had a plailerer from Baltimore, to plafler a room for him ; and the 
room was meafured, and the plafterer's demand paid hy^ the ileward. 
When the General returned home, he meafured the room, and found 
the work to come to lefs by fifteen (hillings than the man had received. 
Some time after, the plafter^r died ; and the widow married another 
man, who advertifed in the newfpapers to receive all and pay all due to 
or hy her former hufband. The General, feeing the paper, made a 
demand of the fifteen fhillings, and received them. Another time, a 
roan ca^me to Mount-Vernon to pay rent ; and he had' not the exaft 
balance due to the General : when the money was counted, the General 
faid, " There wants four pence. " The man offered him a dollar, and 
defired him to put it to the next year's account. No,' he muft get the 
change, and leave the money on the table until he had got it. The 
jDan rode to Alexandria, which is nine miles from Mount- Vtfrnon j and 
then the General fettled the account. It was always his cuftom, when 
he travelled, to pay as much for his fervant*s breakfeft, dinner, or fup- 
per, as for his own. I was told this by the keeper of a tavern, where 
the General break ftifted ; and he made the bill three fhillings and nine- 
pence for the mafler's breakfaft, and three ihillings the ferv»nt'a. The 
General fent for the tavern-keeper into the room, and defired he would 
make the fame charge for his fervants as for himfelf, for he doubted not 
that they had eaten as much. This fhewS he was as corredl in paying 
as in receiving.-^It is faid that he never had any thing bought lor his 
»tife that was by weight, but he weighed it, or any thing by tale, but 
he had it counted : and if he did not find the due weight or number, 
he fent the articles back again to be regulated. There is a ftriking in^ , 
ilanc? related o/ his condefcendency : he fent to a fhoemaker in Alex- 
andria to come to meafure him for a pair of fiioes ; the fhoemaker an- 
fwered By the fervant, that it was not his cufiom to go to any one's 
houfe to take meafure for fhoes. The General being told that, mount? 
ed hia horfe, and went to the fhoemaker to be meafured. 

* It may be worthy the reader's notice, to obferve what regularity 
does ; fince there cannot be any other particular reafon given for Gene- 
ral Wafhington's fuperior powers, than his correftnefs, that made him 
able to govern that wild country : for it was the opinion of many of 
his moft intimate -friends, that his intelleAs were not brighter than 
thofe of many other men. To me hcappeared a mild friendly man j in 
company rather referved ; in private fpeaking with candour. His be- 
haviour to me was fuch, that I fhall ever revere his name. Before he 
died, General Waftiington himfelf, with his own hands, clofed his eyes 
and mouth. 

« General Wafhington lived a great man, and died the fame. He 
rode into his plantation in the fore part of the day, came home, and 
died about eleven o'clock at night, of a putrid fore throat, an inflamma- 
tory complaint frequent in America. I conceive it to be occafioned by a 
jpoifonous infedt received in with. the breath. 1 am of opinion that the 

General 
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General aevcr knowingly did any thinpr wrong, but did to all men as 
ke wQuM t(i^ fl)Ould d^ tp him. Therefore, it is not to be fuppofed 
that be would injure the negro. Cowards only aft cruelly to thofe be- 
neath them. There was aa Inftance of hia giving encouragement to 
duelling, which much furprifed military men : two officers had fought 
iiduel; and, according to the. laws and regulations of the army, one 
^f thcpi wa$ broken; out in four days afterwards, the General promot- 
ed him to a much higher rank. The officers I heard fpeak of it, faid 
it was done with an intention of making the inferior officers obey their 
fuperior?* There is a remark frequently made, of the General's expof- 
ing his old white borfe to fale, which he rode during the war ; which 
fhows that he treated every creature according to its nature — a horfc as 
a borfe, a negro a8 a negro. ' Vol. II. p. 436 — 442. 



Art. III. Medical Reports, on the EffeBs of Water^ Cold and 
tVarnti as a Remedy in Fe'Oer and other Difeafef^ ivhether rtp- 
flied to the Surface of the Body^ or ufed internally. In Two Vo- 
lumcis. By James Curric, M. D. F. R. S. Fell Roy. Coll. Ph. 
Edifl. 1804. 

HThe firft volume of thi$ excellent work was puWiflied in 1797. 
■*• In the prefent (being the third) edition, it is accompanied 
by » fequel, containing teftimouials from praditioners in diiFer- 
<Jnt parts of the world, as to the utility of the pradlice which it 
recommends. As the treatment of fever by cold affufion, upon 
Scientific and accurate principles, may be cpnfidered as being yet 
in its infancy, wc fliali take the prefent opportunity of analyzing 
die whole work. 

When the bold pra£tice detailed in thefe volumes was firft 
offered to the public, it excited no fmall degree of intercft 
and furprife. Such, however, was the modefly with which 
the gift was prefented, and the ability with which its exten- 
(ive advantages were pointed out, that it was generally received 
with gratitude ; and if not improved with alacrity, at Icafk treated 
with mute and indolent accjuiefcence. By fome indeed among 
thofe, who are more engaged in the praftice than the ftudy of their 
profeflion, it was reprobated for its novelty and its raftnefs. But 
.as no protefts of this nature were entered at the bar of the pub- 
iic> and as the prejudices in queftion are gradually dying away, 
we do not think it neceiTary to fay any thing in anfwer to fuch aa 
imputation. There is another clafs of detraGord, however, who 
require a more laborious confutation ; we mean thofe who, hav- 
ing admitted the utility, have objedled-to the novelty of Dr Cur- 
riers prai^ice- Few difcoverics in fci^nce or literature have at 
any tim£ been offered to the world, without being either oppofed 
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or hcglcded : and when a public bcncficior ceafes to be calum- 
niated as a rafli and dangerous innovator, he commonly begins to 
be traduced as a mere copyift and plagiary. From the fir ft of 
thefe forms of perfecotion, the work before us fuffered but flight* 
ly. Dr Currie's Reports obtained an early introdu£l:ion to the no^ 
tice and favour of the public ; and the praftice which it recopi- 
mends being founded upon the &tm bafis of experimejit, liule 
room was left for doubt or cavil as to its advantages. It then be- 
came a matter of furprife, that a treatment fo conformable to tlie 
firople di<^atc$ of our fcnfations, fbotdd not have been coeval 
with the earlieft periods of human hiftory. Hence, it was judged 
probable, that the praftice of cold aft'ufion could not be new. 
Critical inquiries into the works of the ancients were inftituted to 
afcertain this knotty point ; and as water, in fome form or other, 
has been employed for various purpofes, both before and after 
the ceri of Hippocrates, the fublimc difcovery was made, that 
the Prince of piiylicbns might j for tmy thing nvejiti^nv to tl^ con-- 
irary^ have advifed its external application in ardent fevers, with 
proper attention to tlie circumftances detailed in the Medical- Re- 
ports. This difcovery being made, the next in the order of e- 
vents to be expefted was, that the pra£i:ice of cold affufioi> in 
typhus, upon the principles in qiieftion, fhouUi be afcribed to 
Hippocrates, and his fucceflbrsof the faculty of phyfic, for many 
centuries after his time. We have heard this opinion ailerted by 
fome practitioners, whofe character ftands high in the eilimation 
of the puMic. It has been retailed by thofe whom we could not 
fuppofe capable of afcertaining the fa£k for themfelves. The 
conduGors of periodical publications have allowed the fame idea 
to pafs through their hands to the public without confutation, or 
.even the ceremony of a remaA. 

Thaj: fome of the properties of water were known in the days 
of Hippocrates, we are very ready to acknowledge ; but it does 
not therefore follow, that he was acquainted with all its ufes* 
Becaufe he was an attentive obferver and an aeute inveftigator, it 
does not neceflarily follow, that he detcfled all fhe afFeftions of 
life and motion. Fevers, it is true, depopulated the fineft cities 
of Greece in the time of that hoary pra£litioncr j but the infer- 
ence, that the cold affiifion was therefore ufed, does not appear 
fclf-evident to our weak apprehenfions. It cannot be an objeft 
with us to deprive the G)an fage of a (ingle laurel, to which hi^ 
abilities, patriotifm, and induftry fo eminently entitled him. Ne- 
yer (hall we raife a facrilegious hand to (hake the crown which 
the Athenian people placed upon his venerable head. We ad- 
mire his writings as much as thofe can do, who afcribe to him tlie 
honour of the prafticc of the coW affulion in fever 5 but (till we 

are 
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arc bound, from impartial conviftion that he was not entitled to 
it, to rcfufe him the honour of that difcovery. That he was 
partial to the ufe of water in various difeafes, we readily ad- 
mit. But his ideas on the fubjeft were confufed, his praftice 
undecided, and fometimes dangerous, and his theories falfe. 
The greateft part, perhaps, of the rough materials are to be 
found in the writings of Hippocrates and other ancient works ; 
but the beautiful fabric which we now contemplate, with thofe 
materials poliflied and adjufted to their refpe£bive Ctuations in 
the edifice, was fir ft imperfeSly defigned by the late vener- 
able Prefident of the Edinburgh College of Phyficians, and ex- 
ecuted and finiftied by the author of the prel'ent publication. 
The model is copied from nature, and the ftyle and execution ex- 
clufively Britifli. The faft, we conceive, very certainly is, that 
the principles of treatment which are prefented in the work be- 
fore us, never were fyftematically or praftically adopted by the 
ancients. In confirmation of this opinion, as well as to fettle a 
queftion in the hiftory of medicine, which cannot be devoid of 
intereft to the medical philofopher, we muft folicit the attention 
of our readers to a (hort (ketch of references to fuch paflages in the 
ancients as feem to bear upon the fubjeft in difpute. If it fhall 
appear that^Hippocrates and his fucceffors were in the habits of 
prefcribing the ufe of warm water in circumftances where Dr , 
Currie would either condemn '^in totoy or elfe confider it much 
lefs efficacious than cold water, it is fair to infer a clear and de.« 
cided difference, not only in their fyftems of treatment, but like- 
wife in their theories of animal heat, and its influence upon the 
phenomena of health and difeafe. 

Of the Greek and Roman writers upon the inftitutes and prac^ 
tice of phyfic, Hippocrates is inconlparably the moft valuable. His 
praftice, upon the whole, is a model of fimplicity, and, in moft 
difeafes not febrile, fcarcely improved upon to this day. He ad«« 
vifed the copious ufe of cold water and other diluent and acidu- 
lous potations even in fever ; and there are even a few inftances of 
vifceral phlegmonic inflammations, where he advifes pledgets of 
linen, dipped in cold water, to be applied to the hotteft parts. 
His general praftice, however, was to prefcribe hot fomentations 
in thofe cafes, * as well as in moft afieftions confequent upon in- 
flammatory 



* The edition of Hippocrates from which we quote, is that which 
was publifhed at Geneva iirthe year 1567 by Foefius. In head- 
ache, attended with fever, pains of the ears, &c. vol 1. § v. lib. 2. 

de AffeQion, "^H* U Tijjr xt^ttXnf o5vwm €^5n<r#w#, &c . .'Hf h jat 

Ztk Hvfn ^9ri«^> ^vfi» IvfA^t^u 9r«AAf imc* ^f^y &c. In incipient inr 
flaBimatory afieftions of the lungs, where he advifes warm water to be 

d|xml^t 
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flammatory difeafes. b Difeafes of debility are treated in the fame 
way, ^ as alfo apoplexy and other nervous diforders, bilious inter- 
mittents, J &c. Indeed, it would be difficult to mention a fingle 
morbid afFeftion in which the xcXXci ^i^» ><wuv is not in fome 
ftage of the complaint either direftiy prefcnbed •, or its propriety^ 
upon the principles of Hippocratic praftice, eafily inferred from 
analogous paflages. Such was the attachment of Hippocrates to 
the application of heat in various diforders, that he did not con- 
' fine himfelf to humid and wet fomentations, but preferred, in cer- 
tain circumftances, the^ore durable ftimulus of heated fait, with 
millet feed and other rubifacients. It is not improbable that 
this pradice was frequently attended with confiderable benefit. 
If hot enough to a£l as rubifacients, there is no doubt but the 
confequences would be favourable, fuch as remiifion of pain, &c. 
Such was the efFedl which the old Coan Doflor appears, in ge- 
neral, 

drank, as well as to be applied externally by ablution, de Affed. Interru 
r^iXv^^uifi ?iov<r»t ecvlcy 'tfoKXu xau Bt^fc2i TrXnf rm M^etX^^* SiC, In in- 
ilammatory affections of the liver during the remiffion of pain- (why' 
during the reniiflion of the pain ?) Trai^, de AffeB* Intern, p. 547, 
cxiretf ^f ain « vcv^ Xyuf eiv]lf ^roAA«f 9utt ^^fiaf^ 8cc, The warm bath in 

another variety of the difeafe, lib. 2. de Morbis MjI* %vKeirA> x«- 

$«i^9't* Xwa-etg tcvlcf vcXTiH ^s^f^ii, 7fito9 rov xtc^vrwy &c« In iniiamniatioa 
of the kidneys, p. 544. non fecus ac al'tu in loc'ts* 

b In morbo coxendico, and lumbar abfcefs. "l^<«ff ^' •....•.. r 

^^^t!^9frcc n Mrn, iy As/I§«o-i tceti ^?u»r^nxcc4 ^v^tn^h Lib, de jiffed. p. 524. 
In jaundice, ;^^i} ds 5iig^'A|r]i<i' »«e/ frivs^y, &c. jLib. 3^ ^/$ Morbis ^ ct^us^ 
dem pluribus in locis, N, B* In one of thofe inflances, pledgets of linen 
are advifed to be applied to the hotteft part. The bath, meaning tho 
tepid or warm bath, is recommended to be delayed for fome days. In 
.another fpecies of the fame difeafe, warm bathing and warm affuiion 
are recommended after proper evacutions — jufi retXXn f4,tXir\a cicri^ &c. 

^ In tabes dorfalis. After defcribing the difeafe in its various ftage^ 
^he proceeds to lay down the indications of it, beginning with olav wrus 

d Bilious fever, hb. 2. De Morb. p. 473. T»Ioy ^^ftM Xnitv, xtti 

• • • • olcC¥ itlcJi i^Vi XCVUV IKX^q ifCi^Vli* XXI VlVltV il^09Xlf filhOC^n- 

loy v^x^s^ voXXcy, xxt ^o(pxvztf riff X^^^^ '''^^ vltcxnn^ 4'*'/^?*" ^'^ ^^ »?^«^»!?« 
Sec. Lib, de Mftrb. lib. 2. p. 473. Quartan fevers — Warm bath dur- 
ing the apyrexia, p. 474. wherc, after the fweating flage, water is ad- 
viled to be drank copioufly. Tirx^xio^ frv^do^ crxv ixn^ Sec, The 
"treatment of tertians is conduifted upon the fame principles. In phre- 
nitis, or acntc fever, accompanied by a great determination to the head. 
'Trad, de Morh.- lib. 2, p. 467. If the cold fyftem does not fucceed, 
the hot is adWfed to be fubftituted* 
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neral, to have expeftcd from it ; for, upon its failure to abate or 
remove the pain, he frequently had recourfc to the aftual cautery. 
We have Hkewife no doubt, that, in the more general aiFufion of 
tepid water, fingular benefit was not unfrcquently obtained from 
it ; but the beneficial effefts arofe, not from any additional heat 
that was Imparted from the water to the patient, agreeably to Hip- 
pocrates*s fuppofition, but from the abilra€tion of that element 
during the procefs of evaporation. As foon a$ the warm water 
was applied to the furface of the patient, it was otpofed to the 
cold atmofphere, and reduced to the fame temperature with it. 
Let us attend to what Dr Currie fays upon this fubjeft. 

* At firft, I imagined that the tepid affufion might be beneficial in 
cafes where the heat of the body is below the degree ncceifary to render 
the cold affufion fafe. I employed it, therefor^, in thofe cafes of fever 
where the heat of the body did »o« exceed the temperature of heahbk 
A little experience, however, convinced me that this pradlice required , 
ft rift attention ; for I found, that, in many c^fes, at Icaft, the heat of 
the living body is lowered as fpcedily by the affufion of tepid water, as 
by the aflFufion of water that is cold :— -if 1 miftake not, in fotne cafes, 
the heat is lowered more fpcedily by the tepid water. To thofe who 
reafon rcfpeding the heating and cooling of the living body in the fame 
manner as refpefting inanimate matter, this obfervation will appear pa- 
radoxical. 1 affert it, however, from actual obfervatiola j and a little 
reflexion will explain the phenomenon; The evaporation from the fur- 
face is more copious from the tepid afFuGon, and on this the cooling of 
the body very much depends. But this is not all. The tepid affufion 
is little, if at all ftimulating ; and does not, like the cold affufion, roufe 
the fyftem to thofe anions by which heat is evolved, and the effcfts of 
external cold is rcfifted. Where the objedt is to dimirtifh heat, that 
may be obtained with greater certainty by the repeated ufe of the tepid 
affufiort, fuffering the furface of the body to be expofed In the interval 
to the external air ; and if the beanjs of the fun are excluded, and k 
ftream of wind blows over it, the heat may thus be reduced where cold 
water cannot be procured ; even in the warmcfl regions of the earth- 
on the plains of Bengal, or the fands of Arabia. ' Vol. I. p. 69-70. 

Hence, it appears clearly, that the affufion of tepid water, 
comprehending, under that term, from 87 to 97 degrees of 
Fahrenheit's fcale, aftually diminifhes the heat of the human 
body, and does it even more fpecdily than water wh^n applied 
perfe(9.]y cold, in the fame circumftances. This is a facfl: which 
certainly never was obferved by Hippocrates \ and the good ef- 
fefts which he expelled from warm bathing and ablutions, he 
at leaft principally afcribed to the additional heat which he fup- 
pofed them to communicate. Hippocrates, indeed, appears to 
us to have very imp^rfeclly underRood the laws ai>d modifica- 
l^ns of aiijimal heat. In the cold paroxyfms of intermittent and 

other 
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other fevers, he fuppofed that a dangerous redundance of heat 
was accumulated in the centre and yifceral regions, iit propor** 
tion as the extremities became coldj and that the opprelSoil 
at the precordia, naufea, vomiting, topical pains, ^nxieties^ 
and other correfjionding fymptoms, were properly to be af- 
€ribed to that redundance;— adding, that, in this fituation of 
things, it is of effential importance to prevent the deftruftivc 
• flame ' from raging amongft the vitals, and efpecially from af- 
cending to the head. * The indications of this theory, coiafbrnri*. 
ably to the dodlrinc of contraries, which he profefles wit6 ccr»- 
tain limitations to believe, would have been, to diminifli the 
heat of the flomach, thorax, and other central vifcera, by 
cold drinks and cold apprlicatronfe, and to increafe th^ tern*- 
perature of the extremities by hot pediluvium, heated bricks, 
finapifms, &c. The reverfe, however, of this practice is, iti 
many inftances, clearly recommended *, and, as it may ferve t6 
ihow how little his proceedings were inftuenced by general prin- 
ciples, and how little reafon there is for afcribing to him the 
fyftematic praftice of cold affufion, it may not be improper to 
take a brief and general view of his treatment in the maladies in 
queftion. 

In ardent fever * his treatment is fimple. The fevef not 
remitting either day or night,— the cheft of the patient pre- 
ternaturally hot, with cold extremities, and a cold abdomen, 
rough tongue, &c. : — an injedtion with mild broths,— -cold 
drinks,— no medicines : — ^afFufion, of water either warm or cold, 
not mentioned. In fevers from bile, ^ cold drinks ^^ //^///:/wi,-*-; 
emetics according to circqmftances, — proper attention to the 
ftate of the bowels :— -no advice for the external application of 
water. In fynpchous fevers, •* medicines according to the fymp^ 
toms indicative of debility,— the heat to be allayed by cooling 
medicated draughts,— upon which, if ficknefs fupervenes, other 
medicated draughts are ptcfcribcd :*— neither coW ablution nor 
affufion mentioned. In the mild (ever fometimes attending men- 
ftruation, * mUch *urarm ablution is recommended ; — the fiffie th 
the kvTt^ict, which is defcribed in the fecotid ttad Concerning 
difeafes. In the bilious fevers defcribed in the fame traA, a fi- 
milar treatment is recommended, with the addition of warm 

bathing. 
~ ■ ' ' ' ■ . . ■ .. ,..■—-... ^ , , . . ^ ■ , , . ■ , ■ . 

• Hippocrat. de Ration. Vift. in Morb. Acut. n«Jft?R Jg ^v/^^^'t 
tavliJf, 5cc. p. 398. cum fequcnuBus, 
' Lib. 2. de Morbis. 
^ X)e Dieta in Morbis Acutis. 
^ De Locis in Homin. 
i Lib. de Superfoetatione, p% 260. ttfequcnt. 
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bathing. ' In fevers accompanied by jaundice, k warm ablutions ; 
^nd, in another variety of the difeafe, the ivarm bath. In fevers 
"with cephalalgia, i fponging the head with worm water. In 
quartan fevers, ^ warm bath during the remiilion. In the ma- 
lignant fever, defignatcd aw^Sioi c^onahi, " he forbids the ufe of the 
bath, until the remiflion of the pain and the fever ; but, upon 
the remiflioo of thefe fymptoms, copious ablutions are advifed« 
JWe cannot refer to a fingle inftance, where cold aiFuCon, ap*- 
plied generally, or the cold bath, are recommended in circuro^ 
ftances which Dr Currie and his difciplcs would deem fafe. 

>But there are other confiderations by which we are induced to 
believe that Hippocrates was not acquainted with the principles of 
the prefent treatment of typhus fever. Of the fourteen cafes, fo 
well defcribed in his firft tradl:, on epidemic difeafes, it does not 
appear that the fever in any inftance was removed before the fifth 
day 5 and of fo early a crifis there is only one inftance, the cafe 
of Mirm, In this cafe, affufion is exprefsly faid to have been ufed, 
though, previous to it; a copious epifta^is is faid to have taken 
place from the left noftriU After the affufion, the recoUeftion 
xeturned, and the head became compofed. Whether the recovery 
of the patient is to be afcribed to the epiftaxis or to the affufion^ 
we will not venture to fay : whether the cold or the warm afFu- 
iion was imployed, we are not informed. The analogy of Hip*- 
pocrates's praGice in other inftances would lead us to fuppofe that 
it was the latter. If otherwife, it muft have been a fingular cafe^ 
as it has no fupport from fimilar hiftories In the Hippocratic prac- 
tice, o No pther favourable crifis took place until the eleventh 
day: one on the fourteenth, one on the feventeenth, and the 
remaining two on the twentieth. The others died. From tlaefe 
.hiftories we may fairly infer, that cold affufion was not employed 
at all ; or, at leaft, that it was only employed in one inftance^ 
which was by fix days the earlieft favourable crifis ; or, laftly, that 
it was not employed early enough in tjie difeafe, agreeably to the 

principles 

k Trad, de AfFeft. Intern. 

1 Lib. 2. de Morb. 

^ Lib. 2. de Morb. 

« Lib. 2. de Morb. p. 484, ctjequent, — Adwr^w 3' sr «ty eJt/vi b^jj x«i 

The 42nd Apborifra, Lib. vii. vol. 2. ""Hf ^^ilog fcn etx6 x^^^ 

*yivil»t — all the circumflances of caution which Hippocrates, as a mat- 
tcr of general pradlicc, feema to think necefTary to attend to. Why 
the affofion ^exprefsly the warm affufion) is to be avoided in bilious fe. 
vers, we are not inforojed. 
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principles ^hjcl^ we fuppofe to hare been firft afted updri i>y Dr 
Currie. It might be objefted, that the fever was of fo virulent a 
nature, that it wa« not to be conquered even by the fyftem of treat- 
ment by cold affufion. In reply to fuch an objedlion, it may be 
tobferved^ that fevers of the moft malignant charadler in this coun- 
try (as lliail aflpeaf in the fequel) are in general, and ainia^ unl* 
vetfaify, readily fubdued by Dr Currie's praSice ; that when 
they arc allowed to run their courfe, they are fatal in about the 
fame proportion iii this country as thofe which form the hiftoried 
of Hippocrates ; that five out of the fourteen cafes recovered pit 
or after the eleventh day, by a natural erifis, which proves that 
their chara£iet was not that of extreme and fatal malignity ; and 
that they were fucH, had they been taken in time, as might have 
been readily fubdued by the cold affufion. The clear inference 
then is, that the aSufion was not ufed at all, or that it was im- 
properly employed. In cither cafe it is proved, that Hippocrates 
was not acquainted with the principles of tne prefent pradbice iri 
typhus fever. From the twelve cafe^ recorded in the iecond traft 
on the fame fubjed, p fimilar inferences are deduciblc 5 as alfd 
from the fixteeh cafes of the third book. - . ; 

Again, that Hippocratei, in his treatment of febrile difeafes, 
Ivas not governed by any decided principles refpefting the ufe of 
Irater eiterrially^ appears from the very loofe manner of recom- 
mending It; .He freqixently prefcribe^ ablution and bathing, with- 
out even mentioning the temperature to be obferved, as if either 
cold, or liot, or indifferent, were equally fuitable. We are not fuffi- 
ciently acquainted with the conftriifHon of the Grecian baths, tp' 
give much affiftance to our reader on this part of the fubjeflt. In his 
treatife on diet in acute difeafes, he gives fome general direftiontf 
refpe&ing the conftruftion of a bath ) from which, could we 
draw a general inference, it would appear that few, if any, of the 
baths of Greece contained any aqua frigidiffima. On the other 
hand, fuppofing they were not without xhtit frigidariurHy like 
thofe of Rome/ and that when bathing was recorrunended, it was 
meant that the patient (hould go through the ufual procefles of 
fweatingj \vafm-bath, inunftion, tepid ind cold-baths, ^c- it is 
evident that, in moft cafes of fevers^ efpecially after the leaft re- 
miffion of the preternatiiral excitement' of the fyftem, fuch ai 
pradiice muft have been highly inconvenient, and extremely dan- 
gerous. But the faflb is, that the bath was not generally advifed 
m difeafes, and leaft of all in febrile difeafes. The dire£lions of 
"Hippocrates, with refpeft to the ufe of water externally," are of- 
ten not only loofe and inaccurate, but apparently capricious, or 

VOL. vn. NO. 13. D founded 

^ Epidemic fevcn. 
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"foutideS ufkMi faffe theories. In his treatifc on diet, in acttfe ma^ 
•ladiesi he fuppofcs ^ that bathing is not at all adapted to tltofe 
cafes of fever, where the bowels are more or lefs conftlpated than 
'natttrally. Such was frequently his indecifion oh this ihterefting 
fubjeft, that when warm fomentations and ablutions appeared e- 
vidently injurious, he hefitated not to recommend the fame appfi- 
^cations cold. ' We do not blame him for thus x:hang5ng his mod^ 
X)f treatment ; but wc infer froni it, with fome confidence, that 
he was not governed by thofe principles which would have led 
him to adopt the proper treatment in the firft inifence. In feveri 
'with diarrhaja, and the feet exceffively parched atid hbt, he ad- 
'viks cold water to be drank very fparingly. When, ha<vever^ 
cold drinks would appear to be of lefs queftionable tittjity, hcTC^ 
commends the copious ufe of them. ^ But what is of moft im- 
portance in the prefent difpute — he records not a fingle itift^ncc 
of the immediate and very remarkable fohition of fever in confe- 
tjuence of the treatment in queftion. ' It is furely not too much 
froni thefe data to nrfer, that the father of the faculty of phyfic 
Vas reaHy ignorant of the extenfive and aftbniflilng power oif cold 
water in fubduing febrile difcafes. 

) Galen's » opinions on this fubje£l, as well as almoft 'On every 
other, are inveloped in fo ntuch falfc theory, that his writings are 
incomparably lefs elHmable thian thofe of Hippocrates. The form- 
er delighted in reafoning, the latter m fa£bs. The doftrine of 
"eoncoEiion runs through every page of this voluminous writer. 
This fuppofed conco£tion was promoted by appropriate pharma- 
oeutic preparations. But in fevers with much heat, waiter in any 
form is very fparing!y allowed. 

His cautions, in other rcfpefts, are fo numerous and fo ftr- 
Volotis. that we fhall difmifs him with merely obferving, that 
both his theories and .treatment of fever are always complicated^ 
Feldom effedudl, and fometimes dangerous. Paul jEgineta » 
was contemporary with Galen, and, like him, he Was carried 
a^ray with the falfe philofophy bf his time. He hefitated to 
gratify the thirft of his patients With liberal potations of aqueous 
and acidulous drinkfe, preferring rathet to compound the matter 
Vrith them, by giving,, for that purpofe, fome cold green vege- 
tables, fuch as lettuce, &c. and prefcribing cold fomentations 
to the head, and general inan£lion, with exprefTed oils: — curious 

fubftitutes 

^ ■ I III ■ I ■■* 1 — ■— I li u 

^ Vid. Hipp. p. 395. 

Hipp, de vi6* in morb. acut. 
' ^ See dire£iion8 for the conflrudioa of baths* Galeo, Method* 
Medeifl Xiib.'xr cap. lo. 

« Paul iEgineta, de febrib. apud Fcrneh 
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Aibftitutes for that pearly blefling which nature intended to flake 
the thirft both of man and bead ! We find little on the fubjeft 
of cold bathing, or cold afFiifion — and that little diftatcd by no 
clear views of pbyfiology. Trallian ** orders copious ablutions 
in the hotted ftage of ftver, * in a large bath-room, and con- 
taining a large quantity of tepid water ; ' he then advifes * the 
whole body to be covered with the water. * In the abfence of 
tumours, inflammations, and oedematous fwellings, the free ufc 
of cold drinks is likewife recommended, provided the patient be 
Qccuftomed to fuch a beverage during health. It would appear, 
from th6 dire£tions given by this author with refpeft to the mode 
of conducing the various proceflcs, that bathing was advanced 
in his ^ime to a confidcrable pitch of luxury. The treatment of 
fever bj JEtius * was more objeftionable than that of Trallian, 
in proportion as it was more founded upon fpeculative phyfio- 
logy. After having advifed a free acccfs of air to the body of 
the patient, with oleaginous and aqueous fomentations to the 
c^ieft and ftomach, he prefcribes cooling drinks. The warm 
bath, however, is not allowed until the appearance of fymptoms 
of coi\ai£Hon in the urine; and then it was direfted to be * fimple, 
without any'admixture of nitre or other ftimulating fubftaiiccs. * 
Specific dke<^ioD8 are given for bathing in he^ics. 

The pra6lice of the Arabian phyficians bears a confiderable 
rcfemblance to that of the Greeks. Avicenna ^ allowed water to 
he drank in ardent fevers, if the patient refufed other beverage. 
His treatment, in other reipe£);s, is very complex ; but bathing 
is only advifed in intermittents, and that during the apyrexia* 
Rafis, ^ in clear and precife terms, advifes both the warm bath 
and warm.aflFufion in fevers diflinguifhed by alternate heat and 
cold, with cold drinks, fometimes fimple, fometimes medicated. 
The fame pradice is approved of by Averrois, who appears to 
be a difciple of Galen. He was partial to general and frequent 

D 2 embrocation. 

' I ■!■ I ■ I I I ■■ I I ■■ I I I I I I I III ,, 

b Trallian ^i Xovt^av, ei aliis in locis. Edit. Lutet. fol. 1548* 
'ftic firft p'rocefs was to g^o mtb a vapour batii, and there to remain until 
a copioiis peWpiration was excited. After the ceremony of inun^ion, 
which was performed by ihe attendants, * the batner was laid in the 
vmm Waters.* From thence be wars removed to the coldeft baths, 
(fihieh pfdbably were not below the temperature of €7* of Fahrenheit's 
tbefmemeter), w^e he was advHed to remain fome time. Upon 
coming out he was imivediately oovered with proper clothes, and re* 
commended to drink the waters. A copious perfptraction was expected 
to fucceed. 

^ iEtiusj de feb. apud Femelium. 

^ Avicenna, apud eucdem. 

* Rafis. 
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embrocation. Ifaac, ^ the adopted fon of Salomon, king of 
Arabia, advifes bathing in fevera» as well as pediluvium in a tepid 
bathj but not till after the remijjion of the mod troublcfome 
fymptoms. Many of hi» direflions for bathing are loofe and. 
antiphyfiological. Serapion % does, not fo much as mention the 
external application of- water, excepting in one inftance, to pro-, 
hibit the ufe of it in tertian fevers. His prohibitions are found- 
ed upon the doftrines of the humoral pathology, Halyabatis ** 
advifes bathing in quotidians, bqt upon falfe principles, and at 
improper times* In the hot ftage of tertian intermittents, he 
Recommends draughts of cold water ad I'lbitumy * if thejlomach or 
liver be already not too much debilitated. * The bath is advifed to 
be delayed until the period of convalefcence. 

* The Romans, under their emperors,^ faysDr Currie, p. 87, Vol. I. 
• carried the fyftena of bathing to a height of luxury and expence, 
which it neter feacbed in Greece or Afia, as the ruins of their magni- 
ficent Balnea pfove to this day ; and the affufion of warm water was one 
of the methods by which they diverfified this favourite gratification. * 

i It is not very certain, whether cold baths were firft intro- 
duced by Antonltxs Mufa> or by Afclepiades. In/ome inftances, 
tvhich howcyct was not commonly the cafe, t\itix fyigidaria re- 
ceived not the leaft warmth from the fire. A defcnption of fuch 
a bath is left us by the yotinger Fliny, Ep. vi. lib. 5. That fuch 
was not the ufual ftru£!ure of the Roman baths, may be inferred 
from the directions given for building baths by Vitruvius. ^ 
Ht)race attributed the recovery of his fight to the cold bath at 
Clufium and Gabii, after the ufe of the hot baths of Baiar. ' It 
is faid, that the Virgo of Agrippa was intenfely cold. — Put, to . 
return to the praftice of the^ Romans as to the ufe of water in 
fevers. Cornelius Cclfus, who was at the head of his profeffion, 

-has 
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f Ifaac, de feb, acut. apud Fernclium. < 

s Serapion de feb. cap. xiii. apud eundcm. — 

^ Halyabatis, cap. ii.— i-v. adjinem* 

i The baths of Diodefian had feats to accommodate three thoofand 
people, .who might slU bathe at the fame time without being feen by 
each other. Salmon^s Modern Hiftory, Vol. X. p. 89* 

fe Vitruvius, lib. v« cap. lo. Supra hypocauftum tria ahena fuot 
componenda unum caldarium, alterum tepidarium tertium frigidarium et 
ita collocata uti ex tepidario in caldarium quantum aquae calidae cju&t^ 
ioflueret de frigidario in tepidarium eadem rationc 

I Horat. cpift. xv. lib. i. 

-Nam mihi Baias 



Mufa fupervacuas Antonius et tamen iUis 
Me facit invifum gelida cum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. ' \ 
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has a chapter " exprefsly entitled, * Quando potiones febricitan- 
tibus dari expediat. * It is fomewhat unaccountable, that he ad- 
vifes the patient to fupprcfs his third till the fecond day of the 
fever, when, if indicated by other circumftances, he was allow* 
cd freely to Indulge. In his treatment of ardent fever, cap. vii. 
he fays, • Sed in ipfis acceflionibus oleo et a-qua refrigerandus 

eft Poffunt ctiam fuper ftomachiim imponi, folia vitis in 

aqua frieida finiia. .«...«. Si quis autem in hujufmodi febre le- 
niter tu/Jhi is neque vehetnenti fiti confliflari, neque bibere aquam 
frigidam debet ; fed eo modo curandus eft, quo in febribus cae- 
teris prsecipitur. * Lib. 3. cap. 9. fpeafcing of the praftice of ex- 
citing copious perfpiration in fever, he fays, * Neque Hercule 
ifta curatio nova eft, qua nunc quidam traditos fibi tegros, qui 
fub cautioribus medicis, trahebantur, intcrdutn contrariis remediis 
fanant. Siquidem apud antiquos quoque ante Herophilum et 
Erafiftratum, maximeque poft Hippocraten\ fuit Petron quidam> 
qui febricitantem hominem ubi acceperat, muhis veftimentis 
operiebat, ut fimul calorem ingentem fitimque excitairet. Deinde, 
ubi paulum remitti cceperat febris aquam frigidam potui dabat; 
ac, fi mcNttzt fudorem explicuifle fe segrum judicabat: fi non,* 
&c. This elegant author advifcs bathing in intermittent fevers 
a fhort time before the acceffion 6f the cold fit, and, at the fame 
time, to fwallow garlic with pepper and warm water. We have 
known the common people adopt a fimilar pra£Hce in this 
country. Speaking of quartan intermittents, he fays, if the 
fever continue beyond fourteen days, the bathing muft be omit- 
ted altogether. * Neque ante febrem neque poft eam utandum 
€rit. * From what he fays in the 17th chapter of his fecond 
book, it would appear that he fometimes fucceeded in removing 
fever by the ufe of the bath. * At bainei duplex ufus eft. Nam 
modo, difcuflis febribus, initium cibi plenioris, vlnique firmioris, 
valJtudini facit ; modo febrem ipfam tollit. ' Wc do not find 
that the younger Pliny, or Gordonius^ adopted the praftice of 
bathing in febrile difeafes. Garipontus fays, ** • Cum balneis 
lavamus ephemero, null us horror vel frigus corporis in folio, vel 
is ipfo bainei asre fentitur« ut in aliis febribus fieri folet. ' It ap- 
pears from this paffage, that it was not unufual to bathe pa- , 
tients in fever during the prefcnce of rigor. Contraft this prac- 
tice with that of Dr Currie. Idem de cardiacis ... * poft haec 
foveamus totum corpus et ftomachum fpongiis frigida intin<Elis, 

aut la£te aut aceto utantur poft tertium diem lavacro. ' De 

tertianae curatione, o * Curabis vero lavacro frequcnti et temperato 

D 3 cum 

^ C. Celfus, lib. iii. cap. 6» 
" Garipont. cap. xiv. 
^ Jcjem, cap. vi. 
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cum olei abundantia et aquia dulcibus non falfi^ et ideo^ nee 
nitro nee fapone, cum lavant, utantur. ' De typicis febribus ^ in 
the cure of quartans. * Quibus jejunus piper cum calida dabis^ 
abftinendl fuot a balneis.' Dc tremore in febr« acut. ^ * Balneo 
non utendum illis qui fluxu fanguinis laborant atque deficiunt, 
aliis vero non incongruum eft. * Conftantinus Africamis de feb. 
quart. ' * Balneatur aqua tepida febii ceflante, et aqua ubi coda 
fint, chamsemela et melilota viola et (imilia. * De fynocha febri. ' 
* Deinde fuperlatus drxtrum impone epithema de fucco folatrij 

farina hordci prius aiTati, &c Mane et.fcro fomentabis pedes 

et crura in aqua calida in qua co<Sta funt, &c. Cap. viii. a vino 
omnino abftineant, mulfa tamen mellis attiei detur. * 

From the above extrafts, which the intelligent reader will per- 
ceive that we have quoted without regard to the opinion, which 
we have advanced, and wifli to fupport in this article, it cannot 
but appear that the ancients, from the time of Hippocrates down 
to the decline of the Roman empire, were not acquainted with 
the ufes of water to the extent, or upon the principles unfolded to 
us in Dr Currie's Reports. For, i. Q>ld afFufion was not at all 
employed by the ancients in febrile difeafes v and if ever cool or 
fubtepid water was applied in that way, it could only have been 
as a part of the procefs of bathing : but the fatigue occafioned, 
and the time occupied by that complicated procefs muft, in raoft 
cafes, have been highly detrimental and dangerous. 2. The 
coldeft baths of the Greeks were probably not under the tempe- 
rature of 80® of Fahrenheit, as it is certain that their coldeft 
waters were within the influence of the fire underneath the cali- 
darium; or, if othcrwife in fome inftances, thefe were excep- 
tions to the general cuftoms of the country. The Arabians or- 
dered the water of the cold bath to be foftened when it was to be 
ufed after the hot; ^ The pra£lice of cold bathing at Rome was 
not common until the time of Afclepiades ; and it does not even 
appear, that bathing in water of any temperature was recommend- 
ed in febrile difeafes until that period, as, previous to it, the war- 
like Rpmans cured themfelves by fweating, " in the fame rude 

manner 

P Cap. vL ct ftrqucnt. 

q Cap. xvii. apud FcrneKum. 

r Conftantiu. African, cap. v. 

r Idem dc fynoch. fcb, cap. vii. apud euodem. 

' Avicenna, Lib. i. Caiwn. Fen. 3. Do£l. 2. Cap- vi. 

w PHn. Hift. Lib. xxvi. Cap. 3. * Afclcpiadcm adjavere multa, quo- 
rum cura nimis aoxia et rudift ut obrueodi xgrba ve&e, fadortfque ocddI 
mode ciendi, nunc corpora ad ignes torrendi'i (blefvc alGduo quaerendi 

in 
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manneras the -native Ameiicaiia ^re faid to do at thU iky* ' 3 «i Whan 
topical refrigerants were reoHnmended by the aiicient8> they were 
only applied in the fenn of fomentations to a fmall proportion of the 
furtace. Their utility muft therefore have been limited ; morecalcu* 
lated to relieve the anxieties of the paffing moment^ than to produce 
a (blution of the difeafe. 4. We have fcen that fcveral of the ancients, 
and many more might be enumerated, were doubtful as to the pro- 
priety of indulging their patiients in fever with copious draughts 
of uns^dulterated water, or other coding and fimple diluents. 
Their objeftions to fuch an indulgence were, for the moft part, 
exceffively frivolous. Their favourite fyftems of pathology were, 
in too many inilances, allowed to prevail againft the voice of na- 
ture and the intreaties of the pati6nt. ^. Bathing was in general 
delayed, imtil fymptoms of concoftion had appeared in one or 
more of the fecretions, or until a natural crifis had eftabliflied the 
commencement of convalefccnce. In all inftances, therefore, it 
was employed too late in the difeafe to be of any effential fervicc, 
and in others it muft have been attended with imminent danger, 
6. Though the temperature of the patient was not a matter of in- 
difference with Hippocrates and fome of his moft judicious fuc- 
cefTors, yet it cannot be difputed that many, and perhaps the ma- 
jority of the ancient phyGcians were 'not aware of its importan<%. 
fia thing was not unfrequcntly advifed in fevers with alternate cold 
and heat, L e, in fevers of an irregular type, or in regular fevers 
before the hot ftage was fully formed. In either cafe, it muft 
have been attended with great rifk. 7. Had the Ancients been ac- 
tjuainted with the treatment of fever by cold affufion upon jiecid- 
ed principles, fuch principles would have been clearly and fully 
explained in their writings. Or, on the other hand, had the praftice 
been eftabliftied by ufage and experience, their works would have 
been lefs charged with the complicated farrago of 'larmaceutic 
medicine. Their febrifugum mugnum would be the leading fea- 
ture in their medical hiftories ; an^ their fineft cities and countries 
would have been lefs depopulated by the ravages of peftilential dif- 
orders. 

To bring down the above fketch of the employment of water iii 
fevers, we (hall tranfcribe a part of Dr Currie's chapter on the in- 
ternal ufe of water in difeafes of that clafs. 

• Before I conclude the account of my experiments of the ufe of cdld 
water in fever, it will be necefiary (. r me to fay iomtthini{ of its effcAa, 
when fwallowed, on the ftomach, and, through it» on the fyftem at large. 

D 4 Among 

ia urbe nimbora: imo vero toti Italian imperatrici, turn primum penfilium 
balnearum ufu ad infiaitum bUndiente. ^ 
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Among tlie'^TiCiente, xht internal ufc of cold water, in ardent fhrern, {% 
jrccommended by Hippo(rratcs, Galen, Gelfus, and moft of the celebrat- 
ed phyficianF whofe works have come down to up. (The reader has 
ieen with what r^ftriftions and exceptionp.) Amoni; the niodcrna, 
that extraordinary man Cardaniis wrote a diiTtrtatipn in its ^vour ; 
and, to pafs over a multitude of inferior names, Hoffman, though 
yi\x\\ forpe reflri^llone, fccommends it not in fever only, but in 
%ariv>ua other difeaf^s. fn our own country, it was propofcid as au 
almoft univcrfal remedy by Smirh; and a treatlfe has been wriittu* oi^ 
it, under the title of Fcbrifugum Magnum, by Dr Hancock. In Spain 
and in Italy, the ufe of cold water in fevera obtained, in the beginning 
of this (row thelaft) century, a greater and more general reputation 
tban in any of the other countries in Europe ; and, at one time, feem3 
to have fuptrfedcd all other diet as well as medicine. This treat- 
ment was celebrated under the title Diasta Aquea ; and an account of it 
may be found in the ^€u\ volume of the Philbfophical Tranfa6tjou8, by 
3>r Cyrlllup, a profefllir at Naples, to which the reader is referred. Be- 
fides the internal ufe of cold water, he mentions the advantage of laying 
powdered ice or fnow On the bodies of the fick. ' 

* Neverthelcfs, the propriety of giving cold water in fevers has been 
difputed by men of hich character, and particularly by the celebrated 
Soerhaavc. His do^rine that a lentor in the blood is the caiife of fe- 
ver, led him to infill on the ufe of warpn drink, and the danger of cold; 
and his cbmrnentator Van Swieten, though he allows cold drink in fome 
iullances, yet, ip general, argues againft it. Thefe learned theorifta 
prevailed, in their day, over the voice of nature, and the precepts of Hip- 
pocrates and H »fFman. Jn the writings of Bringle, C'eghorn, and 
jLind, we find httlc or nothing on the fubjeft, though they wrote ex- 
prefsly on fevers. Dr Cullen meritions cold drinki but gives no opinioi^ 
on the propriety of its bting ufed, and certainly did not recommend i^ 
in pra(5lice. He was even doubtful of the extent to which cold air 
might be admitted. On the whole, it may be aflerted, that the ufe of 
cold drink in fever is contrary to modern pra^iqe ; and that, where it 
is occafionally given, it is adminidered with cautioO| and rather per^ 
mitted than enjoined, f 

The firft notice of the praflice of aiFufion with cold water, in 
fever, that we are acquainted with, is that which was publifhed 
by Dr Wright, Prefident of ^he Edinburgh College of Phyficians, 
in the London Medical Journal for the year 1786. Soon after, 
as appears from Dr Currie*s preface, the praftice was adopted 
by the Phyficians of the Liverpool Infirmary. Accounts of it^ 
fuccefs were communicated by Dr Brandieth of that place, to be 
inferted in Dr Duncan's Medical Commentaries for 1791, which 
accordingly appeared in that work,— and by Dr Currie in the 
Philofopnical Tranfadions ^f the fucceeding, year. The treat- 
. meat of fever by ablution w;is at this time • become general 11; 

Liverpool^ 
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Liverpool, and common in the county of Lancafter. ' Since that 
time, and cfpecially fmce the publication of Dr Currie*s work in 
1797, we have heard of its adoption and utility in various parts 
of the world. Its advantages are eftaWifhed In the volumes before 
us, upon the firm bafis of experiments numeroufly and varioufly 
repeated. 

We (hall now proceed to give a general outline of the treat- 
ment in queftion. The moft importaijt circumftances to be at- 
tended to in the application of this powerful remedy, are com- 
prifed by the author under three general rules, i. It may be ufed 
at any time when there is no fenfe of chillinefs prefent i 2. when 
the heat of the furface is fteadily above what is natural 5 and, 3. 
when there is no general or profufe fenfible perfpiration. When 
employed during the cold paroxyfm of fever, when the heat of the 
fyftem is below the ftandatd temperature of health, alarming con- 
fequences have been obferved to fucceed ; and though the heat iit 
the centre of the body, as indicated by the thermometer, be greater 
riian natural, ftill if there be prefent any confiderable fenfe of 
chillinefs, the cold afFufion is unfafe 5 and, again, when the body 
is under profufe - fenfible pei fpiration, it is neceflary to abftain 
from the ufe of this powerful remedy. Perfpiration is in itfelf a 
cooling procefs ; and if it has already continued fo long as to have 
cooled the fyftem below, or even as low as its natural ftandard in 
health, a farther reduftion of the temperature, by the application 
of water to the furface, is attended with th^ utmoft danger. Thefc 
general pofitions are eftablifhed by a great number of cafes. With 
the requifite attention to thofe rules (which are detailed at great 
length in the work itfelf), fevers are not unfrequently removed 
upon the 'firft application of the remedy. The earlier in the dif- 
cafe it is employed, provided the hot ftage be fully formed, a fo-- 
lution of the fever may be expefted with greater confidence. 
Many cafes of this defcviption are quoted in the firft volume by the 
author, as well ;is in the fecond by his correfpondents, in which 
the difeafe was fuddcnly cut off on the firft and fecond day. In- 
ftances of a complete folution on the third day are likewife nume- 
rous. TJiofe on the fourth and fifth are not fo common. In the 
fubfequent ilagcs, though the fever is not fuddenly cut off, yet, 
* where the heat continues pretematurally great, and the flcin 
dry, * the cold afFufion * is of great and manifeft advantage, almoft; 
immediately relieving the diftrefling fymptoms, particularly reft- 
lefihefs and delirium, and conducing the difeafe to a fafe and 
fpeedier iffuc. * When the ftrength of the patient is confiderably 
exhaufted, — with clammy fweats. and cold extremities, the cold 
affufion is neither fo effedtual nor fo fafe. In cafes where every at- 
tention is paid to the circumftances above enumerated, it frequently 
Jjappensj tiat a very confiderable fhock is experienced upon me firft 
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ppfjication J but, after one trial, there is feMom amy difficulty in 
perfuading even tliofe to have it repeated, who were at firft ftartled 
^t the propofal, and averfe to the experiment. * The effefls are 
in general highly grateful to their fenfations. * After the afFufion, 
the patient is direfted to be rubbed dry with a towel, and imme- 
diately put to bed. A found and refrefhing fleep in moft in* 
fiances fucceeds, attended by a copious and falubrious diaphorefis.- 
When the patient awakes> he is free from fever. After fome ge* 
neral remarks upon the nofology of febrile difeafeis, (p. 44. ef feq. 
vol. I.) the author defcribes a variety of fever, in which the treat- 
^^nt by cold affufion does not fucceed. Whether, agreeably to 
^h^ opinion of Dr Currie, it be a fpecies of fever that has not 
Jiitherto been recognized by nofologifts, v<re fhall leave to the de- 
termination of our readers. It is defcribed as follows : 

* The fever in queftion does not feem to originate in contagion, or 
Jo propagate itfelf by contagion. I have not been able, in a fingle in- 
fiance, to trace it to that fource ; nor have I ever fotmd it to be com- 
municated from the patient to any of his attendants. The cafes which 
I have feen, have occurred chiefly in the winter feafbii, in perfons in the 
ilower or vigour of life, poffeffed of confiderable fenlibility of mind^ and 
in the habits of more than ordinary mental exertion. After fome days 
of indiflinfl catarrhal complaints, the fever comes on (m general after 
fome accidental expofure to cold) w^th a very violent and long conti- 
nued attack of chills and rigor ; and to this, as is ufual, fucceeds a date 
of heat and reaction. The patient complains of intenfe headach, and 
of oppreifion at the prae«ordia, with occafional, but not fevere cough, 
and with fome increafe in the frequency of refpiration. His puHe is 
not remarkable as to frequency or ftrength ; his fleep is not particularly 
difturbed ; and for fome days, the complaint goes on as if produced by 
catarrhal fever. From the firft, however, there appears a great quick- 
i^h and impatience about the patient : He talks more rapidly than 
ufual 5 apprehends you quickly, and anfwers you inftantly. He can- 
not, however, command his attention long, and is fatigued with the 
effort. His heat, which was at firft tnoderate, becomes very great on 
the feyenth and eighth day, reaching 107 or (o8° of Fahrenheit; he 
becomes delirious, and talks inqeflantly. Throughout the fever, his 
fenfes of hearing and tafte are uniformly acute ; and this is true alfo of 
his fenfe of feelmg. Great as his heat is, he is much aHve to the im- 
preffions of cold on the furface of the body, and fhrinks from them. 
At times he appears furprifingly calm and natural ; gets out of bed and 
drefles himfelf, infifting that he is well. Often he ftarts up fuddenly in 
bed and opens his curtains, feeming to look round the room for fome 
perfon he fuppofes prefent ; and fometimes he rings the bell violently, 
if within his reach, without apparent objedl. Indiftinft conceptions rife 
and vanifh in his mind, and the imprefiions of fenfe are confounded with 
the ideas of (the) imagination. As the fever advances, the refpiration 
^com?s more hurried and laborious, the pulfe more frequent and feeble ; 

and. 
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^anda jkownrds' the latter en4 of the difeafe, but not be&fe, f^Feats bvea];: 
out» at firft partial, and at length general and profufe, which, however, 
tliough the J reduce the heat, do not otherwife relieve him* The puUe 
finks 5 the body is covered with petechiac ; wine, *bark, opium and blit 
ters afford no relief. The patient dies on the I2th or 13th day of fe- 
ver ; and, after death, the body runs rapidly into putrefa6tion. * 

The author then proceeds to ftate, that, after he had tried other 
remedies, he had reconrfe to the cold ajFufion ; and as the heat 
of the patient was as high as 107° Fahrenheit, he felt confiderable 
confidence as to the iiTue. His hopes were however difappointed. 
The ufual happy confequences did not fucceed ; the remedy was 
not repeated ; vinegar and water was applied with a fponge with- 
out benefit. The patient died. 

The rules by which the application of water to the furface of 
the body is governed, are individually applicable to the admini- 
.ftration of cold water internally in fimilar circumftances. In the 
cold ftage of fever, cold drinks are to be religioufly avoided, how- 
ever urgent the thirft \ warm liquids are rather allowed as innocu- 
ous fubftitutes, than recommended as beneficial during the ur- 
gency of that fymptom. In the hot paroxyfm, copious draughts 
of cold water are fucceerded by the happieft efFefts. Dr Han- 
cock, * in his Febrifugum Magnum, mentions fome inftances in 
which cold water thus received into the ftomach was fhortly faci^ 
teeded by a complete folution of the difeafe. Dr Currie, how- 
ever, was not acquainted with the precautions detailed in thefe 
volumes. This remedy, in his* hands, w^s therefore ias dangerous 
In fome inftances, as it was powerful in others. When the heat 
of the body is finking rapidly by the procefs of refpiration, cold, 
in all the forms of applying it, is to be cautioufly avpided.^^ The 
fatal effefts which in too many inftances have been produced by 
drinking cold water, have been generally afcribed to the fuddeh 
tranfition from intenfe heat to intenfe cold. This popular notion is 
examined and controverted ; and the more philofophical theory, 
that death is occafioned in thofe cafes by a fatal abftraftion of 
heat, is fubftituted in its ftead. Fid. vol. I. chap. xiii. In cafes 
where the cold affufion, from any circumftances, is not admiffible 
nor neceffary, afFufion with warm water is fingularly beneficial : 
The feverifli affeftions of children— all feverifli affeftions where the 
• morbid aftions are weakly aflbciated ' — febrile afFeftions of the 
lungs — hectic fevers, are proper cafes for this treatment. The 
tepid affufion has likewife been tried in regular fevers ; but 
though, upon the whole, it is found of confiderable fervice, its 
effefts are neither fo complete nor permanent as thofe of cold af- 
fufion. 

' I M I . I H I I II I I r I I » , 

• Dr Haacock, Feb. Ma^. p. 2 u et fe<j. ^ee likewife Dr Cuirie'* 
iu^es ad he. 
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fuiion. . Dr Currie has likewife tried the effefts of cool water 
(meanii>g by that term to indicate the temperatures 87 — 75 Fah- 
renheit inclufive). *It operates in the fame way, but lefs power- 
fully. It is to be applied fuddenly or otherwife according to the 
eflfefts to be anfwered by it. Some important notes are added, 
p. ^07. in the prefent edition, upon the extenfion of cold afFufion 
to fymptomatic and inflammatory fevers, which we hope will 
ferve to moderate the mania for incautious experiment, which at 
prefent we have reafon to fuppofe too generally prevails upon that 
iubjeft. The fingular fuccefs experienced, by the author in ty- 
phus fever, encouraged him to make trial of the fame remedy in 
other febrile diforders. Dr Sydenham had already introduced 
ihe practice that is now in general ufe in fmall-pox, of freely ad- 
mitting cold air into the apartments of the fick. The advantages 
X)f this practice juftified the bolder method of abating the morbid 
heat by cold afFufion. The refult fully met the expe£i:ations of 
the author. The time of employing it is at the commencement 
.of the eruptive fever, obferving the ufual precautions with ire- 
fpefl to the patient's heat, and his fenfations of heat. 

^fter giving a (hort iketch of the hiftory of fcarlatina, in 
Chap^ 2%. Dr Currie. details the refults of his pra£llqe in that 
(difeafc;. The ufual heat of the body in that diforder, is from 
105 to i\Q^ and, in fome malignant cafes, 112. As foon a$ 
the heat is thus morbidly accumulated, the cold afFufion is to be 
employed without lofs of time, copiouily and vigoroufly : the 
ufual cooling effe£ls are experienced, but they are not fo per- 
manent as in typhus. * The affufion* is therefore * to be re- 
peated again and again, ^ a$ the returning heat may render it ne* 
ccflary. * It is fometimes nccefTary to ufe it ten or twelve times 
in twenty-four hours. ' 4. complete folution of the fever is 
however at length e^e£ted. Little or no ulceration of the throat 
fucceeds, while the numerous and dangerous fequelae of that 
fymptom are happily anticipated and prevented. In cafes where 
the cold afFufion is not admidible, fron> the timidity of parents, 
or the prejudices of the medical attendant in confultation, the 
tepid affufion may be fubflituted with decided advantage. Inte- 
refting communications were made upon this fubjeft to the au- 
thor, by feveral of his refpcciable corrcfpondentSf Thofe from 
Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, arc inferted in the fecond volume. 
His trials of jthe treatment in queflion (which were made upon 
his own children and relations), were conducted upoti the prin- 
jciples of Dr Currie. They completely fucceeded. The account 
of them is given in his own peculiar and interefting manner, 
^rhe cold alFufion has been tried (not from defign) in cynanche 
l:pQ(iilari$| ^nd meafles. The char^Aer of eagh difcafe thus 

trc^t^di 
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treated, was that of Angular mlldnefs. During. the prevalence 
of influenza, in the fpring of 1803, Dr Currie was deterred, in 
the firft inftance, from employing the cold aflPuGon, on account 
of the cough, and other pulmonary fymptoms, which attended 
that unwelcome vifiter. In his own cafe, however, he deter- 
mined to try the cfTcfts of a tepid, approaching to a cool 85 
Fahrenheit fliower bath. * The efFefts were in a high degree 
grateful, foothing, and invigorating. ' He repeated this experi- 
ment every three or four hours, according to circumftances ; he 
fuffered nothing from pulmonary affeftions ; the debility fopn 
went off; and he recovered more fpeedily than any of his patir 
cnts. Chap. 13. contains interefting experiments and obfervationsF 
upon the ufe of the cold bath in convulfive difeafes. Of idio- 
pathic tetanus, two cafes only are recorded. The firft is as melan-^ 
choly a relation as any that has ever appeared on the page of 
medical hiftory. In both, the cold hath produced a fpeedy folu- 
tion pf the fpafms, and a complete cure of the difeafe^ * My 
experience, * fays Dr Currie, * of the effefts of the cold hath itk 
this difeafe, when origii>ating in wounds, is neither fatisfaftory 
nor fo complete. * Bark, wine, and fpirits, are more to be de- 
pended upon. The cold bath was frequently tried in the chore* 
Sti Viti, but not with the leaft advantage. We have ourfelves had 
occafion to be acquainted with the trial of this remedy, in many 
inftances, fince the publication of the firft volume of JDr Curriers 
■work, and we can fully confirm the author's experience. * In 
the hyfteric parozyfm, ' fays Dr Currie, * the cold bath is an 
infallible remedy. No danger is to be apprehended from the fur- 
prife, or even terror, excited »by the fuddennefs of the- fhock. 
Fear itfelf will frequently prevent a fit of hyfteria. * An inter- 
efting cafe of infanity is defcribed in chapter 14. After th^ warm 
bath, with a variety of other medicines, had been tried in vain, 
the patient was thrown headlong into the cold bath, in the midfl: 
of his fury. He came out calm and collcflcd, and remained fo 
for four and twenty hours* Upon the return of a paroxyfnijL 
the fame difcipline was repeated. In a (hort time (b^ing an 
infirmary patient) he was difqharged cured. The principal cir- 
cumftance to be attended to in the employment of the cold bath, 
as a remiedy in convulfive difeafes, is to ule it during ^ paroxyfm» 
For the difcovety of this important rule, our author appears ta- 
be indebted to a fource of many other difcoveries— chance^ 
* The cold bath may often be applied with advantage, and zU 
wayd with fafety, in convuMive difeafes, and in infanity. ' 

The ufe of water in difeafes, is now, in our opinion, for the 
firft time, ^ftablifhed upon fixed and fcientific principles. The 
whole of the doArine may be comprifed under a few general 
heads. 

i; 
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I. In typhus, if property employed, the cold affuGon is al- 
ttioft ^n infallible remedy. It muft not be employed in the colcf 
ftage of fever. 2, As foon as the hot paroxyfm is fully formed, 
it is to be ufcd immediately, and repeated /ro re nata. 3. In the, 
fweating llagc, and efpecially if that procefs has continued aiiy 
rime, it is to be cautioufly avoided. 

II. In typhus, the warqi afFufion is ufcful, but its advantages 
are lefs decided and permanent. The fame precautions are to 
be attended to. 

IIL Intermittent fevers, with few anomalies, are to be treat- 
ed after the fame manner. 2. The practice of cold affufion, in 
thefe, of eminent utility. 

IV. *repid and cool water bear a ratio, as to their efficacy in 
febrile diforders, to their refpediive diftances on the thermome- 
tric fcale, from the degree of cold. 2. A complete folution of 
fever is feldom efFc£led without a ftimulus on the fenfatipns. 

V. Ablution of water of various temperature, ufeful in fe- 
brile difeafes, with proper attention to Dr Currie's direftions. 

VI. AfFufion of water of various temperatures, lifeful in e- 
iruptive fevers, and efpecially in that malignant diforder, the fcar- 
latina : the colder the better. 

VII. Warm afFufion proper where the ftimulus upon the fen- 
fations IS to be avoided. 

yill. The influenza of 1803, was relieved by the cool aflTu- 
fion, in Dr Currie's own cafe. , ' , 

IX. Cold water internally^ ufeful and proper, whenever it 
can be applied with fafety to the furface of the body. 

X. The cold bath has been attended with confiderable advan- 
tages in conviilCve difeafes, and in infinity. 2. During the pre- 
fence of convulfive aftions, or paroxyfm, the proper time of em^ 
ploying it. ' 

XI. The ufe of cold water in inflammatory difeafes doubtful. 
2. Experiments of that kind wanting, but to be made with great 
taution. 

* The fecohd volume embraces a Avide range of the author*Sr 
correfpondence. The communications contained in thefe letters 
^re all of them more or lefs calculated to eftablifh the author's, 
practice. But as they are offered to the p^ublig rather with a 
view to confirm the fadl: of its fuccefs, than to , elucidate the 
principles upon which it was adopted, we muft be. excufed fpoin 
the talk of making any analyfis 01 their contents. Dr Currie*jS^ 
own mifcellaneous pieces muft alfo be pafFed over in filence \ lor 
though they are all excellent eflays on the topics of which tbey. 
treat, they are by no means neceftary to the explication of his. 
leading dodrine '; and this article has been already extended to 
too great a length. 

Since 
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Smcc^tic preceding pages were prepared for the prefs, wt 
have been called upon to fynipathize with all the friends of litcraf- 
turc, medicine, and philanthropy, for the untimely death of the 
amiaUe and ingenious author upon wbofc work they aire employ- 
ed. Society, we think, has not recently fuftained a more deplor- 
able lofs; and it is painful to refled, that he was fiiatchcd away 
0t a period wher^ his matured talents and unabated afkivity held 
forth a reafdn able hope of deriving from his future labours, as irai- 
portant benefits as had already refulted from the paft. 
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A&T. rV. An Efiperitnental Inquiry intp }he Nature and Pr^^ 
gation ^f Htat. By John Leflie. 8vo. pp« S77- Lonckau 

- f ■ • . 

-HTh^s wdtk .comes before ufi with oo twdinary claims to our -ats- 
•*» te^tien and refpeft. It contains an expofition of the views 
to M^hkh the author was kfl by a teng courie of induftion up<m 
ijie ifundainefital dodtrine of chemical fcience ; and the fucce& 
of his re£sacf:hes h^ obtained a iholft honourable atteftation, ift 
the awiard of thet Romford medal by the Royal Society, for i3nt 
experiments, of which the hiftory is here recorded. If the ded>- 
&on of that il^uftfious Body required any confirmation, a fufii- 
^ient interval has ebpfed, to afford the fcientific world an oppon- 
tunity of reyiewiftg the fentence : and the general voice feems *• 
liave pronounced, that « the fa£ls brought to light by the labours 
of this ingenious perfon, are equally unexpefted and important 5 
opening the faireft profpeds of more valuable acquifitions diam 
i;be theory of heat has made ,'fince the capital difcovery of Dr 
Black. 

The materials, however, with which Mr Leflie's experiments 
have fumi&ed him, are far more precious than the workman fis^ 
lie has beftowed in preparing th^m for the eye of the public; 
Th^y come bjfifore us in a ftyle much too gaudy for the dignity 
of the occafion ; they are difpofed with very little ikill ; and aie 
coingled with a good deal of loofe, drofly matter, obtained from 
a very diffetent fource. His language is defeftive in fimpli* 
city and cleamefs : it unites the two great faults of nrifplac-^ 
-ed ornament and Unnec^ffary abftra£^ion. His arrangement is 
£a)gularly confufed : the fpeculations that compofe.his work are 
,p«t tx>gether without any plan, or fucceed each other* according 
•tofome arbitrary (eries, of which we have been wholly unable 
-to difcover the law. A fubjed ftrikes him ; he purfue^ it, together 
with fev^al other topics that crofs him on his way. He then 

takes 
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takes up another thread ; and, in following It out, is rexmnded of 
fomething which he had before broke off alaruptly,' or omitted ii) 
its right place. Frequently he paufes, and feems to' make the 
likenefs of a divifion ; but he does n'ot even indicate, by a tit!^, 
the contents of what he callsr a chapter. He ■ is prone not only 
to run from one part of his fubjeft to another, but to leate h^ 
fubjeft altogether, and take a new one ; in the courfe of, which| 
fome third topic frequently draws him off: fo that nfiany of his 
notes are, in truth, digreiEons from his own epifodes. If his 
feftions have no titles, it is fcarcely to be expe£Jed that we (hould 
find the ordinary aids of index and table of contents. Henc«| 
to examine any one branch of the Inquiry, it is neceffary that we 
fliould have all the reftprefent to our mind i and a referwtce from 
one part to another, for the purpofe of comparifori, muft be pre^ 
ceded, either by the toil of abridging arid claffifying- the Various 
difcuffions, or by fuch a minute and fevere ftudy of the whole 
work, as ' may give the reader an equal command df its c6ntentj 
with the author himfeif. Having fuffered exceedingFy from the 
defetft juft now ftated, we truft Mr Leflie will not impute it to 
captioufnefs or difrefpeft, if we add, that the rigorous examina^ 
tion of his work has proved the moft painful ta& to which the 
appearance of any fcientific performance has fubje£ted u^fince 
the commencement of our labours. 

Our author's chief merit, we think, is the contrivance 6f fim* 
pie, conclufive, and elegant experiments; for afcertaining relations 
of no great generality ; and the application of clofe argument, 
frequently of an ingenious calculus, to the comparifon of his re- 
fults. He is often happy in the explanation of phenomena, by a 
reference to obvious, but -unnoticed principles ; and his pra£i:ical 
views are fometimes ingenious and important. Even the parts of 
his book which we admire leaft, — his general diflertations upon 
matter's not immediately conneded with the doftrine ef heaf,— and 
the too refined and often hafty theoretical inferences from his ex- 
perimental difcoverics, are marked by the fubtkty arid vigour that 
diftinguifh the more legitimate efforts of his underftanding ; and, 
with all the faults of his ftyle, and the al^undance of crude difi 
fufe writing fcattered over his fpeculations, it would be difficult 
to find a fingle page which does not betray fome marks of a fertile 
genius and varied information. 

In conducing our examination of this work, ifre (hajl be mofc 
anxious to lay before our readers an abftraft of the folid improve- 
ments which chemical fcience has received from it^ than to aiita« 
lyze and difcufs all the general fpeculations in which the author 
fancifully and fondly indulges. Of thefe it may for the moft part 
be enough to give a fpecimen. The abundance and novelty of 

' the 
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ihe cxperiaitnb} claim otir full atteption ; and wUle we endea- 
vour ta exhibit a Iketch of the anofnalous fa^s which tbejrprefent 
as the groundworlc of future, perhaps not very remote changes in 
pbyficsi we (hall freely point out the imperfe^ions of the general 
Jaw under whiph the author has reduced them,— its want of fup- 
port on one fidCr »»d it* repugnance to the phenomena on toe 
other. 

The d^grential tbemumfUr was invented by Mr Leflie for the 
Vlieafureinent of nuoute vj^riittions of ~ is ^n in- 

i^rument of the gre^«ll deiicacy* a ' been the 

main cauie of the fucceb with wbicb ve bcen.at- 

tended- Two t^bes, each tefrminating >f the lanje. 

dimenfidiiq, are jpincd by ths blow-pi] he form of 

an U, a fraall portion Qf daikt-coloui preyiouily 

bera jfttr^duccd into qn$ of the balls. After many trials, the 
iuid bell a^fpKd tD thq ptirppfe is found to be a folution of car- 
mine in cQncentrat^ fulphiinc acid. By managing the included 
air with the hgat of the ha^d, this r«d liquor is made to Hand at 
the point .cequired of ^ oppolitQ tube. -Thif » the zero of 
a fcaie faftew;! to that tube, n^d divid^ into equal parts a^ave. 
avd bflloir nothing. The iultruEoent is then, fixed upright .0^ a 
QaAd. it is mavife^, i-iat when die liqifo^ is at feft, or points at 
^ro, the c^lumji is pjeSed oppofite ways by two portions ^f air^ 
equal in clafticity, and containing equal qua;ntities of caloric, 
Whatever he^ thev, -^nay bq .ap^ied to the whole iiiftiument, 
provided both bulbs receive it in the ian>e d^ree, the liquor mull^ 
renwu at ^ eft. But if the ope tv" receives .the flighted excels of 
temperatuTC, ^ air wlveh it pontains will be proportlonaUy ex- 
pandedia and will pufh 4he liquid ag^inft ,che air in the other bulb 
wdi& a fc^Tce, as th; diSer^nce betwec? the temperatures of thofe 
two pwtiojisof air. Tlie equilibrium,, in ihoit,wUi be deilroyed, 
and the fluid mill ,rife iin tq^ qpps)(ke tube. The degrees of the 
(cale-jtttrottgh which it paSes wUl iji^rjc the fuccel&ye augmen^- 
tions ^1 the (temperature of th« ball, which i$ exppfcd to the 

-greatell hw. This uil^Uum^nt, (herefpre, is .tr^ly a balance of 
rxtretue delicitcy, for cpn^^i^g the tepipetaturcs with which its 

f two &ales may il^ loaded- . 

If a.beWdiwdy, or a.body hqtWr *hap (Jic furroupding atrnp., 
fpberei is placed (in frontof^A <x)ucave ^e^iilum, a thermometer 
in the fociis is mteA prooottiop^Uy to the exccfs of the temperar - 
fureof the body above tt^t of the atmQf[dierei and a cold oody 
in the.&me cifcumftances finks tlie thermometer. This com mu- 
l^Rbonof caloric 'hac been t<Hig luMwa under the name of the 

. radia<ton of heacj and it appear^ to ps that Mi Leflie's difcove- 
tiesihnye entirely nfuJt^ ffpip.thc happy i^tg>lif:atioa of his new 
. . TOL. Til. NO. 13. * £ inltiumenc 
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inftniment to the obfcrvation and meafurement of that procefs* 
He ufed a variety of refleftors, carefully conftruded of block-tin, 
and chiefly of the elliptical form. Sometimes he found the para- 
bolic curvature convenient, efpeeklly when the refle£Hon was 
made at confiderable diftances. The heat was given out froni cu- 
bical boxes of pfein and polifhed tin, with an orifice at the t6p>, 
through which water of .various temperatures wds introduced^ 
and a common mercurial' thermometer occafionally plaeed in that 
fluid, to note the progrefs of its ebolingv When the radiation of' 
cold Was to be tried, the canifters were IHled with ice or fnow^ 
The difftrentiaf thermometer being placed- fe* that the balJ eon- 
tSiining the red liquor was in the focus of the fpeculum, and, the- 
c^nifter being filled with boilmg water, the ried liquor rofe to »• 
c'crtaih' he^ht, and then began to fall in proportion as thfc wat^r 
cooled. A fi^milar effed, though in the contrary diteftion, was 
firoduetd by a canifter filled with ice; andi in » every cafe, the 
motion of the red Hquor, above or below the point of equifi- 
Krium, 'v^^as exa£My proportional ta the difference between thfe» 
ttsm^,eratures of the canifter and the furrounding ait. Such is> 
the very fimple appatatus* with* which the greater part of our au- 
thor's operations- were performed^ and fuch the general funda- 
mental experiment^^-^-thc application^ of hi;? differential thermome- 
ter to the meafurement- of* radiant' heat^ whereof the others were 
only particular varieties and modifications.. 

' If different fubftance^ are appUed- to* the caniiler whHe giving 
out heat, the degree of its emiflSion fufll^rs very fingular changes. 
Coat one fide of the camfter with kmp-Uack, another v^th writ- 
ing paper, a third with crown glafej and leave the fourth biire, of 
fcover it with tin-foil : the difllerehtial thermometer will rife to loo, 
98, 90, and I a refpeftively, wheiv ikitit four fides ave expofed to 
the fpeculum in fucceffion. The metai ftirface, then, gives out 
heat about eight times left copioufly than^thc^ other three' fubftan- 
ees. By coating the focal ball of the diflbrential thermometer 
with tin- foil, it is found to receive about five times- leffr heat from> 
any fi(fe of the canifter, than when it is expofed bare inthe fo- 
tus; and by coating the lurface of a concave glafs-mirrori firft 
with black pigment, thefi widi tin-foil, a>nd laftly expofing it bare 
to the hpating body, it is found' that the glafs releft& very little 
heat, the pigment none at all, and the timfoil-ten times more than 
the gkfs. The metallic furface, then, 'has about five times lefs 
povtrer of' abfprbing heat^ eight times lefs power 9f emitting it,, 
and iten times greater po^er of reflefting it, than tlie glafs. 
• Between the cariifteif and the refleiftor place a frame, ovet which- 
iare ftretched, fucceffively, tih.foil> glafs, and papet. The commu-^ 
nication of heat or cold is. altogether ftopptd by the firft ; at leaft 
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fo little pafles, that the differential thermometer is not fenfibly af- 
fefted, while the gbfs only flops four-fifths, and the paper not 
' fo much. The metallic fcreen, too, produces this effe£i, however 
near the canifter it may be placed, provided the feparation is only 
fenfible. The other two fubftances interrupt the conimunication 
tnpvc a^id more, the nearer they are placed to the canifter, but al- 
ways permit a large portion of the heat or cold to pafs. Inftead 
of one fcreen, or a fcreen compofed only of one fubftance, let 3 
combination of thefc be interpofed. A very remarkable illuflra- 
tion of the general fa& is obtained. The combinations ufed by 
Mr Leflie were, plates of glafs, coated with tin-ix)il on one fide, 
and plates of tin, cpated in like manner with lamp-black. Thefe 
he either placed in conta^i, fo that their fimilar fides touched ; or 
at a diftance from each other, with their fimilar fides facing. He 
denominates the combination of glafs and tin- foil the tkperi men turn 
cruets. We conqeive that of the tin-foil and lamp-black better en- 
titled to this appellation. 

< Caufe two meets of tin abotit teb. inches f4uare to be hammered 
quite Hat and fmooth, and paint one fide of each w2th a thin coat of 
lamp-black. Arrange the apparatus as ufual, and, having Joined t^^- 
thcr the tin-plates with their clear furfaces touching, fix them to the ' 
vertical fifame i the liquor of the differential thermometer will rife 23 
degrees* Invert the pofition of the plates, fo that the blackened fides, 
come into conta^, it will now fink down to zero, itentiove either of 
the platesi and the liquor will again mount near 4 degrees. 

< It is truly pleating to witnefs this varied fpedtacle^ where the 
'Changes fucceed each other as if performed by the fancied operation of 
magic. But thofe traniitions, and even the meafutes of the dtverfified 
efieds, arc the ncccffary refuhs of the principles already eftablifhed. — 
•Compare the cafe where both the external furfaces of the fcreen are me- 
taltic with that in which they are covered with pigments On the one 
.fide k receives five times lefs heat, end this heat is propagated with 

eight times lefs energy from the other. By the joint jnftuencc of thofe 
.^ircumftftpces, therefore, its efied is 40 times lefs ; which correfponds 
to about half a degree, a quantity fcarcel^ di(tingui(hable. When the 
fcreen copfifts only of a fingle plate. Uackeo/cd on the one fide, the di- 
minifhed effed \h a mean between the receptive and the projefling' 
powers, or 6^ times fnoiallcr than where both furfaces are painted. Thlaf 
enfeebled imprcflion is confequently cc^al to about 4 degrees. ' p. 

3^- 37. 

Now, althotgh the event of this experiment certainly has a ge- 
neral correfpondence with the difference between pigment and 
tin, in their receptive and propelling powers, it prefeA'ts at the 
fame time certain anomalies, which we had no reafoh to expeft 
from the law previoufly eflablifhed, and of which no notice what- 
ever has been taken by Mr' Leflie, either in tlus ftage of his ih-^ 
\ E a ' qviiryw 
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quiry, or in thofe parts where a fiitiilar difcrepancy again occursr 
Thefc we fliall ufe the freedom bf pointing out in thi> place. 

i^fV/?l the mean between the projefting and receptive powers, by 
the affumption of which our author make^ the experiment agree witn 
fiis former pofitions, is altogether tmintelligible. Wheh tncfcreeii 
is painted on both fides, it receives five times more, and emits 
eight times more, or produces a total tranfmiffion of forty times 
more, than when it is metallic on both fides ; and we will pcrnlit 
JWr Leflie to calculate this at half a degree, or an infenfible quan- 
tity, and thus to reconcile the eftimate with the faft of the commu- 
nication being wholly ftopt. But when the fcreeh is painted on 
one fide, and metalliG on the other, its total power of tranfmiffioii 
is ilot by theory a medium between the powers of its two difier- 
ent fides. Its total power of tranfmiflion, compared to the power 
of a fcreen metallic on both fides, is as the afaforbing power oF 
the painted' fidcy when that is next the cantfter, or as the projeft- 
itig power of the painted fide, when the other is next the Ca.nifteri 
The painted fide receives five times more than if it were metallic 5 
the metallic fide projefts as great a proportion of w^at is receivedf^ 
as if the other fide were metallic alio* iTie affumption of a me* 
dium is perfe£ily gratuitous^ or rather it is repugnant to the doq* 
trine fuggefled by the leading experiment. 

Buty fecofidlyf a ipore important oyerfight has been cpmmiftea 
by our author in affuming, that the eiFcfi of a fcreen, painted on 
one fide, and metallic on the other, fliould be the (ame, which 
^ver fide is expofed to the caniiter. If paint abforbs five timely 
and projefts eight times more than tin, h muft vary the .cffe£V» 
in the proportion of five to eight, when the fcreen is c^pohA 
with a different front. Let the painted fide face the canifterv k 
abforbs five times more than a fcreen wholly metallic; but it 
projefts exaftly as great a proportion of the quantity at^forbed^ 
Its total tranftmffion, then, is five times greater than tJiat^of the 
metal fcreeit. Let the paiiited fide now be turned towards the 
refleftor, and the metallic fide ^xpbfed to the canifter. Both 
fcreens abforb the fame quantity of heat, but the painted fide of 
the one projefls eight times more of that quantity, tliati the 
^ metallic fide of the other j and the total tranfmiiSon 6f the for* 
mer, is eight times greater than the total tranfmiffion of the 
other. The change in the pofition of the fcreen^ then, has aiug- 
mented its fuperiority of tranfmitting power, in the pfoportion 
of five to eight. But how does this agree with the experiment ? 
• Remove eithejr 6f the plates, '^ fays Mr Leflie, * and the liquor 
will mount four degrees 5 ' — the eiFefl, therefore, is- the fame, 
whichever fide be expofed to the canifter. He varies the experU 
inent in a very fattsia^ory a^anner^ by placing two platcSf metallia 

ew 
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on one fide, and painted on the other, at fome didance afunder. 
He finds that, when their metallic fides face each other, the 
communication is fl:opt as much as when their painted fides face 
or touch each other ; and thi^ is, indeed, quite confident with' 
the former experiments, as he had interpreted them ; for, in 
both cafesy the abforbent and the projefling powers of tie metal 
are exerted in fuccefiion, and the effeft muft be dimini(hed forty 
times.' But fuppofe the fcreens were placed one behind the 
other, facing the fame way ; ^according to the general propofi- 
tion, that the projective is to the abforbent power, as eight to 
five, a very material difference (houid be produced upon the total 
tranfmiffion of the two fcreens, by reverfing their pofition. 
When the painted fides face the canifter, fixty-four times Icfs 
heat (hould be tranfmitted, than a fcreen, black on both fides, 
tranfmits; when the metallic fides face the canifter, only twenty- 
five times lefs heat ihould be tranfmitted than a black fcreen 
tranfmits. Mr Leflie does not appear to have tried this experi- 
riient 5 but, according to the refult of the one above quoted, 
where the fingle fcreen was expofcd to the canifter in different 
ways, with the fame effeS, there can be little doubt that the 
event would prefent a ftill more flat contradi£lion to the theory j 
for the eftimated difference is much greater; and there is no rea- 
fon to fuppofe that any would be perceived. 

But whatever difcrepancies this courfe of experiments may in- 
volve, one important conclufion is clearly deducible from it : We 
learn tliat heat and cold are propagated from one body to ano- 
tlier, at a diftance, in a manner entirely unlike the procefs by 
which they are condu<3ed by the contiguous particles of the 
fiime body ; and that this communication is affe£led by the na- 
ture, both of the fubftance which' proje6ls, and of the fubftance 
^hich receives* Mr Leflie goes a ftep further, and thinks that 
he has difcovered, in the atmofphere, the medium of this com- 
rhunication. * What,' he aflcs, * is this calorific and frigorific 
iuid, after which we are inquiring ? It is incapable of permeat- 
' ing (olid fubftiancesj it cannot pafs through tin, nor glafs, nor 
paper ; it is not light ; it has no relation to ether ; it bears no 
analogy' to the fluids, real or imaginary, of magnetifm and elec- , 
tricity. But why have recourfe to invifible agents.? ^od petis^ 
hie en. It is merely the ambient air.' p. 32. 

The canifter propagates a pulfation, he maintains, through the 
air, to the fcreen ; which, receiving heat by this puliation, afts 
as a fecond canifter, and propagates a new pulfation through the 
iir on the other fide. To (hew that the fcreen only operates in 
oonfequence of its temperature being raifed, he fubftitutes a thin 
plate <^ ice^ and finds that the thermometer in the focus finks as ' 
•►* ' « ^ . - E ^ much 
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Diuch when the canifter is prefent as whfcn it is removed. But. 
this is by no means a conclufive experiment \, for, in the whole of 
the book, we meet with no attempts to prove what the abforbent 
and prpje£jtiye powers of water are* It may be, that this fluid is 
incapable of abforbing and proje£ling more heat than tin, and 
that, confequently, a plate of ice, interpofed between the canifter 
and reflect or, prevents the paiTage of heat, not becaufe it cannot 
be heated above a certain point, but becaufe its abforbent and 
projeAiye powers do not enable it to traiifmit. Now it is rather 
iingular that our author ftiould reft (atisfied with fo inconcluiive 
a proof, when in experiment, altogether unexceptionable, pre- 
fents itfelf. If a fcreen of paper or glafsi'Cooled down to nearly 
the freezing point, is placed in the ufual pofition, and its effeo: 
on the differential thermometer noted, then we may eafily efti- 
mate how much pf the heat it tranfmits, by repeating the experi- 
ment without the pani(ler \ becaufe the tranfmicting power of 
the fcreen, at the ordinary temperature, has been previoufly af- 
<:ertaincd. But ftill lefs cpnclufive is Mr Leflie's ej^periment to 
Ihew that air is neceipiry in the procefs. ^ef inmierfes his apr 
paratus in a tub of water, and finds that no tranfmiflion of heat 
takes place. This is abfolutely the only proof which he offers,, 
(during the firft branch pf his experiments, to (hew that air is the 
prime agent in \ht pperation \ yet, without attempting the very 
obvious trial of performing the experiment in a vacuum^ he goes 
on to make his theoryi which he never examines by any further 
teft, during th« whole pf his fpeculations, until, in the conclu- 
ilon of the inquiry, and under a diffierent neiid, he thinks proper 
to relate fome fadts, which are, indeed, fufficientiy deciGve, 
though altogether againft him. But before examining his theo- 
ry at large, we think it expedient to purfue the analyfis of his 
experiments, as they are all intimately conne<9ed with each 
other, and bear upon the queftion^ by which his hypothefis muft 
|)e tried. 

The induQion of fails which we ^rc about to enter upon» 
leads to fome yery curious information refpcfting the laws of the 
proje£tion of heat, and affords a moft favourable idea of our au- 
thor's {kill as an experimental inquirer. So far we may affert he. 
is poffeffed of the genuine fpirit of philofophy^ that he never fet$ 
any value uppn infulated fa(Sts« and is always on the alert to 
fcize thofe points of view ii^ which phenornena may be compar-: 
ird, eftimating the importance of his obfervations, folely by their 
fubferviency tp general reafoning. Hi$ attention is directed to 
four principal circumftances in the proje£iion or radiation of 
heat *, its connexion with the fpaces through which it is propa- 
gated \ th^ direction in which it moves \ the projecting pow^r 
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•of the hftated body, in relation to its pofition; and the connex- 
ion which fubfifts between this aftion atid the nature of the pro- 
Jcfting furface. Upon each of thefe material points the experi- 
ments of Mr Leflie ha>e furniflied ais Mrith very fatisfa£lory 
Tefults. 

1. The canifter being placed fucccilSvely at different diftancc« 
•froih thcTcfle€lor, the effects of its removal, upon the differen- 
-tiai thermometer in the focus^, were noted; and an allowance was 
inade for the changes in the focul length. It was found, in gene- 
ral, thatthe total corrected cffcfts were inverfely as the diftances 
of the canifter* This obftruftion evidently catinot arife from the 
>!ofs of heat in the atmofpherc ; for that caufe would produce a 
"diminution iri a much more nrapid feries. To prove that the b- 
Mregularity of the reflefHug furface has no (hare m the phenome- 
non, our aiitbor AieMrs that a concave glafs fpeculvim retiefls the 
Jheat of a charcoal fire, with an energy inverfely as its diftance. 
The diminution, then,H:an only be ©wing to an imperfeft reflex- 
ion; and this was well denoonftraited, by increafing the fizeof the 
canifter, in fuch a proportion to its increafed diftance from the 
Tefleflor, that it always fiibten<led an equal angle there. Making 
the fame corredien as before, for the variation of focal lengthy 
the total effeft of the removal upon the differential thermometer 

-was found td be nothing more than might fairly be afcribed te 
the inaccuracy unavoidable in fuch delicate experiments. Hence 
the capital inference is drawn, that the impulfes, by which heat 

r^nd cold, are propagated between diftant objefts, do not fuffer 
any fenfible diminution of ftrength, from the length of their pro- 
grcfs through the atmofphere. 

2. A very remarkable aberration is observed to take place m 
the refleftibn of heat. When the flame of a taper is withdrawn 
above' two inches from the axis of the refleftor, its image 
^anilhes entirely from the focal ball of the difierential thermo- 
meter. But the heated canifter may be removed feven inches 
from the axis, before its impteflion on the inftrument ceafcs to 
ht diftinguiihable. Mr Leflie gives usno computation of the 
•extent of this pemimbra of heat, ^if the exprelCon may be ufed)^ 
lie only explains the law, by which the lateral motion of the 
lieated bddy, from the refle£lor*s axis, diminifhes llie total effeQ: 
•of the refleftion upon the therntometer. The diftance of the 
•canifter being proportional to the feries i, 2, 3 — 7, the rife of 
the thermometer \i as the powers of |-, whofe exponents are the 
.triangular numbers, i, 3, &c. He alfo finds, by experiment, 
i^at he pretends is alfo ad6du£tion from the aberration juft 
-eiow defcribed, that the maximum of the efleft produced by rc- 
f@t&&ion is not in tha focus^ but nearer the fpeculum. ]EIis exp^ 

£4 liaieat 
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riment is quite conctulive. The tli^motneter beittg at 58° in the 
optical focus, it rofe to 80" half an inch neaict the tt6e€tori antti 
half an inch beyond the focus, fell to 25". This, howcrer, could 
never hare been learnt, a priori, from the geoifietrical conGder- 
ationa given in page 63. Thcfc can prore nothing, but that the 
heat is more diffufed over equal fpaces beyond the focus, than 
between the focus and refleilor. It would ftill be true that the 
maslmum is in the focus, did not the experinnent moft iinek'< 
pe£ledly fliew, that the heat is reSe^ed according to anottiec 
law, and that the rays of hcM and of light have different foci, as 
well as aberrations. 

3. If the Gde of the ciniller is turned )>raduallf round* while 
its axis remains fixed in the axis of the refledor, the thermbme- 

-ter is lefs and lefs afivAed, as the radialing f^iface is ntore 
inclined from the perpendicular. Nothing can be limpler than 
the method adopted by our author for afcertaining the law of 
this diminution. H« placed a Hiding fcreen between the caaif- 
ter and refle^or, and adjufled the flit fo, that the radiating fur> 
face, at crery part of its motion round its axis, fubtended the 
fame angle at the reflefior. There was fcarcely any effeA pror 

, duced upon the thermometer by the revolution of the canifter. 

Tn like manner, a cylindrical canilter produces the fame rife in 

the thermometer, with a cubical one of an equal bafe and altir 

tude i and from thefe, and other experiments founded upon the 

le, we may conclude, that the total a£tion of ft 

i is equal 10 that of tts orthographic pToje£lion, or 

:o the line of its inclination. 

A. Our author having afcertained, towards the beginning of 

his itbodies'differverywidelyin their power of proje£l- 

4ng , and reflecting heat, in(tituted a fet of experiments 

^foi le of afcertaining the limits of this variation. He 

has :xperiment5 unEnifhed, after indicating the metho4 

of conducing them, and giving feveral fpccimens of their refulls. 
The (hetnical quatitits of the "heating furface have a confidcrable 
influence upon its projefting power ; — the efFe£l of tin being 
12, iron or (leel operates as ic, mercury above 20. AU osydet^ 
acquire a greater aflion as they recede from the metallic ftate. 
JL-ead being as 19 ^ when tarnished by expofure to the air, it be- 
comes as 45^, while minimum is as 80. Sealing-wax and rofin are 
nearly equal to paper, and ice is as 85. The pnlijb of the radi- 
ating furface diminilhes its a^ion, where that ig not naturally 
great. The roughening of glafs does not heighten its projcfting 
power ; but that of tin is doubled, by covering it with furrows. 
This fingular efFe£l cannot be owing to the greater furface which 
the roughened metal evpofes ; for the increafe of furface is^r^. 

^ifelf 
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^ifdf eouBterbalismced by the increafe of obliqakyt according Cd 
ihe law foi'merly edabliihed ; andj moreover, it i& found tl^atthe 
.addition of crofs furrows, by ftriating the furface in the other 
.dtK^ion, nearly deftroys tlie efie£l: of the firft operation. The 
tiictne/s of the radiating furface greatly aflFe^ls its powers of ao 
jlioq. A thin film of ifinglafs produces a radiation as 25 ; $1 thick 
one as 42 : but when the thicknefs exceeds the thoufandth part 
jdi an inch, any fubfequent mcreafe does not augment its a£lion. 
^r Leilte thinks that the difference in projef^ive power, which 
is obfervable in feveral of the cafes above noticed, may be refolvt- 
ed into che variations of the bodies with refpe£t to hardnefs and 
ibftneOs. He reafons this matter with his wonted ingenuity, and 
^ihews, that the addition of moidure, and dill more the addition 
of a mucilaginous fubftance, confiderably augments the adion of 
j^ furface painted black. ^ The quality of iolour^ is the laft to 
which our attention is dire&ed^ and Mr Leilie feems difpofed to 
^dottbt whether it exerts any influence at all in modifying the 
.proje£Uve and abforbent powers of bodies; a point which he 
.conceives is inpipable of {lri£): folution, becaufe a change of 
'Colour mull always be attended with an alteration in the Aruo- 
ture of the fubftance : And^ rjgoroufly fpeaking, this is no doubt 
true. But there is one mode of inducing a change of colour, hf 
.means of a change in the body's (lru£lure, which Is known, and 
*for which al^wance may be ;aiade by our author's experiments 5 
T— we Allude to the fcoriae on the furface of metals, froni flight 
oxydatton* If the oxydation is fo^nd always to augment the 
inetal's a^ion, as different metals aiTume difi*erent hu^ in the 
beginning of the precefs, a cpmparifon of feveral, in this refpe^ 
will enable us to eftimate how far colour opeirates. Perluqii 
even the change induced upon the fubftance of vegetable tin^ 
tnres, by weak) acidulous, a^ alkaline Ablutions, is fo little pro* 
portionate to the alterations which their colours undergo in the 
.'mixture, that an approximation might be obtaiiied from experft* 
•ments with paper dyed in this manner. 

OHr author repeated feveral branches of this inquiry, to afcer- 
tain the various refieBing powers of different furfaces. Thofe 
which abforbed and proje£t^d heat moft copioufly, were, in 
general, found to refle£); lead, though by no means in a recipro* 
cal proportion. Glafs reieding as 10, tio»foil refie^ied as 85, 
lead as 60, fteel as 70 : tin-foil Diining with mercury as 50, and 
brafs as 100. A tin refle^or had its power reduced to ofMt 
tenth, by being ftriated in one direSion, altho^^gh this operation 
did not at all change the limits of its focus. A coat of tatlovir 
reduced the powers of the reflector to one twelfth ; a coat df 
f live oil to two fifths ; a coat of ifinglafs to three tenths, b«t| a« 
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it dried and became thinner, only to feven tenths : a thin irides- 
cent coating reduced the reflexion only to four fiftha. The gc^ 
tierat rule then holds good, that the refle£iing powers of bodies 
fcear fomc inverfc ratio to their abforbent and projedive powcrs'i 
although fo many circiimftanrces unite in modifying the propor- 
•tion^ that ^mfc are unable, as yet, to exprefs it by one Univeif<d 
taw. 

Such are the very important and himinous doftrines, with rc»- 
gard to the agency of radiant heat, which Mr Leilie^s experi- 
mental inquiry has tmfodded. We are pcrfeftly fenfiblc of the 
great and various excellence which this branch of his wterk dit- 
|)tay8. Of his manner of inveftigating, as well as the natiire of 
sthe truths which he has brought to Hght, we have cndeavotired 
to give our readers fome idea. But they muft confuk the origi- 
-nal, in order to be fully aware of Mr Leflie's merit ; of the (im- 
flicity and fliortncfs of his paths to difcovery ; of his conftant 
^cutenefe and vigilance upon the purfuit ; of his philofophical 
«agem&fs to combine, in proportion as he has obferved. Our eu- 
logiuin would have been more unmingled, and our fatii^fa^ion 
-much greater, if, in the remaining part of his; undertaking, he 
4iad n^atntamed the fame balance among the powers of his mind, 
^hich happily diftingniflied the firft branch of his labours ; if he 
iiad contintied to exhibit the fame mixture of moderation and in^ 
^«nuily in building his foperftru£ture, which enabled him fo weM 
to lay^e foundation. But, after the minuteft attention which 
^99 1 have been Ale to beftow, we ate difpofed to wiih that he had 
emitted the greater part of the fpecuiations introduced immedi- 
ately after the folid and judicious inveftigation which we have now 
analyzed, and had pafled on towards the couifeof experinients 
-with which his work concludes. 

f * We have thus -deduced (^ys the author, in the beginmng of hts 
eighth chapter) a train of phenomena, which muft be deemed equally 
'•ovel and ftrikuig. Our next bufinefs is to difcover what principle wiH 
conne£l together thofe curious £16^8. But, before we attempt Uiat in- 
jFoftigation, it will be expedient to afcend a little higher, and inquire 
into the conftitution of the external woild. ' > 

Now, the whole general inquiry which follows, has no more 
xonnexion with the fubjeft of this work, than with any ope 
branch of phyfical fcience ; and a good portion of it bears as 
^uch relation to the properties of mind as to thofe of matter* 
Mr Leflie defcant«, firft, upon the changes to which the univerffe 
Is fubje£l i then pafTes to the law of gravitation, and obferves th^ 
it may be refolved into fome principle ftill more general, appli- 
cable to the minuter diftances at which the particles of bodies a<^ 
fif^esLch othen . This J^e^ds hinj to a hafty and ^perfe<^ reviey 
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of fome of die leading points in Bofcovich's theoiy ; and he takes 
occafion to lay down a principle refpefting impulfe, "wdiich he 
conceives will explain a variety of phenomena in natural philofo- 
phy, — that the communication of motion is not ftriftly inftanta-* 
neous, but requires fome finite portion of time. In following out 
the illuftration of this propofifion, he explains the theory of me- 
chanical tools. He then enlarges upon the propagation of motion 
through fluids by pulfes or vibrations, and ofiers a variety of re- 
marks and calculations, which lead to no conclufions that are not 
fufficiently familiar, nor unfold any principles of the leaft ufe in 
profecuting hid theory of aerial pulfations. In fa^):, his fpecula- 
tions on this topic, admitting them to poflefs general importance, 
belong as much to the fciences of acouftics and hydroftatics as to 
the doctrine of heat. At the conclufion of the chapter, he draws 
an inference againft the old axioni of the fchools, that nothing a5fs 
where it is not. From hence, after a little general and loofe re- 
mark upon the nature of axioms, he is induced to touch upon the 
mode of explanation by means of invifible media ; and concludes 
with a fentence, in which the word caufation happens to occur % 
but which is as applicable to any one fubjeft of human contem- 
plation as to the preceding remarks, wide and defukory though 
they be. * Science, ' fays he, ^ has experienced much obftruc- 
tion from the myfterious notions long entertained concerning cau- 
fation. * And this gives rife to a note ©f feven clofely printed 
pages, upon the doctrine, long (ince uniyerfally admitted by phi* 
lofophers, that our idea of phyfical caufes is borrowed entirely - 
from an obfervation of the fucceffion of events. In illuftration ct ^ 
the fubjeft, Mr Leflie adduces a great variety of etymological - 
difcuffions ; and thefe lead him to collateral remarks, fometimes 
upon matters of fcience, fometimes upon matters of tafte. He • 
even quits the fubjedi of caufation altogether, and defcants upon • 
the origin of language, in fo far as the terms e'ltpreffing abftrad: 
ideas are concerned. The whole excurfus is very amufing, ftrongly 
favouring of our author's ufual acutenefs, and affording mucH 
better proofs of his ingenuity than of his good tafte. This is that 
famous note, which a faftibn of the Edinburgh clergy, with a 
rare mixture of malignity and ignorance, made the pretext for 
perfecuting Mr Leflie, and reviving in the Scotifli church thofe 
fatal difcords by which the profligacy of fome, and the fanaticifm 
of others, have, in lefs enlightened ages, too often difgraced the 
Veligion of peace. 

But it is pot only the eighth chapter, with its fix notes, that 
contains matter entirely foreign to the particular purpofe of the 
work before us. Our author's diflertation upon heat, in the three 
chapters which follow, is quite general, and has very little rela- 
tion 
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tioii to I119 theoiy, if we Except that fmall portion of the difcuf- 
fion which he devotes to the connexion between light and heat. 
lie begins with the diftinSion between the fenfation ot^'heat and 
its external caufe ; argues againft the dodtrine, that heat confifts 
in motion \ endeavours to prove, what he calls the important con-- 
fiyfion^ that heat is an elaftic fluid, extremely fubtle and aftive j 
runs over a great number of the faC^s beft known refpediing its 
propagation, without adding any new explanation of them \ and 
indulges in a number of long hypothetical calculations upon the' 
weight of light, and its emiffion from the folar fubftance,— where-* 
pf we fliall probably be thought to give a fpecimen that may fu- 
perfede the qeceffity of any farther analyfis or criticifm, ir we 
|late his moft definite and notable refult. He computes that the 
earth receives annually from the fun a quantity of light, equal in 
weight to a fphere of water 139 feet in diameter. The only part 
of this long fpeculation which bears any immediate reference to 
Mr Lellie's experimental inveftigations, is his argument to prove 
the identity of light and heat ; — a propofition by no means novel » 
not placed in any original point of view, nor fupported hy any 
new proofs, but aflerfed with greater pofitivenefs than hereto- 
iiure \ and though left fully expofed to all the objections fo oft^ 
urged againft it, yet aflumed as a kind of difcovery, and made 
the corner ftone of an elaborate theory, in the concluding part of 
his work. ■ We referve our further remarks upon this point until 
we come to that divifion of the fubjeft. In the mean time, we 
ihall proceed to his theof y of the radiation of heat. 

Affuming that the communication of heat or cold between di^ 
ftinct boidies throjuigh the, air was proved, by the experiments for- 
merly analyzed, to be effe^ed by means of certain energies ex- 
cited in that medium, pur author inquires how this operation is 
conduced. There are only two modes, he affirms, in which the 
difcbarge can take place, — by means of ftreams of air projefted 
horizontally, — or ,by means of an impulfe fcooting along through 
the mafs of that fluid. He (hews, by a variety of arguments, 
which our readers may perhaps think unneceflary, and by two 
irery cpnclufive experiments, that the firft pf thefe fuppofitions is 
out of the queftion. * We are therefore, * fays he, * compelled 
to embrace the only alternative, and to refer ihe diffufion of heat 
^through the atmofphere to the yehicle of certain ofcillations or 
vibratory impreflions excited in that elaftic and aftive medium. ^ 
He then difcuflles, at great length, the general fubjeft of undu- 
lations produced in elaftic fluids \ and the following paflTages con- 
jtjiin his idea of the manner in which tbofe undulafions carry pfF 
Ji^t or cold from one body to another. 

f When beat penetrates, by its own activity, through a fpUd pr inert 
• - ' . * * njafrf. 
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Aiafsy It fucceffivdy dilates the fe?eral portions of tntttt^r tl4iidi it tn^ 
ebunterd nl its march. In the pcodudion of fdch mukiplied diTplace-^ 
tDentfi, It confumes Tts expanfive energy, and its progrefs, therefore, il 
extremely flow. Bat if fhofe inteftine motions are gen^hiteS by fomt 
extraneous cauTe, the heat, then fufitiring no impediment tO its ilight«» 
will pafSvdy follow the tide of exphnfion. And ftich is ^ chara^^ir 
of atmofpheric pulfes. The particles of air in imikiediat^ pl^xunhy td 
k hot furface, l>ecomin^ fuddenly lieiited, aequlte a eort^fponBiiig ex- 
p!an(i6ti, that propagates itielf itian extended chain of lindulfttion ; and 
the diidtite pOrtioA of beat which generated the imtial wave, thencefmtfat 
aiecompamea its rapid diffulWe fweep. After & momentary paiife, m 
fireih portion of heat is again imparted to the 'conttgitoua mediinD> and 
the faibe w6t is eontimally repeatied it certain regular tntervtdsu The 
mafi of air» without fenfibiy changing its place, fuffcrs only a (light: 
fltti6lua|ion at it fucceffively feels the partial fweU; but the heat attached 
to this date of dilatation is adluaUy tranfported, and with the fwiftnei^ 
of found* Nor is the motion of the aerial pulfes in any meafurable de« 
gree retarded by the adheiion of the matter of heat^ which is of fuch 
extreme tenuity, that, if not detained and cramped by the ineri'ut of- 
pthtr bodies, the fnialleft poffible^ force is fufficieot to impel it with a 
celerity not much inferior to that of light, 

, • « The fanoe principle will llkewlfe explain thc^ difperfion of cold. 
Tor the atmofpheric particles that come in contaA with a cold fUrfacJc, 
muft fuffer a fuddcn contra&ion, which will fhoot itff vibratory influence 
through the general ma{s ; aod the cold wave thus excit^ will, in its 
fprtadiog, trcrfmltlus flight, ftill retain the fame diftinftivc charader. 
Each of the minute parcels of air, as they fticceflively feel a contraftil^ 
Hifbofition, wlR'ftiffer a cofrefponding deprcfBon of temperature, or wHl 
permit a cei^tain part of their heat to ei^pe. The heat fo liberated, ii 
agahi inihmtly dblbfbcd by the' portion of air next behind, which, hav^ 
ffig cOhtra'fted, b noW recovering its tone. Though the motion of the 
Serial puHei, therefore, is the feme as in the former cafe, yet the direct 
tfon of the lubtlc dcmmrt of 4eat is exa^Hy reverfed. Heat is, with 
tife mpidity tdf lioond, conveyed from aU quarters to the cold (ur&ce, as 
to a pommon centre. ' p. '^i*— «45. 

' * Thofe waves, therefore,, fpread without* interruption or modificatioa 
of any kied from the ^ate of the intervening fluid. But when, in their 
p0egre£i, they ftrike againd a firm obftacle, they undergo a very mate* 
rial change. This obftacle produces an effed contrary, yet analogous^ 
to that of the exciting furface ; for, abfbrbing more or lefs the heat of 
the impinging, wave, it diminiflies proportionally the meaCiA'e of inteo- 
iUy or rarefadion ; and the wave, fo enfeebled, next fufifers refledioiH 
If the re&e&lng furface is an exa£l plane, the hot pulfes will preferve 
the fame mutual divergency ; but if it has a fuitable concavity, they wilt 
tend to fome focus, and confeqoently will again converge and unite thctr 
accumulated power. In thus concentrating thcmfclves, their heat v>r di- 
latation, collefded into » narrow fpacc, muft have its intenfiry, t^uyft^ 

temperature^ 
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teinpMftt)SKe» in a correfponding degree augmented. But the refledbfon 
•f thoie puUea is not performed with geometrical accuracy ; it is a^ed« 
cd by a certain fmall aberration, arifing, as was fliown, from the limited 
velocity of found. And fuch refult accords perfeAly with obfervation. 
X need fcarcely remark, that the fame mode of argument will converfe* 
ly apply to. the partial ab£orption| and the fubfcquent reHe^on^ of cold 
pulfes, * p. 245 — ^46. 

But how are the very different effe^B of different bodies in 
proje£king and abforbtng heat to be explained i Mr Leflie main- 
tains, that the difference is entirely owing to their various de- 
crees of contad with the furrounding air. Glafs, he. thinks, 
.has a much clofer conta£t with the atmofphere than metals; and 
a rough furface takes a firmer hold of the air than a fmooth one. 
Therefore^ the pulfations will be much ftronger when giren to 
the air by furf aces which touch it more clofely; and| in lik^ 
manner, the air will communicate its heat more eafily to the 
fame bodies, by coming nearer them in its progrefs. -We fee, 
then, that, according to this theory, a heated body firfl creates 
a pulfation in the furrounding atmofphere, in proportion to its 
proximity, — and next difcharges the heat along with the pulfa- 
tion ; or the heat fir ft makes a wave, and then is carried off by 
if. But there arc two other modes in which heat is difcharged 
from a body \ thefe are perfectly di(Un£l from pulfation, and 
follow different laws. 

The firft mode is peculiar to fluids. When a body is fur- 
rounded by a medium, whether liquid or aeriformi, of a diiFerent 
temperature, the contiguous particles draw off, or give out a 

Eortion of heat, according as they are colder or .hotter than the 
ody, A motion in the particles of the fluid is thus produced. 
New ones, in fuccefGon,. apply themfelves t^ the furface of the 
body, and either carry oflF a part of its heat, or leave a portion 
of their own, until the equilibrium is roftorcd. A variety of 
familiar examples prove the exiftence of this. kind of communi- 
cation. No fad: is more frequently noticed than the refrigcra^ 
tion of bodies by currents of cold air. But it deferves to be 
afcertained how far this procefs is affe£ted by the nature of the 
t)ody expof^d to the fluid, and what relation fubfiils between the 
difficrence of their temperatures, and the communication of heat 
from the gne to the other. Thefe points Mr Leflie inveftigated 
by judicious experiments. The progrefs of hot water in cooling 
from 35® to 25^ was carefully obferved, firft, when the fluid was 
contained in a hollow globe of polifhed tin, and' then when 
the fame globe was coated with lamp-black. The pigment near- 
ly doubled the velocity of refrigeration. But the diflFererit powers 
«f the two furfaces in cooling by pulfation^ are difcovered froni 
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the former experiments ; — hence, it is found, that fame otKer 
inftuence muft be exerted, which does not operate fo differently 
ill the two cafes ^ for, in (lead of cooling eight times flower than 
the painted globe, the poliihed one only cools twice as flow.^ 
The fame experiment bemg repeated in a current of air, the rate^ 
oT cooling approached ftill nearer to eq-uahty. In a gentle gale^' 
the times were 44 minutes and J5 minutes rcfpeftively ; in a 
ftrong breeze, 23'^ and 20^^'; and, in a violent wind, p^^'and g^^ 
"We may therefore conclude, that the communication of heat 
which is produced by its abforption an J retreat in the moving' 
ftuid that furrounds, does not depend at aH on the q.u'alities of 
the body cxpofed to the fluid. When the experiment juft now 
dcfcribed is repeated with water at a temperature confiderably 
higher, and in a calm atmofphere, the differeiKe between the 
Kates of coolkig is much lefs than before. The clear ball took 
155. minutes to cool from 92^ to ^2^; the painted ball to\ mi* 
XTUtes: and it is eafily inferred frqm thefe experiments, that, at 
low temperatures, the effedl of motion in the furrounding me* 
dium, islefs^than the effe£t.of its pulfations, b^t at high tem^ 
peratures greater^ When fimilar experiments are made upon: 
the cooling of bodiejs immeried in w»ter,,the refults conikm the 
former conclufions* The clear ?nd the painted Mis loft their 
heat prccifely with, the fame degree of celerity; for here ther^e^ 
was no pulfatory di£charge at all;, and the rate of cooling dimi-» 
niihed, as the difference between the temperature of the halls and 
that of the furr&unding water decreafed. It was found, tooji. 
that hot water canies off the heat of the body immerfed. in it^ 
much more rapidly than cold. Mr liCilie further endeavoured 
to afcertain the proportion, between the paffage of he^t and the 
velocity of the current which plays upon the body. He gave the 
ball a calculable naotion through the air, either by whirling it at 
the end of a long cord, or walking fwiftly with it,, rduqd a givei^ 
eircle» From the medium of a number of trials, he infers that 
the influence of the current is nearly as its velocity ; and hence 
he deduces a \€xy fimple method of meafuring the -rate at which 
the wind or a iiream of water moves. By a very elaborate pro- 
ccfe of reafoning, which our limits prevent us from analyzings 
Ike is led to the following explanation of the manner in whic)v 
the procefs of refrigeration \& accelerated by the motion of the 
furrotttiding air and water. 

The whde turns on two capital points: i. The feveral fila* 
IMBts of the current are gently diverted, and made to ply along 
the furfacc of the body with undiminifhcd celerity, till they finally 
launch off arid refume their flight from the farther fide: and, a» 
Each portion of fluid that grazes againfi the obftaclsi whatever micbt 
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be its ortgioal foi^ of impu^oi^ only fweept a c«rtaia timited fpace, 
ftod then mlnglefl in the general mafs ; during which contad» it mod 
likewife abilra£^ its fhare of heat, and, if it (hould conae to touch again, 
it has in the interval difperfed its charge, and is fitted, therefore, to re- 
peat the fame impreilion. Hence the frequency of contadl, and confe- 
C|uently the refrigerating power of the flream, is proportional to its ap- 
pulfive velocity. If we conceive the furface of the body to be divided 
by a multitude of circumfcribing lines, extremely near each other, yet 
equidiftant ; the total quantity of conta6^ will be as the fum of thefe 
lines : but the whole extent of furface itfelf is obvioufly equal to the 
re6iangle of that aggregate line, and the common breadth of fuch ele- ^-^ 
mentary zones. Thus, the influence of a current of fluid in cooling a 
body of any fliape, however irregular, if not terminated by numerous and 
abrupt afperities, is proportional merely to the furface. The eombined 
refrigerating a^fon is, confequently, in the compound ratio of the fur- 
face and the velocity of ttnpulfe ; and this theoretical dedu£iion was 
found to be ^rfeftly confirmed by obrervation. ' p. 309-11. 

There is yet a mode of conveying heat di(tin(^ both from the 
jmlfations pecutiar to elaftic media, and the motions conunon 
both to a^ueeus and aetiform fluids. By a computation of the* 
ftare which e^ch of the circumftances formerly defcribed has m 
die communication of heat, our author finds that there is ftill a 
deficiency of adion, and that about rr^th part of the heat given out ^ 
ki a fecond by a body cooling from 8^ down to i% remains unac- 
counted for. Tliis he afcribes to the conducing power which 
air has in common with all bodies, though entirely at reft. The 
property is fufeeptible of a mudi more unequivocal exemplifica- 
tton, we apprehend, than our author has given in any of his ex- 
periments. The motions which produce the regreffive dffcharge 
of heat, as he terms it, may eafily be prevented. In eocperimentg 
with foipended balls, nideed,N a current will always be occafion^ 
^d, M^edi^r the body is colder or hotter than the furrounding- 
fluid. But if a heated flat furface be cxpofed to a column of 
air confined in a tube, and turned downwards, fo that the fur- 
face (hall give out its heat to the fluid below, no current what^ 
ever can be produced \ the particles of air, as they are heated, will 
float on 'the top, and remain next the furface, which will thus fend 
•fl* ils heat only by pulfation, and the condu£lrog powetr of the 
tir. But in whatever way the exertion of this power may %c at 
tertatued,*or Its a£^ion meaAired, we have fufficient ground for 
admitting it; and may conclude, in general, that heat is ^rried 
from a body in thi»ee ways ; by means of tlie pulfations '^ich, 
according to Mr Leflie, it excites in elaftic fluids j by means of 
the motions, however excited, *in fluids both aqueous and a8ri- 
foritj 5 by means of the attradlion which all bodies, liquid, ga- 
feou$ and ftlid^ have for it^ though their particles are at rdl; 
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Having now given a ftatement of this theory, we are to examine 
how far it is confident with, or warranted by the fafts adduced 
fn its fupport. In the courfe of our analyfis, it may be remark- 
ed, that \^e have given an account of all Mr Leflie's experi- 
mental difcoveries, as well as of thofe fpeculations which we 
jfeel ourfelves obliged to oppofe. We have only pafled over the 
matter not immediately relating to the doftrine of heat, and fome 
of the more difFufive corollaries which he has deduced from his 
general pofitions, our objedi being to exhibit a concife and con- 
nefted view of his theory of the propagation of heat, in what- 
ever parts of his work it may be found. 

In the firjl place, we apprehend there is a great and radical 
confufion of ideas in the leading propofition of Mr Leilie, that 
heat caufes a vibration or pulfe in the furrounding air, and is 
then carried along with that vibrati(»i. If the two fluids, the 
heat and the gas, are elaflic, as he uniformly defcribes them, the 
one by impinging on the other muft be made to rcfile, accord- 
ing to the common laws of motion, with a velocity equal to that 
which it has excited. The heat cannot therefore be accderatcd 
in its paiTage through the air, by any concuiBon which it has 
given to that medium. If the affinity of the air for heat pre- 
vents the latter from refiling at the firft ftroke, it remains to fet- 
tle the account between the mechanical repulfion and elective 
^ttraftion of the two bodies, which our audior has nowhere at- 
tempted to do. But even though fome fuch rough, vague aflun>p- 
tion were permitted, no reafon could be affigned for the pulfa- 
tion carrying on the heat, and then giving it up to fome other 
jbody. The elective attraflion, which was fo ftrong as to over- 
conje the refiliency of the heat at firft, muft be fufficientiy power- 
ful to counteract its motion in the direftion of pulfation, and to 
retain it in the air. For if it required this affinity to previent 
the heat from refiling, the motion of the heat can be no other 
than the motion of the air ; the inertia of both muft be the fame \ 
^nd they muft flop of be reflefted together. Nor can any affinity 
of the heat, for a body fituated at the farther extremity of the 
vibration, be admitted to explain its quitting the air : the affinity 
Qf the heat for the air formerly overcame its affinity for the body 
9t the ^ril extremity, as well as its own rea£t^ion after the im- 
pulfe. 

, Secondly^ The vibration excited by the heat itfelf i« a quiefccnt 
medium, can never increafe its own tendency to fly o£F from the 
body \ for furely no one ever imagined, that the velocity of any 
moving body could be augmented, by being communicated to 
another body. It remains, therefore, to {hew by what poffibility. 
Heat fhould move with greater celerity, after expending part of 
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its force in moving the furrounding air. Nor can we conceive 
in what Mr Leflte fuppofes the original impulfe given by the heat 
to conflft. If it is merely a confequence of the heat's elafticity^ 
the preffure of the furrounding medium muft reprefs, inftead of 
promoting it. If the preffure of the air is- requifite to draw off 
the heat, how does the latter give its impulfive (hock ? If the 
heat cah'ftrike the air at all, it muft have that impulfive tenden- 
cy, whether the air is prefent or not ;, and muft fly ofF more ea- 
fily through a vacuum, than along a wave,, which it has itfelf ex- 
pended? part of its motion in exciting. 

Bat, thirdly^ what is the real meaning of a vibration propa- 
gated through aw elaftic medium ? And how can it poflibly affift 
the motion of any extraneous body whatever ? 'Our author has 
t€}edl:ed the idea ©£ currents \. — ^his^ pulfations are mere impulfcs- 
fent through the particles of the gafeous fluid. Now, we can an- 
nex no meaning to fuch pulfations, but that of particles tending 
to mow, and prevented from moving by thofe before them ; which 
are in liber nranner ftbppedi ; and fo on^ un^il the tendency reaches^ 
fome particles not oppofed by any obftjcle. But it is obvious> 
that this vibratory ftate, into which the particles of the medium 
are thrown, can never afeft in tlie fmalleft degree the motion of 
any body placed at the beginning erf the line. If the particles 
move along m a ftream, we can imagine the heat being carried 
with them ; but if they remain at reft, and if only an impulfe is 
propagated through them, which makes the laft particle alonfe 
move, it is impoffible to conceivfe how th€ heat can be carried 
ilong by this means from the firft to the laft. It muft, if it 
moves through them, move by fome force of its own, not by any. 
tendency to move, which it has impreflEd upo» them r And this 
" puts an end to the ufe of the vibration. We cannot help think- 
ihg, that the very ingenious and learned authoi? of the theory un- 
der confideration has been mifled by the analogy of found. In- 
deed, his language all along conveys the idea, that tJiere is fomc- 
thing in found, feparate from the motion of the air. He talks as 
if found had a real exiftence, and was a fubftance which, like 
heat or light, moved through the atmofphere. Now, it is obvi- 
ous, that when we fpcaSi of found being propagated through the 
furrounding medium, we only mean to defcribe certain vibration* 
which are excited by the percuffion of that medium, and com- 
njunicated fit>m it to the ear ; in other words, we only mean tor 
fty that the air is ftruck, and ftfikes the organ of hearing. No- 
thing whatever is conveyed by tKe tibratioh. To fay th^at thfe im- 
pulfe is itrarried, means only that the particles of the air are fuc- 
ceffively impelled ; and to fay that the impulfe carries any thing; 
along with it, is an unintelligible propofition a^difiog from the in»- 
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accurate larlguagc ufed in dcfcribing the communication of mo- 
tion. 

Fourthly^ Our author all along aflerts, that his theory of pulfa- 
tions reds upon a ftrift ifiduftion 5 and defcribes the doftrine of 
tadiation as deduced from an imperfeft knowledge of fa£ts, and 
refuted by his experiments. We can by no means aflVnt to thefe 
propofitions. Mr Leflie's experiments prove that a communication 
of heat takes place between bodies at a diftance, according to \z,wi 
different from thofe which regulate the difcharge by contafk. 
We can find nothing more proved by his whole induftion. R 
is true, that water being interpofed between the hot and cold 
body, prevented the communication. But this does not prove 
that the prefenee of air was efiential to the paffage of the heat i 
it only demonftrates tliat the contaft of water interrupted the 
paffage 5 and fo did any folid fubftance interpofed, and filling 
up the fpace between the two bodies. In thefe cafes no heat 
was communicated, according to the laws by which it is trans- 
ferred through a gafeous medium. But in order to prove that 
this medium was effential in the procefs, it muft firft be fhewn 
that the removal or extreme rareladlion of It prevents the paf- 
fage of heat. The experiments of Mr Leflie, formerly analyzed, 
afrord no evidence of this ; but the cooling of a thermometer in 
vacuo, as quickly as in the air, has been long known ; and forms 
indeed the fubjeft of a famous query in Sir Ifaac Newton's Op* 
tics. Now, the prefenee of the air muft certainly affift the dif-* 
charge of heat, by means of what Mr Leflie terms regreffton, or 
by the fudceffive flight of die heated particles ; and it muft like- 
wife aid the procefe by means of what he calls abduSfion^ or the 
attraftion of heat from one particle to another without motion, 
if there be any truth in his experiments upon thefe points. The 
removal of the air, therefore, or its great rarefaftion, fhould re- 
tard the progrefs of cooling very confiderably, in fo JFar as rc- 
greflion and abduftion are concerned. But the total effect of the 
cxhauftion upon the procefs is fcarcely perceivable : whereforeit 
is manifeft, that the rarefadiion of the air has greatly incrcafecf 
the only other difcharge, — that which Mr Leflie denominates ^«/- 
fatory. Although, however, we meet with no experirncnts upon 
the pulfatory difcharge through a vacuum, in the firft branch of 
the Inquiry, our author, after his theory is bid down, aiid un- 
der a different head, introduces fome which are extremely deci- 
Cve againft him. In the receiver of an air-pump he placed a 
canifter filled with heated oil, and below it, at fome diitance, a 
rcfle£lor, with a diflferential thermometer in the focus. The li- 
quor flood at loo** in the air; but upon rarefying the air 64 
times, it rOfc to 132^. Now, fays Mr Leflie, this is only an ap- 
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parent increafe of puliation*, for the rarefaction of the air re* 
tarded the cooling of the thermometer's bulb, in the proportion^ 
he calculates, of i to .6157. Confequently, the total rife fliould 
have been 1 624- °j had the pulfatory difcharge been the fame ; and 
as it is only 132^, he infers that the pulfation is reduced in the 
proportion of 1624^ to 132. But in a queftion which goes to the 
foundations of his theory, Mr Leflie ought not to have refted 
fatisfied with an equivocal experiment, when he could fo ealily 
put the matter beyond doybt by a fimple variation of it. .The 
cooling of the thermometer introduces other actions befides pul- 
fation, which renders^ the refult unfatisfaftory. By obferving 
the refrigeration of a clear and blackened canifter, firft in the 
filled, and then in the exhaufted receiver, it was eafy to perceive 
whether the difference of their difcharges- was incrcafed or dimi- 
nifhed by the rarefaftion 5 and this difference is proportional not 
to the total lofsof heat, or to the regreffive and abduftive pro- 
ceifs, but only to the pulfatory a£tion. But taking Mr Leflie's 
experiment as it is, we conceive no doubt can be entertained 
that it is repugnant to his theory. A rarefaftion of 64 times, 
only diminifties. the pulfatory aftion as 162 to 132, even admit- 
ting his calculation of the abdudlive power ; and, according to 
his table in p 486, a rarefaftion of above a thoufand times Chould 
only bring down the pulfatory energy of glafs from 57 to 40 in 
common air, and from 5 7 to 45 in hydrogenous gas. Can it be 
imagined, that the aftion of the aeriform fluid is the caufe of 
this communication of heat, when fo very trifling a change is 
produced by diminifhing its denfity a thoufand times ? Befides, 
there are two circumftances wholly omitted in the calculation, 
which more than account for this trifling change, even were we 
to allow its reality. The thermometer, being placed not more 
than feven inches from the canifter, muft have been affefted by 
its dired heat conduced through the air ; and the bulb, in giv- 
ing out the reflefted heat, was fubjeft to the change that took 
place in the pulfatory as well as in the i^bduftive procefs, from the 
jarefaftion, — The incongruity of this experiment with his theory, 
appears^ indeed to have ftruck Mr Leflie himfelf. He alludes 
to it in the laft page of the Inquiry, admits the diflBiculty of the 
cafe, and brdSks off in the middle of a paragraph, after attempt- 
ing an explanation, the moft lame and gratuitous that we ever 
.remember to have feen introduced, for the purpof«*of reconcil- 
ing a fa£k with an hypothefis. * The centres of pulfatory aftion,* 
fays he, * are in every cafe fo widely Icattered, that they fuffer 
but little derangement from the progrefs of rarefaftion. The 
intervals of fep ration continue nearly the fame 5 only the inter- 
jacent and ine$cient particles are gradually removed/ 
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Laftly^ We c^n difcover bo adrantajges which the theory of 
pulfation has over that of' radiattony in explaining the different 
projeftive, abforbent, and refledive powers of diiFerent bodies^ 
Nothing can be more gratuitous than the aflumption, that the 
bodies which abforb and projeft mod ftrongly have a clofer con- 
ta£k with the atmofphere» The reafons urged by our author, to 
prove that glafs touches air more nearly than metals, are quite in- 
conclufive, befides being peculiar to glafs, and leaving the llronger 
cafe of lamp-black unexplained.— Thqs, a glafs bottle, when crack* 
cd, coheres more ftrongly than a metal one. This only fhews that 
the fides of the frafture are fmootlxer ^ or, at any rate, that the at- 
tra£):ion of glafs for glafs is ftronger than that of metal for metal. 
Again, a cold glafs precipitates moifture from the air. But- fo 
does a cold metal; and, admitting that the former did fo in a 
greater degree, this would only prove its afl&nity for moifture, or its 
power of condudiing heat to be greater. — Then we cannot ima- 
gine by what miftake Mr Leflie has allowed himfelf to confuier 
the roughening or ftriating of a fur face as a means of increafmg 
its conta£t with the air. We {hall not here retort upon him his 
own aflumption of the diftance between the centres of vibratory 
aftion, although it would apply with rather more confiftency in 
the prefent cafe, than in the explanation of the experiment on 
rarefied air. We ihall reft fatisfied with obferving^ that the li- 
mits of contaft between the furface and the air muft remain 
precifely the fame, whatever be the projeftions of the furface. 
When it is ftriated, Mr Leflie talks of parts protrttding them«- 
felves into the air. Nothing can be more loofe and inaccurate^ 
Some parts are indented or removed ; and the line which bounds 
the body, is a waving, inftead of a fttaight one. But the air 
cannot furely be more remote from the fide or bottom of the cavia- 
ties than the convexities.— All the difficulties, therefore, which our 
author^s important dtfcovery throws in the way of the theory of ra- 
diation, apply equally to his own hyppthefis of puifatioi\. Neither 
the one nor the other throw any light upon t4>e curious fa£l:s 
which his experiments have difclofed : but the dodHine of radi- 
ant heat is preferable to that of pulfation, becaufe it aflTumcs 
nothing; is not contradiflory to the phenomena, although it tails 
to arrange them 5 and only announces a faft, of which no doubt 
can exift, that heat, when it is not interrupted, paiTes between 
diftin£^ bodies, and is capable of tranfmiffion, abforption, and 
refle£lion. — ^Tlfe difcoveries of Mr Lrflie, then, are extremely 
valuable, in our opinion, not becaufe they have led him to any 
juft theory upon the propagation of heat, but becaufe they hav« 
enlarged our knowledge of the fa£ts upon which a true fyftem 
(nay hereafter be founded* 
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Nor arc thefe the only fcrviccs which his labours have render- 
ed to phyfical fcience. The experiments upon the connexion 
« between heat and light, are equally elegant and original ; and 
5ire~prcK:eed briefly to eschibit a view of them, together with the 
general remarks which they have fugged ed. 

We dated, in a former part of our analyfis, that Mr Leilie 
laid down the identity of light and heat as quite indifputable, 
though without adducing any new proofs of it* Light, he ob« 
ferves, is extremely fubtle, powerfully eladic, or felf-repellent, 
and endued with a drong attraftion for other bodies. When 
thefe are expofed to its a£lion, they become heated in exa£l pro« 
portion to the quantities they have abforbed. Therefore, he 
concludes, heat is ^only light in a date of combination. But 
there are two fa^s repugnant to this propofition ; — the redu£iion 
of metallic oxydes, and the extrication of oxygenous gas from 
plants, by the influence of light. Thefe difficuhies our author 
does not think very formidable. Heat reduces oxydes to a certain 
degree ; and he afcribes the fuperior efficacy of light, in this pro- 
cefs,to fome impul (ions which it gives to the particles of the abforb- 
ing body, and which he compares to the explofion of fulminatmg 
mercury or filyer by a flight blow. The effcfts of light on plants 
he attributes to a dimulus, neceffary perhaps to their healtht 
Now, all this is very loofe and unfatisfa£l:ory. If the combina- 
tion of light with bodies transforms it into heat, the combina- 
tion of heat with bodies (hould produce the very fame com- 
pound : yet we find that a wide difference is perceivable \ and 
that all the heat of a blackfmith's forge will not extricate as 
much oxygenous gas as the application of a portion of light too 
weak to produce any heat whatever by abforption. The fuppo- 
fition of light aft ing by impulfe, is perfeftly gratuitous. We ar« 
not at liberty to afTume the fenfible momentum of light for 9 
particular purpofe ; and all the agitation in the world will never 
decompound oxydes and acids, which yield their oxygen at the 
flighted application of light. The explofion of fulminating 
powders is not a mere reduftion ; smd it is efFefted by heat ex- 
aftly as much as by impulfe — probably by the latter only in fo 
far as it produces heat. The affumption, that light afts as a di- 
mulus on plants, is equally gratuitous \ — nay, it proceeds on a 
fuppofition that they are living creatures \ than which, nothing 
can be more unphilofophical. Our author, then, has not proved 
that light is combined heat. Indeed, the tenor of his difcoveries 
refpefting the motion of heat, places the fpecific diverfity of the 
two fubdances in a much dronger point of view than before* 
^ut his experin^ents o|i the connexion between them are ex- 
tremely 
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trcDrt^ly valuable, pirovided vtt keep irr mind the deficiency of 
the hypotbefis by which they arc combined. 

The differential ther^jiometcr formerly defcribed, nfieafures^ 
with great nicety, the minute variations in the temperature of 
two portions of air. Both its bulbs are, however, e^qually af- 
fefted by light ; but if one of them be rendered lefs traofpansnt 
than the other — if it be covered with a black coating, for example \ 
it will be heateii in proportion to the fight which it abforbs, and 
the expanfion of the internal air will caufe the liquor in the op* 
poCte tube to rife. This variety of the differential thermometer 
conftitutes Mr Leflie's celebrated Rotameter — * an inftrument,' 
he obferves, * which, by fucccflive improvements, has at length 
acquired that fimplicity,, if not elegance of form, which fcera to 
mark the limit of perfeGion. * p. 404. It is, in fadl, the diffier- 
«ntial thermometer, with one ball enamelled black; — it is fixed in 
% ftand, and covered with a glafs cafe, to prevent the di(\urbiag 
cffe£ls of the agitations in the air ; — and its two tubes are, for th« 
fake of greater convenience, made of different lengths, fo that tho 
one bulb is above the other, and a narrower cafe is fufficient to en«« 
clofe the whole. But, in nice experiments, where it is not required 
to be very portable, the bulbs are bent outwards on the fame line, 
and covered with a fphere of very clear glafs fixed to the extremity 
of a cylinder. The coloured liquor found to anfwer beft, jrfter 
various trials, was fulphuric acid tinged with carmine. The in- 
ftrument, thus conftruQed, evidently meafures the heat caufed by 
the incident light. A part is flopped in pafling through the glafs- 
cafe, and a part reflefted by the black bulb 5 but thefe combined 
deficiencies, our author does not eftimate at mofe than a tenth 
of the whole incident light ; and, at any rate, as they mud be 
the fame in ail experiments, they do not affe£t the relative mea^ 
fures. The fenfibiiity of the photometer is capable of being con- 
fiderably increafed by enclofing its black bulb in a feries of con- 
centric glafs fpheres, or fegments of fpheres joined together : for 
thefe permit the light to pafs without much obftruftion ; but they 
greatly impede the fubfequent difperfion of the heat. And die 
other bulb remaining at the temperature of the external air, a 
greater difference is thus produced between the heats of the two 
bulbs, when the fame quantity of light is thrown upon them. 
The inferior fegments, by which the dark bulb is furrounded^ 
may be of thin metal, painted black ; and this ftill further in* 
creafes the difference. With three glafs fpheres, whofe diameters 
are 4, 5f and yf inches, the fenfibiiity of the photometer i$ 
augmented nearly four times. When the under furface is metaL- 
iic, the increafe of fenfibiiity is near five times. The beat of pa- 
»liel rays may be meafured with flill greater nicety by means of 
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a refleftor in the focus of which the black bulb is fixed, with a 
concave plate of glafs incafing it, and joined to the rim of the 
refleftor. With a refleftor of three feet diameter and ten inches 
deep, enclofing a black ball three quarters of an inch diameter, 
an augmentation of 2204 times would be procured, which our 
author thinks fufficient to exhibit a rife of one degree in the light 
of the moon. , 

It is eafy to perceive that this very elegant fornJ of experiment 
is applicable to the inveftigation of many points exceedingly in- 
terefting to the phyfical inquirer. Our author has rather (ketch-» 
ed an outlme of fuch inquiries, than purfued them at any great 
kngth. The fenfibility of the photometer, he found, even in 
its ordinary conftruftion, detefted the calorific efFefts of light, 
where, for want of accurate inftrumepts, it had formerly been 
fuppofed imperceptible. The light of the Iky during fummer may 
amount, in this climate, to 30 or 40 degrees ; during winter, to 
10 or 15. It is fmalleft when the clouds are black, and when 
there are no clouds at all ; — greateft when they are white and 
fleecy. On drawing the inftrument away from the window, it 
falls rapidly, as the vifual angle of the window decreafes. It 
ftands at about two degrees in the light which is pleafant to read 
by. Placed, in a winter day, fuccefliVely over ploughed land, 
brown grafs, fmooth fand, and fnow, it flood at 24°, 30% 33% 
and 44° refpeftively. The photometer meafures tranfparency with 
great accuracy. Of 100 parts of incident light, cambric tranf- 
mits 80, and, if wetted, 93 •, vellum paper 49, if oiled, 80 ; thin 
poll 62, if oiled, 86. It likewife meafures the ftrength of arti- 
ficial lights. A wax candle burned twice as bright as a tallow 
candle ; and the light of both decreafed in the inverfe duplicate 
ratio of their diftance from the inftrument. The calorific effeft of 
the light from a dull red coal fire, is one third greater than that 
of a bright wax candle j that of the fun is 1 2,000 times greater. 
No efFedt whatever is produced by the light of the moon 5 but by 
trying at what diftance from the candle a fmall printed book could 
be read, which was barely legible in the moonfliine, our author 
computed that the light of that planet is 1 50,000 times weaker 
than the fun's light at equal altitudes. . The calorific effefts of 
the different homogeneous rays, are eafily compared, by expofing 
the photometer to the prifmatic fpeftrum. It is found to be af- 
fefled by the rays nearly in the duplicate ratio of their diftance 
from the moft refrangible, when the Reparation is made by a 
prifm of flint glafs. And in noticing thefe chromatic experi- 
ments, our author takes occafion to urge his objeftions to Dr 
HerfcheFs theory of dark rays, which he conceives to be only 
^he faint light proceeding from the clouds in the neighbourhood 

of 
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of the fun. The Inquiry concludes with a cdurfe of experiments 
on the condufting powers of different gafes, and of the fame 
gas in different degrees of condenfation, as afcertained by help 
of the photometer, Carbor\ic acid gas carries off heat from glaft 
an eighth part flower ; from metals, a fourth part flower than 
common air. Azotic and oxygenous gas do not differ fenfibly from 
common air in this refpeft. Hydrogenous gas doubles the expen* 
diture of heat from glafs, and quadruples its difcharge from me- 
tals. We have already had occafion to confider the effefts of ra- 
refaftion on the condufting powers of the medium. 

We perfectly agree with Mr Leflie in thinking the photometer 
an inftrument of Angular elegance and utility. But we muft b^ 
permitted to exprefs a doubt with yefpe£l bodi to its theory and 
application. ' 

In the Jirjl placet we cannot confided the menfuration of light, 
or illumination, as the primary office of this ingenious machine. 
The identity of light and heat, Mr Leflie has not only failed to 
demonftrate, but has himfelf contributed, by his difcoveries, to 
difprove. That light poffeffes a heating power, no one can deny ; 
and the degrees in which this power is exercifed by different lights, 
are moft admirably meafured by the photometer. It is an ex- 
quifite thermometer 5 but it utterly fails as an engine for com- 
paring the quantities or intenfities of light. Indeed, what can 
more diftinftly prove this, than fome of Mr Leflie*s own ex- 
periments with the infl:rument ? The dull red light from a coal 
fire affefted it more than the bright flame of a wax-candle : and 
though the dim and fcattered illumination of the flcy raifed it 
many degrees, the light of the moon, however concentrated, 
had not the fmallcft effcft upon it. To fay that the photometer 
is a better teft of illumination than the organ of fighr^ and that 
the clouds in reality give more light than the moon, though our 
feilfes decide otherwiife, is not anfwering the queftion, but beg- 
ging it. A thoufand fafts concur to prove, that illumination 
exifts feparate from heat, and that bodies give out light fo as to 
affeft our organs of vifion mofl: fenfibly, without exciting any 
heat whatever. It is but an imperfeft photometer which ' can 
only calculate the intenfity of light by means of the (ingle, fe- 
parable, and uneffential quality which that bod 7 occafionally 
pofl^ffcs of heating the bodies it unites with. The photometer 
of Bouguer is, indeed, liable to the objedlion our author urges 
againft it : little afliftance is gained from its operations in a- 
bridging the repetition of experiments, or giving an invariable 
ftandard of meafurement. But it is at leaft fp far a photome- 
ter, that it meafures the illuminating, not the heating, power of 
light. 

Secondly f 
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Suandl^i Our author apparently has not confidcrcd a circum- 
ilance which muft limit the accuracy of the inftrument, at leaft 
for large ranges of a£lion. When the rarefaftion of the air in 
the black bulb is confiderablc, it will no longer expand in pro- 
portion to its acquifitions of temperature, and the air in the op- 
pofite tube will be more and more comprefftd. Both thefe ef- 
feils muft operate in preventing the motion of the red liquor 
from obferving the proportion of the heat acquired ; and an 
equal additon of temperature, after a rife of twenty or thirty de- 
grees, will evidently not repeat that rife through the nextinter-* 
val. 

We have now brought to a clofe our examination of this 
important trejatife. Nothing reir^ains but to cxprefs once more 
our deep fenfe of the fervices which it has already rendered 
to fcience, and our fanguine hopes of dill greater bejiefits from 
a diligent purfuit of the views which it difclofes* We truft that 
the author will be ftimulated to new exertions, by the high re- 
wards which have already crowned his labours •, and (hall fcarce- 
ly be more gratified by any novelty in the literary world, than 
by the appearance of a fecond part of the ' Experimental In- 
quiry. ' Before concluding, we muft be indulged with a remark 
upon the ftyle of writing into which Mr Ltflie has fallen, — the 
only part of his performance where we find nothing to admire. 
A few fpecimens have already been given ; but every page pre- 
fents abundance of faults equally glaring, both in point of ac?- 
curacy and t^fte. He is perpetually introducing theoretical 
terms which he has never defined ; and even coining phrafes, 
the meaning of which the reader muft guefs from the con- • 
text. The language is figurative upon matters of pure fcience ; 
and not only the tone, but frequently the very imagery of poet- 
ry is blended with abftrafit demonftration. The efFeft is ex- 
tremely unpleafant to the fcientific reader. — In a dry argument 
upon the attrition of bodies by a fyftem of inclined planes, we 
are told that * the labours of Sifyphus are realized in the pheno- 
mena of fridiion.' p. 302. A rule-of-three proportion is to be 
dated between certain points, and a mafs of air in which they 
are placed ; but our author thinks it better to ftop the calculus 
in order to call thefe points * rari nantes in gurgite vaflg \ ' which 
portion of fong he judicioufly interpofes between tne firft . ^nd 
fecond members of the ratio, p. 258. Difcourfing of photome- 
try, he exclaims, * What a prodigious difinsience betwen the fierce 
rays of a meridian fun, and the feeble beams of the filver moon- 
between the ofFenfive glare of noon-tide day, and the faint glim-? 
mer of expiring twilight I ' p. 220. Of light, which is intro- 
duced as ;an obje£): of mathematical difcuiGonj we are informed, 

that 
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that ' it 18 the emblem and perpetual fountain of almoft everf 
joy and comfort that fwcctens this feverifh (late of exiften^ie ; *— 
* the Proteus of the material world, unceafingly varying its forc6 
and changing ts fugacious forms;* with a whole page in the 
like drain.' p. 439. Even in demonftrating the properties of 
lines from a diagram, our author muft be figurative. In p. 194. 
& 195, he talks of B C fympathizing with C D ; the rcftanglcd 
B Qjind C L melting into the fingle reft angle B S ; the ri^m- 
f(>/it€ units of the chain^ &c. All this, ir muft be confeffed, it 
but forry poetry ; and it certainly docs not appear to greater ad- 
vantage when furrounded by the dry materials of a purely fcien- 
tific inquiry. Nor will any conquefts which Mr Leflie's difco- 
veries arc fated to gain over the prejudices of the world, bemu6h 
more arduous than their viSory over the prepoffeffions fo con- 
ftantly excited by the language in which he has delivered them. 



Art. V, Hints tonvards forming the CharaBer of a young Princefs , 
In two Volumes. London : Cadell & Davies. 1805. 

Tf wc had been afked in what refpefl: the education of the young 
* Princefs, alluded to in the foregoing title, fhould differ from 
that of other young ladies of high rank, we fhould have anfwer* 
cd, juft in as much as her fituation in life may probably re-» 

3uire the poffeflion of knowledge and attainments, not ulually 
cemed neceffary to other accomplifhed females. A Princefs, 
who may be deftined to fill the throoe where an Elizabeth 
reigned with fo much glory, may be cxpefted to bring a mind 
there, imbued with lomethnig more than the refinements of 
elegance, and charafterized by bolder energies than are com« 
monly found in perfons of her fex. Good fenfe, however, will 
not contend againft the diftates of nature and the prevalence of 
cuftom, by omitting altogether thofe accomplifhments, and that 
kind of inftruftion, which are generally fuppofcd to belong in a 
peculiar degree to female education. The exalted perfon, of whoni 
we fpeak, (fhould fhe eventually wear the crown), ought not Iq 
be fo much a woman as to forget that fhe is a queen, nor fo much 
a queen as to forget that Ihe is a woman. 

The author of the work before us has been at great pains to obt 
viate the objeftions which he feems to fear may be made againft 
it as prefumptuous and unbecoming. We confefs, we can fee no^ 
thing unbecoming, or indecorous, in his having difcuffed a quef* 
tion which is undoubtedly of great national concern. Thofe per* 
fous, who have undertaken the education of the Princefs, arc 

riefponfiblc 
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refponfiblc not to a few individuals only, but to the community at 
large. Every fubjeft of the realm has an intereft in the forma-* 
tion of that chara^er, upon which the fplendour of the crown 
and the profperity of the country may in a confiderable degree 
depend. 

In a work .which profeflcs only to offer hints towards forming 
the charafter, we are not, perhaps, entitled to exped that ftri£k ob- 
obfervance of method and order, which might be neceflary in a de- 
tailed plan of education. If the author had undertaken to draw the 
whole fcheme, it would have been incumbent on him to have filled 
up all tlie parts, to have marked the various divifions of intelle£luat 
labour, and to have afligned to each kind of ftudy its proper place, and 
its due importance. The objeft of the work before us is only td 
throw light on fmgle fpots, and to point them out to the particular 
attention of thofe, who are prefumed to have already confidered a 

feneral fyfleni of education for the young Princefs. Thefe hints, 
owever, ought to have been fo arranged and dillributed, as to fall 
eafily into their proper places, when examined by thofe who had 
an extended and regular plan in their minds, and who, by refort- 
ing to general principles, could have quickly clafled each topic 
under' its peculiar head. We have to regret, that among many 
excellent obfervations contained in the volumes before us, there 
are alfo many, which not only appear to us to be erroneous, but 
extraneous and foreign to the fubjeft. Tranfitions are made ab- 
ruptly from one fubjeft to another ; and the imagination of the 
reader is frequently embarrafled in endeavouring to difcover the 
aflbciations vrhich have fecretly conne£ted the thoughts of the 
author. Recommendations to inftruft a young Princefs in the 
duties of a Sovereign, ^re made to introduce eflays on the laws 
and governments of Greece and Rome ; — fuggeftions concerning 
the moft proper mode of fludying hiftory, arc followed by long 
declamations on the excellence of the Chriftian religion \ — and, 
left the Right Reverend Preceptor of her Royal Highncfs fhould 
not be aware of it, Hume and Voltaire arc carefully pointed out 
as two wicked infidels, who did not believe in the Hoh Scriptures. 
Difquifitions on fubje£ts of divinity, indeed, are brought in upon 
almoft every topic ; and the zeal of the author betrays him fome- 
times into error, and fometimes into extravagance. 

We fliall now proceed to a more particular examination of thi$ 
work ; and if we (hould make objefiions to various opinions con- 
tained in it, we (hall ftill be ready to allow, that it merits the at- 
tention both of the public, and of thofe to whom it is more pe- 
fculiarly addrefled. 

After having (hewn the importance of fowiiig the feeds of the 
iporal virtues from the firft dawn of intelligence, the author turn^ 

• with 
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with prdptiety to the cbnfideration of thofe ciefcifes which arc 
beft fuited to the juvenile mind. * Infancy, ' fays Quintilian, 
* has its own ftudies. ' That period is paft with the young Piin- 
cefs; and the time is now come to adorn her mind with what is el^ 
gant, and to ftore it with what is ufeful. The fpring of life is already 
advancing. We watch it with anxiety, and hail its fair promifea 
with hope. That hint is furely a judicious one, which fuggefts, 
that little time ought to be loft in teaching her, who may govern , 
an empire, the trivial accomplifhments, which can ferVe at beft 
to amufe the leifure of women of rank. We wifli not to hear 
that ihe gives to muGc and to painting the time which flie fliouid 
employ in ftudying how to reign. But, for the very fame reafons, 
we fhould not rejoice to be told, that Ihe was pjofoundly (killed 
in chemiftry, botany, and zoology \ that (he underftood mineral- 
ogy, and was already decided in favour of the Wernerian fyllem ; 
that (he managed a fyllogifm with the addrefs of a praftifed dialec- 
tician ; or that (he defined her words with the accuracy of an ex- 
pert grammarian. She fhould indeed be taught, that it is glori-^ 
ous for a foverei^n to protefl: thje arts and fciences ; but let her 
not forget the duties of a Queen, in order to emulate Artifts, or 
difpute with Profeffors. 

With refpedl to the learned languages, we do not quite agree 
with the author. If Latin is to be taught, why (hould Greek be . 
difpenfed with ? It is faid that many of our words are derived 
from the Latin, and that it is neceflary to be iuftrufled in that 
language in order to be acquainted with etymology. A know-* 
ledge of the Greek language m.uft, upon thefe principles, be e- 
qually indifpenfable, fince almoft all our terms of fcience are bor- 
rowed from it. Among modern languages, we cannot guefs why 
High Dutch fhould be preferred to Italian. For our parts, we 
would rather liften to the nightingale than to the raven ; nor can 
we think it necefFary for a Princefs of England to convulfe her or- 
gans of fpeech for tialf-a-dozen years together, that fhe may ar- 
ticulate at laft the harfh and guttural dialeft of Germany. 

Concerning the fludy of geography, our author offers fome 
very jufl, along with fome very whimfical remarks. The effeds 
of local fituation upon the characters, the manners, and the laws 
of different nations, ought always to be pointed out to young 
perfons. It may not be To eafy, however, to make a child under- 
fland completely how Judea was the moft favourable pofition for 
the diffemination of a new religion. We think, that the finger 
of a child would point at leaft as readily either to Egypt, the na- 
tive foil of fo many ancient deities ; or to Arabia, whence Iflamifm 
has been fpread to the banks of the Ganges upon one fide, and 
to the foot of Mouijt Atlas on the other- 
Some 
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Some of the author's obfervations on the ftudy of hiftory are 
certainly deferving of attention ; and yet, we mull confefs, we 
were fometimes ftartled at his oddities and his prejudices* In the 
lift of thofe hiftorical writers, whom in his feVenth chapter he re- 
commends to be read, whofe merits he details, and who amount 
to about twenty in number, RoUin is placed before Thucydides 
and Xenophon ; the life of St Louis by Joinville is mentioned im- 
. . mediately after Caefar's Commentaries ; much is faid about Biihdp 
JBurnet and Lady Ruffell, before we hear a word of Livy and Ta- 
citus ; and the name of the hiftorian of the decline and fall of 
the Roman empire is omitted, without even a hint at his merits. 

A whole chapter is employed in difcufEng the principles of Mr 
Hume. Perhaps the author thought that he pointed out, with 
fufficient clearnefs, tlie connexion between this attack on our 
great Scotifh philofopher and his own fubjeG, in the following 
words : 

^* He * (Mr Hume) * ^fcribes fuch a (lender fuperiority to one reli- 
gious fyftem above another, that the young reader, who does not come 
to the perufal with his principles formed, will be in danger of thinking 
t6at the Reformation *was not 'worth contending for* * 

That muft be, indeed, a very young reader, who does not foon 
fee that the Reformation was well worth the ftruggle which it 
coft, and who does not admit the advantages which have accrued . 
from it to this kingdom. Many are the baneful inftitutions which 
it has tended to remove. Many are the falfe notions which it has 
extirpated. How greatly has it helped to difFufe the light of rea- 
fon, and how much has it contributed towards the reltoration of 
true philofophy ! What nefts of vice and idlenefs were deftroycd 
with .the monafteries \ The Reformation put a ftop to the unjuft 
encroachments of the ecclefiaftical on the civil power. It banifh- 
cd for ever a thoufand fuperftitions. Through it. Great Britain 
ceafed to be drained of its wealth by foreign priefts ; and the 
mendicants, who were fed from the tables of lazy monks and 
pampered abbots, have been fiicceeded by ufeful artizans and in- 
duftrious labourers. Inftead of convents, we now build manu- 
faftories ; inftead of the images of faints, we difplay the contents 
of our warehoufes ; and, inftead of crowns of martyrdom, we hear 
of the laurels won by the brave defenders of their country's glory. 

After havifig difcuffed the charafter of Mr Hume, the author 
turns to that of Queen Elizabeth. This is a topic which certain- 
ly belonged to his fubjeft ; and he has treated it with confiderable 
ability. In the next chapter, there is a long and excellent difler- 
tation on the fuperintending power of Providence. The author 
finds this a convenient opportunity for aflerting the authenticity 
of the book of Daniel \ and obferves, that the prophecies con- 
tained in it amount to an irrefragable demonftration that our 
religion is divine. 

« One 
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■ * One of the moft ancient, ' fays he, * and moft learned oppofcrfr 
of Revelation, is faid to have denied the pofSbiHty of thefe prophecies 
fcaving exifted before the events. But we know they Sd exill, and no 
modem infidel dares to difpute it, * 

The oppofer of Revelation, here alluded to, we fuppofe to be 
Porphyry ; this celebrated philofopher at leaft certainly pretend- 
ed that the prophecies afcribed to Daniel were really written af- 
ter the events, which they afFefted to predi<9:, had taken place. 
It is poflible that he might have been in fome degree induced into 
this error by tl>e Jews themfelves, who then denied that Daniel was 
a prophet, and who, as we learn from St Jerome, ranked him only 
among the number of their hagiographers. There cannot, how- 
ever, be a doubt, that the Jewa, for a k>ng period, either conG- 
dered, or pretended to confider Daniel as a prophet. This id 
evident from Jofephus. Their attempt, therefore, to degrade 
him, when the Chyiftians pointed out certain texts in his writings, 
which foretold the coming and the death of the MefEah, betrayed 
at once their weaknefs and their falfehood. It feemed, indeed, ta 
indicate, that this title of Prophet was given or withdrawn as befi 
fuited the purpofes of prieftcraft. It was with more plaufibility 
At lead, though with more inexcufeable malignity, that they 
charged their adverfaries with having corrupted the original tcxt> 
and with having inferted what was favourable to their own creed. 
Thus the Chriftians accufed the Jews of fraud \ the Jews recri- 
minated on the Chriftians ; and a Pagan philofopher, with the pre- 
judice natural to hi* feA, haftily condemned them both. An anta- 
gonift fo zealous might eafily perfuade himfelf to believe that thefe 
pTophecies were precife only to a certain period ; and that, with 
yefpeft to futurity, they were fufiiciently vague and indiftinft.^ 
He might have fufpefted, as Origen indeed fcems to have done» 
that numerous corruptions and interpolations had crept into the 
fcriptures; and he might have fuppofed, that the Chriftians^. 
like the Jews, could occadonally be guilty of pious frauds. la 
referring the produftion of thefe prophecies to the time 0% 
Antiochus Epiphanes, he might have made allowance for fub- 
fequent emendations, alterations, and interpolations, both of Jews 
and Chriftians. He might have kno\»^n, what has firrce bcenr 
openly declared by Theodoret and Procopius, that the Jewift 
fcribes added whatever they thought fit to the writings of their 
prophets. He might have neard of other forgeries, and of dif- 
putes among the forgers. We could more eafily excufe the an- 
cient philofopher for not believing that Jaddus interpreted the 
book of Daniel to Alexander the Great; that that monarch 
had received a vifit *in Macedon from the High Prieft of 
•Jeru{alem> drefTed in his pontifical iSbes^ or that he, who 
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wanted to arrogate to himfelf the title of the fon of Jupi- 
ter, and who required divine honours to be paid to him, 
confeffed, before his whole army, that he had at laft found 
the true God among the Jews whom he had conquered. If 
the book of Daniel had been prefcnted to Ptolemy Fhitadel- 
phus by the Seventy-two interpreters, it might have appeared 
ftrange, that the king of Egypt fhould have fo liberally reward- 
ed the Jews for announcing to him the future misfortunes of 
his family, and the ruin of his kingdom. Befides, Porphyry 
might have been convinced, as many perfons are at the preient 
day, that the Pentateuch only had been tranflated into Greek 
by the order of Ptolemy. Thefe and other confiderations might 
in that day have deceived the philofopher. But we learn with 
pleafure, from the author of the volumes before us, that all 
thefe ftumbling blocks have been removed, and that no modern 
infidel dares to deny, that the prophecies of Daniel did exift be- 
fore the events which they foretold. 

With refpeft to the fuperintending influence of Providence, we 
confefs we are doubtful whether it be advantageous to enter into 
the fubjeft very minutely with children. It is a topic which re- 
quires more refleftion than they can give to it \ and nothing is 
more dangerous than the unaffifted fcepticifm of early ignoranc€« 
The author of the Hints dwells at great length upon this moft 
important fubjeft, and recurs to it frequently. He talks of 

• the providential hiftory* of a country as if it were a de-- 
nomination as familiar as military, ecclefiaftical, or political* 

* The reader, ' fays he, * looks to little purpofe over the e- 
▼entful page of hiftory, who does riot accuftom himfelf to 
mark therein the finger of the Almighty governing kings and 
kingdoms. * The reader, however, who concurs in all this, 
may ftill poflibly be ftartled at the perufal of the following fen- 
tence. * We fee the violent paffions providentially let loofe, when 
it was neceflTary for fociety to be roufed from a pernicious tor- 
jpor. * Is it Providence, then, that lets loofe the guilty paf- 
fions of the tyrant or the traitor, of the conqueror or the robber .^ 
Was it Providence that fent a Catiline, a Nero, or a Robefpierre, 
to fcourge mankind out of a lethargy ? Was the maflacre of the 
Proteftants under Charles the Ninth defigned by Heaven to give 
a fillip to numbering virtue ? After the poet JEfchylus had laid 
the Furies fnoring on the ftage, in his ilrange tragedy, it was ne- 
ceflary that he (hould awaken them, left the audience fhould have 
gone to fleep too \ but jEfchylus would probably have made a 
better play, if he had not brought the Furies on the ftage at all y 
and we are not perfuaded that the great dratnaof human life could 
not be carried on without the afliftance of thofe violent paffions 
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'whkb fprnetixn^s fo terribly agitate its fcenes ; nor, when real 
furies have difturbed our repofe, is it pleafant to be told that they 
were providenticklly let loofe to poke their fire-brands in our faces. 
At all events, the moral government of the Deity, in fo far as it 
may be thought to include the ageApy of the guilty and deteftable 
pai&ons, is a theme fo full of difficulty, that we cannot help con- 
fidering it as the height of imprudence to think of entering upon it 
with a child* 

In the twelfth chapter, the author difcourfes^ with much 
judgment, of the diilinguiihing chara£ters of Chriilianity ^ and^ 
in the thirteenth, of tb^ Scripture evidences in favour of Re- 
velation.^ There is only one paflage, of which we think i£ 
neceflary to take notice. * In the Old Teftament alone, dur- 
ing thofe ages, was maintained that great truth, oi there be- 
ing only one living and true .G/?d; which, though now fo uni- 
verfally acknowledged, was then uncopceived by the ppliceft, 
nations, and moil accomplifhed philofophers* ' if the autlior 
of the Hints meant to fay, as it appears to us he did, that^ 
previous to Chriftianity, the Jews alone had conceived the truth 
of there being one only God, we are inclined to think that he 
is miftaken* The Jews were, indeed, for a long period, the only 
people of antiquity, pofrefied of any kind of literature, who enter^^ 
tained no belief in a future ftate. But the belief in a fupreme and 
fole GQd certainly was not confined to the little territory of Judea. 
In the arcane theplogy of Egypt, the unity of the Deity was ac- 
knowledged 'f nor was he adored as the God of any particular 
regioii, but as the eternal and bmnipotent Governor of the uni- 
verfe. This appears from the teilimony of Pagan authors, as. 
well as from the Trifmcgiftic books, all of which are not to b6. 
deemed fpurious. * The Egyptians, ! fays Jamblichus, in his 
anfwers to the queftions of Porphyry, * believe, that before all 
beings and principles there exifts one God,* &c. — Again, * This 
God is above the world, immaterial, incorporeal, and fuperna-^ 
tural, unbegotten, and indiviiible, manifefted wholly from him- 
felf, and in himfelf, ' &c. — Again, ^ Infinite nature is governed 
by the Supreme Unity that is the caufe of all things.^ Even 
Jablonfki, in thefe later times, has done judice to the Egyptians, 
on this point. * Thofe men, ' he obfcrves, * who were mod 
diftinguifhed for wifdom among the^ Egyptians, acknowledged 
God to be a certain unbegotten eterni) Spirit, prior to all things 
which exid, who created, preferves, conta'ms, pervades, and 
vivifies every thing ; who is the Spirit of the univerfe, but thci 
guardian and benefador of men. ' That the ptieds and philofo- 
phers of Greece were not ignorant of the fame truth, is not lefs 
evident. We may fafely refer to fome, at leaft, of the Orphic 
Fragments; and in one of them, preferved .by Proclus^ we find 
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It cxprefsly Sedared, that * there is one Power, one ]Deitf, the' 
great Govertior of all things* ' The verfes which, according t^ 
Biflhop Warburton, were fung in the EieuGnian Myfteries, G6n«- 
rained the following paflage. * Puifue thy path rightly^ and^ 
<Jontemplatc the King of the world. He is one, and of himfelf 
^one V and to that one all' things have owed their being. He 
eocompalTes them. Nt) tnortal hath beheld him : but he fees 
.efvety thing. '^ We have ventured (lightly to vary from die 
Bifhop's tranffition of this paflage ; but, in rendering it more 
literally from the Greek, we do not find it to be Icfs fublime.- 
Even the tragic poets have contributed to prove, that the unity 
of the DMty wa» acknowledged among the more enlightened off 
the Greeks. Sophocles has f^idj in fomc verfcs> which have 
been often cited by the Fathers from a tragedy now loft, — * There 
IS, in rfeality,i only one God, who tnade the heavens and the re* 
mote eatrh,> the blue waves of the ocean, and the ftrength of the 
winds. ' Witfc refpe ft to the philofophers of Greece^, it would 
be difficult to deny that fome of them, atlcaft, were monotheifts. 
That Pythagoras admitted the unity of the Deity, muft be evi- 
dent to thbfe who have conCdered his- philofophy : and his 
Belief in mdnotheifm is furtheratttfted, not only by the Ecleftic 
philofophers, but in diftinft terms by Juftin and St Cyril. Eu- 
clid of Megara, and Socrates, were both moriotheifts. - Platb^ 
we believe, to have been one likcwife. Mis trinity, like that of 
the Magi and the Egyptians^ was not a trinity of beings, but of 
modes of being in the Divine Nature. The philofophers, as- 
well as the priefts, had a doubk doArine, Plato had his. ^ When 
I- fpeak fairly in my cpiftles, ' faid he, * I commence with God — 
^hen I do not, my letters begin vnx\iGods»* Our limits wilt 
liot permit us to purfue this fubjeft any further ; but we (hall' 
conclude our obfervations on it with a citation from Origen^ 
"^hich we think iadecifive. * Many of the old philofpher^ have 
faid, that there is one God who created all things ; and in this 
they agree with the law r but fome fay, in addition, that God 
hath mad^ and governs all things by his Word ; and that it is the 
Word of God by which all things are regulated.- In this they 
\^rite confonantly, not only with the law,, but with the gofpel. ^ 

In the fecond volume of thefe Hints, there are feveral chapters^ 
which well deferve attention. There are, however, certain pre- 
jUdices which appear to have ftVangely warped the judgment of 
the Mnriter. In an ^eftimate of things and perfons, we iho^uld not 
have been furprifed, if the folid virtue of Sully had been prefer- 
red .to the more brilliant accompli(hments of his mafter \ but wer 
did not expe£l to find the chara£ler of Henry the Fourth con* 
traded with that of his mother. 

Tlic twenty-fifth chapter contains an cfiay on the tife whicb 
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0uglit td be made of books by the yoang Princefs. She Is not 
to burthen her memory with a load of dry matter, nor yet with 
a mafs of poetryi What \% (be to do then ? Why, (he is to 
get by heart one itXtOt pa0age, one weighty fentence^ one firik* 
ing precept, which is to form %thefis for intereding converfatioo*. 
For inftance, * a (hort fpecimen of eloquence from Souths or of 
leafoning from Barrow ; a detaclied rene£llon oh the analogy of 
religion to nature from Bu^er s a political chara£ler from Cla^ 
rendon ; a maxim from the Proverbs, ' &c. &c. &c* Is it poflible 
to imagine any thing much more ridiculous than this I Who 
would wiflh to fee a Queen of England coming into a circle^ 
.with * a moral document from Johnfon, or a paragraph on the 
Wealth of Nations (what could this be ?) from Adam Smith, or ft 
rule of condu£k from Sir Matthew Haley' and propounding it a$ 
a the(is for interefting conv^fation €0 her ladies of the bed*- 
thamber ? How her Majefty's Maid^ of Honour would ftare^* 
if (be required Lof them to' difcuff with her * an opinion fronoi 
Blackftone on the law of England^ or a text from Bi(hop Hall 
on devout contenfiplation I ' It is very M^ell^ for fohie women, 
to gife lis a ^eep at the Blue Stocking, 

Nam qua doBa nifms cupii^ ^tfdcUnda videri, 
Crure tinus medio tunicas fucetHgirt debet i , 
but, a^ ridicule is the molt formidable enemy to dignity, a Queen 
ought to conform herfelf to the manners of the world ; and 
when (he linbends fronb the care^ of gOYernmentf her amufe- 
ments may be innocent^ without being fingular ; and her con- 
Vcrfation may be rational, Without being pedantic. 

The author has introduced a chapter on the age of Louis the 
Fourteenth, we (hould have thought for the expfefs purpofe of 
attacking Voltaire, if he had not told us that it is now fcarcely 
iieceflary to caution the young reader againft the principles of 
that writer. * The difgrace rf Voltaire, ' he add^, ♦ rs become 
almoft as (iirnal as hid offences ; his crimes feem to hafve procured 
for his works their juiil reprobation* When Mre read this fen- 
tence, we began to rub our eyes, to doubt whether we were 



awake, and to wonder if we had reaUy got rnto the be(t of all 
|)offible wotlds. A little book lay near us. We Opened h, ana 
had not read a page of Candide^ before we recollcfted that we 
were ftill in the fame world, where, after having toiled through! 
itiany a heavy volume, we cotfld yet turft with pfeafare to the 
wofks^of Voltaire, and admire his genius and delight in his wit^ 
while we lamented the infatuation of his infidelity. 

In his twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters, the authof of th^ 
,ttints has given a critical diflertation on the writers of the Ol^ 
and New Teftamcnts. We (hall leave- it to others to decide, 
m^bctber the lafte of drat critic be very |ood| wlto prefers the 
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harp of the Jews to the lyre of the Greeks, and who plucks the 
laurel from the brow of Homer to place it on the head of the 
good King David. In his admiration of the facred hiflorians, 
our author is not lefs fervent. He tells us, that neither Xeno- 
phon, nor Csefar, can (land a comparifon with St Luke. It is a 
comparifon, we own, of which we (hould not have thought. 
We know not, however, quite what to think of our author, 
when he fays, that all other tnythologic hiftories (page 211.) degrade 
our nature. Is the hiftory of the Jews, then, a mythoiogic hiftory ? 
The author has frequently recommended, that feleftions (hould 
be made for the young Princefs from different books. As he has 
ufed this liberty with fome writers of high name, he will, per- 
haps^ excufe us, if we fuggeft the propriety of a fimilar plan 
being followed, when his own volumes (hall be put into the 
hands of her Royal Highnefs. Some of his chapters have un- 
doubted merit. Many of his hints may be extremely ufeful ; 
and, where his underftanding is not obfcured by particular preju- 
dices, he generally difplays a very confiderable (hare of intelleft. 
We (incerely join with him in hoping, that the preceptors of 
the illuftrious young perfon will not fail to inftruft her fully in 
the duties of a Sovereign, even while (he yet (lands only on the 
fteps of that throne where (he may one day be feated. While 
Ihe is (ttU a fubjeft, (he (hould be taught how (he (hould ad the 
part of a Queen. * Thofe, ' faid Socrates, * who have learned 
to play bed on the lyre in private, are they who excel moft on 
k, when they come to exhibit their mufical talents in public. ' 
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Art. VI. Flore du Nor d de La France : ou Defcription des Plantes 
Indigenes y et de celles cultivees dans les Departemens de la Lys, de 
PEfcauti de la Dyle^ et des Deux-NetheSy y compris les Plantes 
qui naijfent dans les pays limitropbes de ces Departemens ; Ouvrage 
de pres de t rente ans de Joins et de recherches^ dans lequel les Plantes 
font arrange es fuivant le fyjlemc de Linne, et decrites par Genres 
et EfpeceSy avec des Obfervations de PAuteur, On y a joint les 
lieux pofttifs ou elles naijfent^ et leurs Proprietes reconnues dans la 
Medeeu^ey dans les ^limens^ et dans les Arts. Par F. Roucel, 
Officier de Santc pehfiOnne de la villa d' Aloft, Membre corre- 
fpondant de la Societe d'Hiftoire Naturelle, et de celle de Me- 
* decine,' Chirurgie et Pharmacie de Bruxelles. 1 torn* 8vo. 
Paris, 1803. . 

Tn every country, an accurate knowledge of its internal refources 
' -^ forms an objedt of political importance j but the defcription 
' of its natural produftions is connefted with the interefts of fo^ 
ciety at large, and eminently calculated to illuftrate thofe indica- 
toon$ of intelligence and goodncfs which may be traced in every 
- • - - form 
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form of matter, from a particle of earth tp th-e wonderful confti* 
tution of an organized and fentient being. Xhofe, therefore, 
who devote themfelves to the inveftigation of fuch. portions of the 
material world as lye within their reach, do not only contribute 
to their own mental gratification, but to the welfare of their coun- 
try, and of mankind. If they wifla, however,, to be eminently 
ferviceable to either, they will limit their refearches within attain^* 
^le bounds, and confine: their attention to forae one definite por- 
tion of the multiplied and extenfive departments of Nature. la 
each of thefe departments, as in mechanical operations, much 
benefit will be found to refult from a judicious fubdivifion, of la- 
bour. It is foreign to our prefent purpofe to inltitute a compari- 
fon between organized and inorganized fubftances, or to afliga 
reafons for the profecution of one branch of natural hiftory, in 
preference to another 5 but we may be permitted to remark, that 
the nomenclature and claffification of the vegetable tribes are now; 
reduced into fuch a fy Hematic for;m, that the botanift may regifter 
his difcoveries with greater facility and preciijon, than either the 
mineralogifl: or the zoologiQ:. Xhis confideration, however, ftiould 
not induce him to fuppofe, that, even in a long life of health and 
leifure, he (hall be able, like the wife king of old, to talk of every 
plant, from the hyflbp that grows on the wall, tc the cedar of 
Lebanon. An ambitious naturalift may amufe himfelf with de- 
lineating a^ new fyftem, or roaming over a negleiied quarter of 
flie world 5 but thofe whofe refearches are guided by a love o£ 
utility, will perceive the propriety of partial and minute invefti- 
gation 5 while the accidental clrcumftance of refidence will, in moft 
inftances, point to the diftrift which is deftincd to be furveyed. 

In proportion as the influence of thefe fentiments is diiTufed, 
we may hope that the vegetable contents of provinces and. coun- 
tries will be delineated' with ability, and that every zealous bota- 
nift, who poilefles leifure, aftivity, and talent, will cooperate in 
ihe multiplication of national Floras. Several valuable works of 
this defcription have already appeared in our own, and in other 
countries. We have lately adverted, with conGderable minute- 
nefs, to that of the Prefident of the Linnxan Society. The pub- 
lication which now folicits our notice, is condu£led, in fome re- 
fpe<9:s, on a more extenfive fcaie. It has obtained a high charac- 
ter from the tame complaifance of moft of the Continental Jour- 
nals f and we are alTured, that it has occupied the author's atten- 
tion during a period of no Icfs than thirty years. 

We (hall now fhortly examine it by thpfe principles- on which 
we conceive that its merit muft be ultimately determined. . 

Whoever profefies to detail the botanical hiftory of any portion 
of fqil, fhould fpecify with accuracy the phyfical limits of his 
j^^ige. In every cafe, tliis may be done with unerring certainty j' 
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but M. Roucel has aflumed a latitude and vaguenefs of title, 
^hich we muft regard as unwarrantable. * The north of France * 
implies a wider extent of territory than thofe departments which 
he fpecifies ; but even his fpex:ification is rendered ambiguous, 
by the undefined expreffion. Pays limitrephes^ which neceffarily 
jpxcludes a line of demarcation. Such a line, however, fhouW 
have been defcribed, or even traced on a map. 

Let us next fuppofe, that the boundaries of the projeSed fur* 
Vey have been correftly defined, the objefts of examination im- 
mediately fuggeft the embarrafling diftinftion of indigenous and 
ixotic plants. Although the term Fhra be ufually reftrifted to a 
fcientific exhibition of the fpimer, it may, with fiifEcient pro- 
priety, be extended to the latter. In the prefent publication, ac- 
cordingly, many of the cultivated fpecies are introduced. Thefe, 
however, need not detain us long > becaufe their enumeration and 
hiltory are treated with a degree of negligence which we (hould 
fcarcely pardon in the moft common Gardener's Diftionary. 
While yrt regrjet that they are fo awkwardly blended with the ab- 
prigines of th.e country, we haye reafon to fufpeft, that their in- 
trusion has often diverted the author^? attention from the latter^ 
and thus injured at once the unity and th^ ufefuln^fs of his la- 
bours. The horticulturift can derive little T)enefit or informatioQ 
jFrom meagre defcriptions of fome of the plants vi^hich are moft 
commonly cultivated in gardens, and from the general affertion, 
• that various other forts are reared by the purious. ? ThjS hiftory 
of thefe other forts, and the moft approved methods of rearing 
them, are precifely what is moft waited \ and, fp long as they are 
kept out of view, we muft regard this part of M. Roucel's plan 
as very defeftive, and in a great meafure nugatory. ^ 

In the farther profecution of thiefe remarks, we wifli if to be 
underftood, that we refer to the confideration pf the indigenous 
jfpecies only. And here a queftion, of fome difficulty, immediate- 
ly prefents' itfelf, namely. What is the true import of the epithet 
indigenous ? Like the kindred terms, native^ fpontaneous^ original^ 
Sec. it conveys only vague and confufed notions, referring indif- 
criminately to a variety of erroneous and inconfiftent fuppofitions. 
it is frequently employed, for exapple, to denote, that the indi- 
viduals of which it is predicated are coeval with the foil; that 
they are not of for^igrt extraftion > or that they perfeft their fruit 
yrithout the aid of culture. Now, when it occurs, unaccompa- 
nied by circumftances of modification, to which pf thefe circum- 
ftances are we to underftand that it refers ? or, indeed, do ap- 
'J)earances, drawn from the hiftory pf nature, warrant the truth 
of any of the propofitions juft ftated, or fan^ion the admiffion of 
the term upon any general principle ? 

Before he anfwer thefe queries, a cautions obferver will ai leaft 
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paufe ; nor will he haftily pronounce, of any vegetable whatevec^ 
that it is contemporary with the foil in which it grows. If 9 in 
reafoning df paft and remote operadons, he be allowed to deduce 
his inferences analogically, from i^rocefles aaoaUy gomg on, he 
will rather conclude, that the folid mafies of our globe are inade- 
>quate to thepurpofes of v^etablelife, until they have undergone 
a certain degree df decompofition. He will perceive that, with 
^he exception of a few iflands, Ti^cently formed by the agency of 
Subterranean fires, no given twft of territory can at this day at- 
^eft the uninterrupted genealogy of it^tvegetsdile tribes ; and that 
Tiumberlefs impreffions of prior races are ftill vifible in ftrata of 
fehiftus, coal, and iron-ftone. Again, he will heiitate to aflign 
a domeftic origin to every fpecies that is now repnted indigenouf. 
It is well known, for example, that Chryfantheimim fegetum was 
iBrfk imported into Sweden and Jutland among grain, toward the 
end of the feventeenth century. Datura Stramonium has found 
•its way to Europe from America, ^lantago major, on the con- 
trary, at prefent frequent in iieveral parts of North America, was 
•&:ft introduced by the Englifh into Penfylvaaia« -ChenopodiuiQ 
album, and Tanacetum vulgarej are, in dike maimer, ftippofed te 
have been imported from the old worlds and a great variety of fi- 
milar infiances might eafily be adduced. Laflly, fhould we affirm, 
that the term in queftion is properly applied to fuch plants only as 
^ reproduce their kinds, independently of ftated culture, we muft zAf 
«nit as denizens many ftraggters from the (hrubbery and parterr^^ 
and exercifc all the rigour of the i^lien a& on various fpecies which 
, arc peculiar to land in a ftate of tillage. Pteris aquilina will not 
thrive without a confiderable depth of mouldy and Avena far- 
4ua, wlvich rcfufes to vegetate in pafture, fprings in profudon 
when the fame ground is 'brdken up. £ven extenfive paftur^ 
tnay have been prcvioufly ploughed ; nor can we eafily determine 
^he point at which cultivation may be faid tocommence. Should 
we, for example, beftow that name on the accidental trampling 
of quadrupeds, or on accidental or defignedconfiagratton ? Yet 
€*oa trivialis fprings from the paths of ftieep-walks, and Trifo- 
lium repens from the affaes of f upze^and heatlv. Eryfimum offi. 
xinale frequently fucceeds the burning of charcoal ; and, according 
toHcarne, when the underwood and mofs about Albany and Moos- 
fort have been fct on fire, rafpbeny buibcs and wild rofes have (hot 
4ip in great numbers, on fpots where none had been obferved be- 
•fore. ScncciojacobKa and Ulex Europseus, which are frequently 
^o prevalent in our moor lands and pafture grounds, di&ppear 
on the application of the plough. The fame obfervation applies 
Jto mod of the Filices. Yet, remove them into a hot-houfe, or, 
^n other words, treat them with the moft refined and indulgent 
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fpecies of culture, and they will quickly expand into beautiful 
}uxuriaace» and afllune the habits of evergreens. 

It follows, if we miftake not, from thefe premifcs, that if we 
would aim at corredl and definite phrafeology, we muft re(lri£i: 
the term indigemus to fuch plants as are capable of perpetuating 
their kinds without the intentional interference of nian. The 
exotic, if deprived of his attentions, languilhes and expires; 
whereas the indigenous plant, whatever country may have beeni 
its cradle, arrives at maturity, and, independently of the fludied 
care of a human cultivator, depofits in the earth the fertile germ 
qf renewed exiftence. 

Imprefied with thefe views of the fubjeft, we cannot refrain 
from obferving, that M. Roucel has compofed his catalogue of 
Bclgic natives, with little regard to nicety of fele£^ion, or pecu-r 
liar (blicitude concerning claims of admiffion. The birthright of 
Afclepias vincetoxicum, Scorzonera laciniata. Allium fiavum. 
Polygonum dumetorm, Campanula peTficifolia, Ribes uva crifpa, 
v&c. &c. may be juftly queftioned : and there is reafon to fuf- 
pe£t, that the omiiHons of undifputed rights are numerous and 
deplorable. . It is true that we have not perambulated the de<p 
partments of the Lys, the Scheldt, the Dyle, and the twaNethes, 
du.ring the twelve lad eventful years ; but we retain a fufficient 
recoUedion of their vegetable afpeft,. to be afTured that they, 
contain a much more ample ftore of Cryptogamic plants, efpeci*^ 
ally of Fuci and Mufci, than this author has thought proper to 
exhibit. Neithec can we believe, on flight evidence, that this 
range of territory is deftitute of fuch common, fpecics as Scbx<- 
nus compreiTus, Elriophoron vagihatum, Poa rigida, Hordeum 
inaiitimum, Triticum junceum, Centunculus minimus, Sym* 
phytum tuberofum, and many more which it would be tire^- 
fome to enumerate. TroUius JSuropxus* is noted only as a 
garden plant ; yet the circumftance of its occurrence in our own 
ifland in a wild Aate, will juftify a (Irong fufpicion that it may 
alfo b^ found growing fpontaneoufly within the circle of the au- 
thor's obfervations. Many of the deficiencies, to which we at 
prefent allude, might have been fupplied by a careful infpedion 
pf feveral works of acknowledged merit and refearch. The pre- 
. liminary lift of authors who have been confulted, is neither very 
copious nor appropriate. Confiderable aid has, indeed, been 
derived from Blanckaart's Herbarius, Profeflbr Leftiboudois's 
Bocanographie Belgique, and. the Manuelde I'Herborifte et du 
Foreftier Belgique of the Baron de f oetcrle : but we have lookr 
^d in vain for Behren's Hercynia Curiofa, Thalius's Sylva Her* 
fyr\ia, Nylandt's Nederlandtfche Herbarius of Kruydboek, and 
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ethers, whofe prccife titles have eicaped our recbllefHon, but 
which muft have been very acceffible to a refident in Flanders. 
* In regard to arrangement, the difcreet compiler of a Flora will 
adopt that which is moft generally approved. As the Linn^eari 
method has juftly obtained the afcendancy over every other arti- 
ficial diftribution, it will readily be allowed to deferve the pre- 
ference. In the praftical application of this valuable contriv-i^^ 
ance, a regular feries of explanations will neccffarily include thcf 
generic and fpecific names* Their expofition, and that pf the' 
more popular appellaftions, it is almbfl: fuperfluous to obferve, 
(hould be followed by ftatements of the technical charafters, a 
copious lift of fynonymes and references, and a detailed defcrip- 
tion of the plant. 

Our author might have adhered, ftill more clofely than he has 
done, to theLinnaean nomenclature ; for Lamarck's innovations, 
to which he is evidently partial, are not ^11 amendments. The 
Latin defignation is very properly followed by the French, and 
that, in many inftances, by the Flemifli. Not a few, we believe, 
of M. Roucel^s countrymen couW have been gratified by the 
uniform infertion of the latter ; and even the fcientific botanift 
may derive affiftance from the review of vernacular names. The 
ipecific epithet beccahungoj for example, has been often pro- 
nounced, a term ^f unknown or barbarous origin \ but the Fle- 
mifli beck'pungen (mouth-fmart) at once reveals its derivation. 
Several of the exotic articles, noticed in the prefent work, may 
have no correfponding provincial name ; but it furely will not 
be alleged that thofc of fuch frequent occurrence as Veronica 
chamsedrys, Anthoxanthum odoratum, Schsentis nigricans, Scir- 
pus paluftris, Aira aquatica, Poa triviaKs, &c. are in "thid pre- 
dicament. No analyfis or explanation is given of the generic 
and fpecific defignations \ and the extreme paucity of references 
and fynonymes very materially detrafts from the ufefulnefs o£ 
the work. The eharafters of the genus are, for the moft part, 
though not always, fet down ; and they are immediately fol- 
lowed by a ihort, though, generally, appropriate defcription of 
the fpecies. 

In regard to the law and appearance of vegetable organization, 
growth, maturity, difeafe, and death, it may be remarked, that 
they involve . many points of curious and interefting Speculation, 
though not eafily attainable by common obfervers. In every 
fubjeft, whofe inveftigation calls for uncommon efforts of pa- 
tience, or for talents of peculiar acutenefs, the progrefs of dif- 
covery is unavoidably flow; and, while we contemplate with 
admiration the combined labours of Malpighi, Grew, Duhamel, 
Conner, and Senebier, we cannot obferve, without mortification, 
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vitkin how nanpw a compafs their real difcoveries may be com* 
prifed. At the commencement of the ninetecDth century, man, 
iirho ha$ explored the wafteg of ocean^ and defcribed the paths 
:of revolving wgrldSf has not determined what is the vital prin* 
ciple of a blade of grafs^ it is obviousi however^ that fach fa£is -* 
in vegetable phyfiology, as have been afcertaincd, (hould be ac- 
curately noted, (ince, to their accumulation, we mud be ulti-* 
mately indebted for thofe fyftemaiic principles which may refolve 
the myfterics of organized exiftence. 

It is fcldom, however, th^^t the prefent writer indulges in a 
fingle pbyfiological remailc. The feafon of flowering, and the 
<luration of the plant, which nxight eafily be noted, as in other 
Floras, by fymbolical characters, are almoft uniformly omitted. 
The native climate of moft of the foreign fpecies is dated with 
confiderable accuracy, but it is rather furprifing that, when be 
deigns to particularice the native habitations of the dome(lt<; 
forts, M. Roucel feems to be lefs ^ home, Dryas oAopetala^ 
which he fetches all the way from Dauphine, is a well-known 
native of England, Ireland^ and Scotland, and grows fpontaneouf- 
ly, at lead as far north as Iceland. ChelidoniMm glaucium, ia 
like manner, which is heKi aflerted .to xJerjve its origin from the 
Couthern provinces of Europe, occurs on various parts of the 
Britiih coafts. We have frequcntjy obferyed it on th^ {hores of 
Cumberland, Fifefliire, &.c. 

The very firft genus (Salmrnia) which is ^ytubited in this col:* 
le£lion, might have furniflied feveral interefting obfervatiorts. The 
prefence of fait, nK>rc than of fea-air, feems requifite to the exift- 
ence of the herbaceous fpecies $ as Henckel and others found it in 
a very thriving date near the falt-pits of Saxony and the Tyrol j 
and Pallas notes it as the only plant that grows on the edges of the 
falt-fens, which fo frequently attradled his attention in his pro- 
grefs from Adracan to the Tauridan peninfula. The circumdanc^ 
^f muriat of foda entering into its-compofition deferves to be record- 
ed, fince Hales, Thouvenel, and Cornette have fliewn that, in moft 
cafeS} falls do not pafs into the vedels of plants, and that faline fo« 
hitions are frequently dedrudive to vegetable life.. The Chevalier 
de Jaucourt, whofe hurried and mukifarious compilements were 
ycry unfriendly to habits of precifion and refearch, averts quite at 
|\is eafe, * on ne compte qu'une efpece de Salicomie. * Linnxu^ 
and his pupils, however, have chara£terized at lead nine; but fome 
of the mod celebrated botanids have exprefled very ferious doubts 
concerning any effential didindlion between the heihacea and fruti- 
<co(a* Dr Smith prefumes that they are fpecifically diderent. 
'jiudfon dates the latter as a variety of his Europxa ; while Dr 
jQoodenough and Mr Woodward afcribc its flirubby-like appear^ 
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ance to age. Lightfoot alkgcs, that the herbaceous Is often peren^ 
fjjali — a curious, if a true anomaly. Such individuals as mift 
flowering the firft year, may, perhaps, like biennials, hare their 
cxiftence prolonged, until a more kindly feafon enable them to 
comply with the univerfal law of continuing the race. It is thus 
that the Plantain tree has «xifted for centuries in the gardens of 
Holland ; but, having once bloflbmed, no care or art could avert 
its death. The lofty Corypha palm flowers in its 35th year, bears 
its fruit, and expires. The more humble Lavatera arborea ftrug- 
gles widi our coldeft winters till it has blown 5 and then decays 
with the firft indications of froft. Others, whik they countenance 
the identity of the annua and fruticofa, diftinguifli the perennis, 
which is faid to grow in great profufion in the Iflc of Sheppey. 
TLTie fingle ftamen, it (hould feem, is no infallible diftinflivc 
mark 5 for Maehringius, Aymen, and others, have obferved two, 
and Sauvages perceived no fewer than fix. The Chevalier Mur^ 
ray, in a cultivated annual fpecimen, remarked, at firft, only one, 
but, fliortly after, a fecond. From fuch difcrepancies we are 
tempted to infer, that this genus, like Atriplex, Chenopodium, 
AlGne, &c. love to fport in thofe varieties, which may long elude 
the penetration of the fyftematic naturalift. Referring the inqui* 
Ctive reader to Henckel's Uerwandfchaft der Plantzen mit den 
Mineral reiche, we ihall only notice, in pafling, that this patient 
obferver detefted in the annual fpecics, when in its frefh ftate, a 
proportion of Common fait equal to one fifth of the whole weight ; 
that he found its weight dim In i (bed, by drying, no lefs than, two 
thirds 5 and that its evaporated decoflion yielded a confiderabte 
<}uantity of regularly cryftallized fea-falt. 

We do not pretend by any means to make a complete catalogue 
of M. Roucel's errors and omiflions 5 but we cannot refrain from 
obferving, that many of our moft common plants ofier, in their 
natural hiftory, various intcrefting peculiarities which ought. not 
to be pafl!ed in total file nee, and the mention of which agreeably 
relieves the drynefs of mere nomenclature and technical defcrip- 
tion Among hundreds of examples, we might allude to the ge- 
neral difl^ufion of Alchemilla vulgaris, Bellis perennis, Alfine media, 
and.Fragafia vcfca, in different quarters of the world ; to the low 
and elevated habitations of Statice armeria and Plantago maritima^ 
to the nitre obtained from Parietaria oflicinalis 5 to the fulphur 
ready formed in the Braflicae } to the filicious earth in the Epider^ 
mis of the culmiferous families ; to the reviving influence of water 
on the Mufci, &c. &c. 

That part of botanical fcience which treats of the properties and 
jufes of plants, is undoubtedly entitled to the higheft degree of at?- 
^ntion. But it ofiers a wide field of obfcrvation, which has by 
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no means been completely traveribd. Affertions which have obtain- 
ed currency ftill require to be verified j and utvr powers and rela- 
tions undoubtedly remain to be dete£^ed. In their zeal to exalt a 
darling ftudy, fome of the votaries of Flora have rafhly inverted vege- 
tables with properties which are at lead equivocal^ while ignorance 
which is credulous, and indolence which (brinks from the pains 
of examination, have tamely acquiefced, and thus contributed to 
the propagation of error. The reputed qualities of herbs may, 
no doubt, be frequently traced to accidental or imaginary points 
of refemblance 5 to the dreams of aftrologers, the effrontery of em- 
pirics, or the legends of fuperftition. But modem pra£litioners, on 
the other hand, have haftily given way to unqualified fcepticifm, and 
cancelled from the medical code many falutary fimplcs of domelti^ 
growth. In a great number of inftances, the more adive pro- 
duct of warm climates may deferve a preference ; but, in a great 
number alfo, propriety and convenience may point to the more 
attainable and genuine remedies. Our northern latitudes are by 
no means deftitute of powerful vegetable medicines 5 as Papaver 
fomniferum, Cicuta virofa, Hyofcyamus niger, &c. which have 
removed more pain than they have infli£ted : and healing quahties 
may probably refidc in thofe lowly fimples which the philofopher, 
^ he {peculates on the amelioration of fociety, at prefent tramples 
under foot. The hiftory of medicine, amid all its doubts and un- 
certainties, has unfolded fafts fufficient to roufe the fpirit of re- 
fearch \ and it is reafonable to believe, that the want of opportu- 
.nity and of the requifite knowkdge, rather than of inclination, re- 
tards the progrefs of that part of Pharmacy which is immediately 
connefted with the vegetable kingdom. The mode of analyfis 
hj diftillation may amufe curiofity, but is generally inefficient or 
fallacious j for new combinations are frequently formed during 
the procefs, and the fame, or fimilar refults, have been obtained 
from plants widely differing in their conftitution and caft of fea- 
tures. Thus, Romberg procured the fame principles from cabbage 
and hemlock ; and Geoffroy lived to regret the extent of his fruit- 
lefs labours. It cannot, however, be denied, that the lefs ambi- 
guous proceffes of pharmaceutic chemiitry may often reveal pecu- 
liar or important properties. In fome inftances, much may be 
tStcStcdi by the fimple application of folvents 5 in others, tafte and 
fmelVmay lead to difcoveries j and, in all, much may be referved 
for the obfervation and the experiments of the curious. It i§ 
fcarcely neceffary to remark, that many of our indigenous plants 
may be found worthy of being introduced into our cultivated fields 
px gardens, and that not a few may be made fubfervient to the 
purpofes of the arts and manufiftures. 

M. Roucel, in the true fpirit of an officer of health, feems tp 
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have been chiefly folicitous to mark the medical virtues, real or 
fuppofcd, of the plants which he has undertaken to defcribe.; and> 
though be has not treated us with all the exploded noftrums of 
the ancient herbalifts, he is neverthelefs abundantly liberal in his 
enumeration of the healing virtues of various herbs. His country- 
man, Gaels, has likewife fupplied him with a copious and varied 
ftore of poifons. On the whole, however, we may venture te 
affirm, without much fear of contradiSion, that our author is a 
ftranger to the modern fimplifications of pharmacy, and that few 
profeffional men can with fafety avail themfelves of his medical 
affertions. He very obligingly informs us, that fage is analeptic, 
cephalic, ftomachic, cmmenagogical, good againft vertigo, palfy, 
tremor, apoplexy, &c. ; but he forgets to mention that, when 
diftilled in large quantities, it yields caiiYphor, which is eafily col- 
le£i:ed. In this enlightened age, when the demand for camphor 
bags is daily increafing, it may be acceptable to many of our 
readers to be told, that moft of the labiate plants are endowed 
with the fame property. 

Our author difmifles Arundo arenaria without a fyllable con-* 
cerning its economical ufes. Tet, fo long ago as the days of 
Parkinfon, it was ^ ufed by divers, both with us and in the Low 
Countries, for mats, haffocks, and divers fuch like mean works, 
very ferviceable. ^ In Anglefea, in particular, it is manufafikured 
into mats and ropes. 

In Iceland, the grain of fand^reed approaches fo nearly to ma- 
turity, that the procefs of kiln-drying imparts to it the requifitc 
degree of hardnefs for the mill. This 1 aft is worked by the hand, 
«nd its ftones are formed of a hard compa£l lava. The crop is 
regularly reaped with a fickle, dried in (hocks, and then thralhed 
and winnowed. The flower, which, in fome diftrifts, forms an 
article of traffic, is ufed in foups and porridge, .and is baked into 
cakes, as oatmeal in Scotland. Thefe cakes, C2l\cd Jlad^^rod (flat- 
bread), are reliflied as dainties even by the principal inhabitants 
of the ifland. The flour is likewife prepared with four whey into 
a pafte called tifmay which the labourers eat with milk or cream. 
This is their ufual breakfaft, which they would not exchange for 
more delicate fare, as they think it communicates a genial heat, 
llrength, and fpirits to the frame for the reft of the day. 

We mention thefe circumftances, not merely to gratify curiofir 
ty, but to juftify the inference, that extenfive portions of fear 
coaft, which, from time immemorial, have been condemned to 
hopelefs fterility, may be converted into produ£live foil. The 
plant under confideration is of fpontaneous growth, of eafy pro-, 
^pagation, and not liable to become the prey of infects, or the 
fport of fudden changes of temperature. It e>:haujits not its iva- 
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tive fand, requires no manure, and xvpco^ its feed without tfat 
cares and labours of the huibandman« 

Another important benefit refults Jrom the remarkable property 
which this grafs poffeffes, of retaining the dry and moveable fand, 
which, in many cafes, might bury fertile fields, and leate the flat 
beach unprotected to the encroachments of the fea. Loiig fuc- 
cefs has fandlioned the Dutch praftice of fcwmg it on fandy 
coafts, fiibje£): to inundations. The example has been followed, 
though on a fmaller fcale, in fbmc parts of Norfolk. In contem- 
plating the ever varying contrivance^ by which ligature regulate^ 
her operations, we are fometimet aftoniihed by her humble fim« 
plicity, not iefs than by her difplays of flupendotrs power. In 
the prefent inftthee, a feeble reed is m^e the inftrument of rcf 
pelling thofe ftormy waved, which have fo often riven the bolted oak> 
and pierced and {battered the flinty rock into atoms. The faAie re^ 
marks apply to Galium verum, Triticum junceum, Elymus arena«- 
rius, &c. ; and in a (till more forcible manner to Cocos crucifera^ 
which, if judicioufly diftributed, may, one day, affreft the over* 
whelming clouds of Arabia, and make ^ the defart to rejoice, and 
blofl[bm as the rofe. * 

Although the author's plan, and the opipottunities of his fitua*^ 
lion, obvioufly invited him to a ftatement of thefe particulars, he has 
never once hinted at them. Indeed, his tiegative catalogue of the 
ufes of plants is by far too long for our enumeration. In a very 
few cafes, ^however, the farmer and the domeftic economift may 
derive benefit from his hints. Thus, we are inforrtied, that the 
co(nmon broom is culrivated on the fandy foit in the neighbour- 
hood pf Ghent, St Nicholas, and Antwerp, for the double purw 
pofe of fumiftiing a fuitable manure, and flower-buds which arc 
pickled as capers. Spergula arvenfis (corn-fpurrey) is alfo fown 
for late pafturage, and is found to increafe the quantity of cow's 
milk, and improve the quality of the butter. M. Roucel might 
have added, that it is a regular crop in the Campine of Brabant, 
originally a tra£t of harfli fand, interfperfed with extenGve fens, 
heath, and fir \ which long defied the moft fpirited efforts of the 
agriculturift, but which yielded to the patient and Ikilful manage- 
ment of the monks. Their maxim was, never to reclaim more 
foil at a time than they could manure, which feldom exceeded 
-eighteen acres in a year. In proportion as it was rendered pro- 
ductive, they let it to farmers on eafy terms, and accommodated 
them with comfortable dwellings. In confequencc of perfevering 
in thefe fimplc principles, extenfive portions are now highly cul- 
tivate, and covered with villages and hamlets. The fpurrey is 
fown after the corn is reaped 4 the cows are put on it in Odtober, 
and continue to feed on it tiU the approach of winter. The but-. 
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ttx prepared from their milk is highly prfeed in the market at 
Bruffels, and is found to keep better than any other. Before the 
revolution, the capuchins prepared their whipping cords from ih^ 
bark of Lavatera arborea. * Ces cordes, ' obferves the grave bo^ 
tanift with much na'iveie^ * font trSs blanches et luifantes \ mai* 
aU rapport de quelques-uns, clles n'ont pas la mime force, et font 
plus caffantes que celles du ehanvre. ' 

In recording the indigenous plants of a country or province^ 9^ 
fenfihle obferver will never fail to mark with precifion the habita* 
tiofis of each fpecies y fince thus he greatly abridges the trouble 
of future inquirers, and contributes^ at the fame time, to cenfirn^ 
or invalidate a variety of opinions relative to the appropriate adap- 
tations of foil and climate. We cannot fay that M. Roucel \i2&^ 
in general, been fparing of his localities ; but he has often ex* 
prefled them with too much vaguenefe, to be of any material fer* 
vice to thofe who may be defirous of treading in his footftcps. 

Having fubmitted tbefe obfervations to the confideration of 
our readers, not only as tefts t)f the prefent pcrformapce, but as 
matters of doSrine which concern all who are engaged in fimi*» 
lar undertakines> we fliall now quote an example of the author's 
manner, adhering as clofely as poffible to his own ftyle, which it 

! generally the reverfe of lively or poiifhed. The paffage which we 
t\t&. is perhaps the mod interefting in the work, becaufe it pre- 
fents fts with the refult of perfonal obfervation. 

* 262. Stratiotb5^ alojde^ Lin. Syft. plantar, torn. II. 623.^ 

Sedum aquattle, five Scratibtes potamios. Dodon. Pempt* 

Aloe paluftris. Bauh. Pin. 

French. Statiote aloide; Aloes des marais, ou Ananas 

aquatique.. 
Flem. Waterru Iters. 

* Its leaves are numerous, triangular, long, en£form, pointed; bor« 
dered with hard and ^arp hairs, and colleded into a tuft at the bafe. 
From the under part of this tuft proceed feveral delicate, cylindrical^ 
worm-like fibres, which may be conddered as roots. The ftems, which 
fpring laterally brtween the leaves, are much (horter than the latter^ 
and contain, in their upper part, a diphyllout (heath, which includes 
from three to five Howers. On opening this (heath, before the extru- 
iion of the^fiowers, a fecondfmall menib^anou8 covering, in which each 
of the flower-buds is enclofed, becomes vifible. At length thofe flowers 
come forward in fucceffion from their iheaths, and appear during the 
months of July and Auguft. They are compofed of a calyx of three 
divifions, and of three white petals, rounded and larger than the calya^ 
with from 12 to 13, rarely 14, ftamens, inferted on* the receptacle. 
Frbm 2^ to 30 antheriform filaments, which Linnseas calls neBaries, 
furround the ftamens, and are alfo attached to the receptacle. 

* But I could never difcover any pifUl or fruity though I fearched 
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for both on the flowers of between '50 and 60 plants, which I culled* 
from the water of different wet fituations, and during the fpace of a 
month or fix weeks. Thus, neither the hermaphrodite flowers, nor the 
female plants by themfclves, rewarded my trouble. If this plant, then, 
belongs to the Diac'tous clafs, in which it is placed by the editor of the 
8th edition of Linnseus's' Genera Planlarum, (though (n the 15th edi- 
tion of the Syjlema Vegetabilium of the fame author, it is reftored to 
Polyandria)^ and which my obfervations, in fome meafure, prove the fe- 
male plants fliould exifl, though in fituations more or lefs remote from 
the male flowers : I hope that curious hot anifts may difcover what may 
have eluded my inveftigation : I exhort them to continue my obferva- 
tions. * ' 

* I (hall moreover obferve, that the ^akr aloe (which is abundantly 
propagated by the roots) has fomctimes the ftamens of its flowers fo 
disfigured by a fmall marfli Aug, which gnaws them, that it is then dif- 
ficult to diftinguifh them, and that a botanift may be puzzled in his 
examination of them. 

* This plant grows in the poc^s and ditches which communicate with 
the Scheldt : it is far from rare about Ghent, Aloft, Termondc, Ant- 
werp, and Mechlin. 

f Miller, in bis Gardener's and Farmer's Di6lionary, vol. viL 9Q7, 
affirms, that in autumn, the water aloe finks in the' water, and rifes 
again in fpring. This is true : 1 have made the fame remark. Miller 
afligns no reafon for this phenomenon : afllduous obOervation has taught 
me what follows. In autumn, the bafe of the tuft of the plant, from 
■which the vermiform radicles iflue, becomes foft, of a livid hue, and 
appears to rot ; the radicles, in courfe, a?-e fuccefiively detached ; then 
the plant, as if flugglfh and languifhing, gradually dcfcenda in the wa- 
ter : f it remains at the bottom until fpriog. About the month of A- 
pril, the fpirit of vegetation revives it : young flioots, which fpring 
from between the leaves of the old plant, and which are attached to 
them by a worm-like radicle, become fo many individual plants. ', In 
the beginning of May, thefe young (hoots have reached the furface of 
the water ; and towards the end of this month, the old plants likewife 
afcend, furnifhed with from fix to eight vermiform radicles, from two 
to three feet long, which, at that fealon of the year, are ftill floating. 
All the young plants or fets are then ^efide the old, on the furface of 
the water, but connected with them by radical filaments 3 the old 
plants alfo acquire new leaves ; and the vermiform radicles, which have 

multiplied 

* We have preferved the original ilru6ture of this Belgic period.' 

-j- * Its immerfion, which begins about the middle of October, con- 
tinues from five to fix weeks ; and the vermiform radicles do not en- 
tirely quit the plant till very late. In (hallow pools and plalhes, in 
■which the water aloe cannot fink, it remains at the furface of the water 
dmir.g the whole year (unlefs it be killed by intcnfe colds), and clothe*» 
thcfe ptaCetf with a tery hvely verdure. * * 
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multiplied to tei^ twelve^ or fourteenj'aK' fi^ed to tbc-^Qad onlf 
about the mon||i qf July. ' _ . 

Upon the -whol^, thpugh v^a cannot entirely approve qf thia 
writer's p^n or execution, Ifis volumes peitainly contain 3. qonli- 
Jerablc ^u^ntity of new ii^foimation^ and m^y be adopted with 
advaiit^e as the groiiii^-woik of a n^or? cop]|)lete Belgic flofat . 
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Remarks. By 
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't'oR fame y^ar; pa^, it has been p^rfe^ly well Itnown, to tliofe 
4" i^ho takp ai) inteT&lt \a the profp^nty of .ourUqivepGty, that 
qertala of thp Minilterf of Edlatfurgh eiMfvtain^ct ? fytlemaiie 
defign qf f|iftiibuting as many of fhc Pgafeflpr&ipp as. poilihle 
^nipng tliBipfelves} and that, h^fidea the |;T()fp0ii;|nal ch^tJ'^ in 
^hc<}logyi thqfe of fcxyral g tqfai^^ fcienc^f wcre allotted as iffTf 
coovenieac ^ppeod^g^s to tEe bfeneficej of the city, The doi^le 
. grof t qf fuch an ^ir^nge^^P^ moll naturally fupgcflcd it ; and 
lOE a ^hile it: was found fq cafy to cairy the meafuri: into effed, 
qyen in pffcs whcrp it ffight haye been rhouftht dcfpcrate, thM 
Otis pFqje|^,reemed pppa the pqint qf heiag realiaed into an,in- 
variable rule. Notjiing fo be fure cq\ild jic mare cenaini from 
tjte very iiaturp of th^ thfn^, ^^ w^ll m fcom the academical ex- 
perience. qf ^U piqde^n E.UTope, than the cpJn ^chich fuch a prac 
ticp wofild jjiiiig i)()0^ % 0plJ«£e, whtph isAill diftiiaguilhed for 
fh; t^Pfnqe pf fotn^; pf ic| PtodSof^, and the active etniilaiioa 
of flKfr^KdeDis. . Biit tjiere yras a r^qcnt interval of time, . dur- 
ing ^bich tbe licgr^iy fanje, mt4 puUIc ufefulnefs of the Univer- 
^ty of ^inhufgh, fi^e but yory catelf fsly regaiiicd, in a qusiter^ 
wh^re it was of tl^ Ijift importaBCf th^t they fliouid have jjccn 
llie fqle niqtiire^ «f p^tcpnfge : nnd it was by no means extra- 
9(4|[!^i Vnder. fugh aq oriat qf thii^ai that 4 caincidence of 
fenijigetiv iq oubprrefpfftsfh^uld Iwire renA«ret( this indiffer- 
Ci^p^t with regard (» qualitieatioflB, oi the (ubfcqucnt peifoim- 
Spcp cjf di4Fy, v^iy fevvic?sWe towardi the .cftablilhnieflt of the 
fcheine qf cterifql .asd; ac3dentic4 fit ma) it jet. Thefe will be 
fnaU^rs pf hiftpry.hsrepfteF ; for 1^ preQint, they are qotoiioua 
f^oaght to reader 4 fpofc fpeciHc ftatenieBt fu^eilUious. But it 
W4« mf-tSiiTS tp. pUcE.thii geoer^ fa£i« .at ththsii of, the nat- 
Wiye ofl wiic^ *s.He ^lU W «M3't 
,, . vet. vu. jtio. 13. H Vfon 
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« 

Upon tlie -death of Dr John Robifon, and the undifputef 
promotion of Mr Playfair to the chair of Natural I^biiofophy^ 
ft;?eral candidates appeared for that of Mathematics ;• fome of 
tiiemi long and honourably known to the paUic, by their writings, 
&t their fervices in education. Befides thefe, there was of courfe 
one of rke Minifters^of Edinburgh, whofe name is Mr Macknight* 
This gentleman, we are informed by Mr Stewart, originally en* 
tertained fo Faudabte an ambition for the diffinguifbed office to 
which he afpired, as to ei^prefs^ his witiingtiefs' to relinquifh his- 
parochial charge, if the obJe£l could not other wife be attained. 
But his ecclefiaftical friends, upon whoie infl\ience he relied' 
very much for fucceft, avowed openly their determination, that 
Mr Macknight flit>uld either hold both offices together, or (hould 
relinquiih all thoughts of the Profcfl&rffiip. Thid was bringing 
their proj:e£fe of pluralides to a fort of criJis.. Under the alarm^. 
which Aich an avow»l fpread among aH thofe who are attached 
to the Univcrfiry, eirficr by the benefits- they have formerly re- 
ceived there*, or by thofe which they are themfelves engaged ia 
4iffurmg,i two of the Frofeffors, Mr Stewart and Mr Playfair^ 
by far the modi illullrious names which the literature of Scotland 
can now produce, addreflM letters upon the fubjef}; to< the Lord 
Provoft ; in which they ftated, with nnanfwerabk force of rea- 
fon, that the, duties of a FrofeSbr in the Univcrfity gave -full 
employment for the talbnts and exclufive induftry of any man, 
and that a faithful difcharge 6f themr was incompatible with' 
thofe important fund^ons, of a different defcrtption, which be- 
long to a clergyman eftabliffied in the church^ 

This general queftion^ however, the Patrons of the Univerfity 
were not brought to thie neceffity of formally deciding; for the 
claima^ of one of the candidates placed hhn far above all the reft r 
and the Magiftrates^ had announced a^ determination, the more 
honourable to them, from there being- no recent pra£kice to dic- 
tate fuch a principle, that they fliould be guided wt their choice 
by nothing* but the comparative nrerit» of the competitors, .and 
the weight of recommendation they ffiould feverally produce*^ ' 
The candidate diftinguiffied by this teft above the others, wa» 
Mr John Leflie, long known to his couotrymen as a profound 
and inventive geometer, and whofe reputation had lately received 
new luftre from his curious eiperiments upon heat. The certifi« 
cateff which he produced were,, among others^ from^ the firft 
mathemMical names in the ifland, from 1% Maflcelyne, Bftron 
Maferes, Dr Hutton of Woolwich,, the late Profeflbr Robtfon^ 
Profeflbr Playfair, the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood,.&c. Iir 
addition to thefe decifive teftimonies,. a ftill more flattering di& 
was fortunately a( this time coitfcned upon Mr Leflie^ 
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irt the unanimous rcfolutlan of the Council of the Royil Societ]^' 
of London, to Adjudge to hint the Rumford medals for his difco-- 
ireries on light and heat \ and in a letter, which announced this 
honour, Sir Jofeph Banks expreifed his fincere fatisfadtiou, iif' 
thinking, * that a more decided teftimoniai of the opinion c^' 
the Royal Society of Mr Leflie's merit could not be given ; and: 
that fuch a teftimoniai could not have been brought for>^d;bjr: 
his beft friends at a niore futtable time than accident had brought' 
it forward now. * Thefe circumftances produced fo ftrong an* 
impfeflion on the Patrons, that it was underftood that their elec-* 
tion would fall on Mr Leflie. The clerical friends of Mr Mac-^ 
knight, or rather the promoters of that defign, whith would 
equally, in their opinion, have been defeated, had that gentle-^^ 
man fucceeded by previoufly refigning his parochial charge, faw^ 
with defpair, a double defeat in the ele£tion of a layman to the^ 
Chair of Mathematics. This difappointment in their ecclefiafti- 
cal politics they permitted fo to exafperate their minds, .that, in- 
an evil hour, they entered upon a courfe of mifchief, which^* 
after violating the peace of the city, which it is their fun^ion to- 
cherifli in tranquillity and charity, h'^s drawn upon themfelves a 
juft puniihment in the loud indignation of the public. The 
meafures of perfecution and hoftility, which they had refolved 
on, were firft made known byobfcure and indefinite infinuationa 
that were fecretly circulated to the difadvantage of Mr Leflie'*- 
religious principles. Gaining credit of courfe as they fpread, 
thefe rumours were quickly envenomed by the authors of them 
to the utmoft pitch of malignity ; the old try of herefy and 
atheifm was raifed, and all the obiblete refources of theological 
rancour were once more brought into aflivity, in this feat of 
literature — by minifters of the reformed church— -by men who^ 
were holding themfelves forward as mod fit to fupport the repu-^ 
tation of our College in philofophy and all the liberal Sciences/ 
Even the pulpit was, upon one occafion, profaned^ by the diiTe* 
mination of dark flanders to ferve the purpofes of this thtrigue. 

To fortify it, by throwing a general fufpicion upon the lajr- 
inembers of the Univerfity, and by thus inflaming the public^ 
^s if the' whdle caufe of religion were endangered, they Had le- 
courfe to a mcafure, which was calculated to eooperate i;nditc£^ 
}y with their individual calumnies againft Mr Leflie. At a mcet^ 
Ing of the Prefbytery of Edinburgh on the 9th of March, they 
procured a remonftrance to the Senatus Academicus, on the di(^ 
^ Ufe o€ filbfcription to the Confeflion of Faith. They did not 
fail to pretend, nor even fcruple foiemnly to avei^, that thrs ha4 
purely an accidental coincidence in point of date wrth theit pro« 
ceedinga relative to the Mathematicat Frofcfiorfliip ; but the fo^ 
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l^mnity of that averment only fttred to prove ^hat etcefles*t^y 
were prepared for, us xke profecu^tion of their objeft. The fub- 
fcription allude<l , to was enjoined by .aQ» of the Scotifti Parlia- 
ment in the reign of King William and Queen Ann^, but bad 
been wholly laid aiide for the period of half a century. The 
Erofefibrs compofing the Senatus Academicua ^nfwered this re- 
monfkrance with fevcre dignky. ' They were fully aware of 
the exiftence of thofe a£ls, which had fo long ceafed to be en- 
forced ; and of which the execution was entrudeds not to t)lQ 
^itintary fubfcription of the Profeflbrs, but to 9 requifitton for 
that purpofe from the Prefbytety.-r-Xhey were petfe£tly fcady 
to appear before the Reverend Prefbytery, if fuch a re^'^fition, 
after fo long a period of difufe, ihouW be renewed 5 by ^c^pt- 
ing their oflSfces in the Univcrfity, they neeefiarily underftood* 
that theif afFent to the Confe&on of Faith of the National 
Church was as fully innplied, as their ^legtance to the civil Qo- 
Vernment of the country ; and they had accordingly been always^ 
ready, when caltcd^ on by the Reverend Prc{hytery.for the one 
pnrpofe, or by the Gvil Maglftrate for the other> to give that 
public and formal teftimogy of their hitby and of their allegi- 
ance, which is enjoined by law« In the mean time, the Senatus 
Academicus flattered themfelves, that it would not be confidered 
as prefiimptuous on their part, to remind fuch of the youpger 
members of the Prefbytery, as were formetly their own pupils^ 
(and the fenior Profjeflbrs had the pleafure to . ronark, that thcfe 
form, at prcfent, a very large proportion of that Reve^Cftdftody),, 
that the inierefts of religion are moft ; efFefiually pro*noted, by 
its happy influence on the charaAer and temper of its mioiftersi 
and that an extraordinary profcflion of zeal for it^exteriial forms- 
fe never fo likely to afford matter of triumph to its enemies, a% 
when a fufpicion is allowed to atife in the public mind, that it 
has beeii employed in fubfervicncy to the^intereflcd views of ip* 
dividuals, or to the purpofes of an Ecclcfiaftical Party. ' The 
original anfwer of the Senatus Academicus is printed in the Ap-* 
pendix to the Third Edition of Mr Stewatt!s pamphlet, a^d ap- 
pears ro us a mafterpiece of dignified cenfure. 
• In the meaja time, the aftive calumnies againft Mr lieflie's 
charafter were not fufpended, and the ruin o^lus profpefts feem-. 
ed an objeft on which thofe perfons had fet their hearts. Thefe 
Calumnicjs, fanftioned for a moment to the public by the facued 
profefEon where they originated, were circulated with fuch dili* 
gence, that the injured perfon was induced, in a letter to one of 
the Magiftrates, to make a folemn profeffion of his fi^timents. 
This letter, though not included among Mr Stewart's papers, wa9 
printed in the courle of the proceedings, aiKl contains^ on the 

part 
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]>art t)f Mr Leflie, a^lafii %xA diflfinEt avowal of his religkmd opi- 
nions. After noticing, with pious affeftioti, that he had received 
Timoft Virtttous amd religious education,' in the "bofom of a family 
nKftipgUTflied by its exemplary lives ; he declates, that the ini*- 
preffibns of liis early years, no dtftance of tiftie, or change of cii> 
, cumftances, can ev^ efface : if ^is mitid was more ^nlareed by 
culture, he had Hkewife learned to fee more deeply the imports 
ance of thdfe truths which 'fixed nuen togeAer in ibciety : his time 
"had been almdft wholly fpent in ^hftraft refearches, and the ftudjr 
of the fublime operations of nature : lie regarded tlie religious in- 
ftitutions of his native country as at once rational^ decent, an'^ 
impreffive : and while he venerated the great principles of Chrifti*- 
anity, he was folicitous to mark, by his external behaviour, th^t 
Tefpeft whidi he cheriflied. While he thus fought to vindicate 
himfelf in the eftimation of his fellow citizens, two mofi: refpec- 
^ble clei^gymen, in that part of the country where he had ufualFy 
refided, felt themfelves called upon, in jultice to calumniated in- 
nocerioe, to ftep forward voluntarily in his defence. Both of them 
feaftd had 'the fuUeft opportunity of knowing his religious fenti- 
ments ; dnd one ' in particular, the minifter of the parifli where 
he fpent his youth, and where he always continued to refide oc- 
cafionally, bore the motft authoritative tellimony to ' his unilain- 
-ed moral charafter, his becoming refpe<El to religion, and his ten- 
der difcharge of every filial dtity. ' 

When his enemies found that their defamation was thus tri- 
umphantly repelled, and that they were brought nearly to an end 
of all their devices for defeating his eleftion, they betook them- 
felves at the Laft moment to one the moft ignominious, to theni- 
felves, and the moft mdrtifying to thofe who have been accuftom- 
cd to confide in the improved knowledge and opinions of the pre- 
fent age. In Mr Leflie's Experimental Inquiry into the Niiture and 
Propagation of Heat, a work which had been recently crowned by 
the moft flattering of all diftindlions to a natural philofopher of 
this country, the public approbation of f he Royal Society of Lon- 
don, and which abounds in curious refearches into fome of the 
moft complicated phenomena inPhyfics, thefe Inquifitors detefted 
a note in which he has delivered a moft deferved commendation 
of Mr Hume's metaphyfical efl'ay on the idea of neceflary con- 
nexion. With ftiatchlefs ignorance of the whole fubjeft, and the 
moft criminal infenfibility to the deadly and difgraceful wound 
which they were about to inflift, they accufed Mr Leflie of hav- 
ing publicly adopted a doiflrine, which involved all the atheiftical 
principles of Mr Hume's philofophy ; and they prepared them- 
felves to advance this charge with all the impofing folemnity of 
^fScial fornis. Mr Stewart has de&hbed^ in the following words, 
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ihe fenfinients which were firft ralfed ih his^mmd when he re- 
ceived intelligence of this accufation. 

* Of the exiftence of fuch a note I had never heard before j nor in- 
deed could I eafily conceive how it was poffible to introduce the alleged 
difcuflion into a work purely phyfical. That the charge i^ras completely 
unfounded, my kno\yledge of Mr Leflie fatisfied me from the begin- 
ning ; but I thought it pojiibley that if, by any accident, he had been 
led to venture on n^etaphyfical ground, (which of all my acquaintance 
|ie feemcd the leaft likely to do), he might, in difcufling fome point 
which he had not duly ftudied, have ftumbled on ambiguous expreflions 
which wo\;ld reouire explanation. I accordingly fent for the book, 
which till then I had never opened, and was not a little aftonifhed, when 
I found that the paffage objedled to contained nothing (nothing at leaft 
connefted with the alleged charge) but what I myfelf, and many others 
much wifer and better than nie, had openly avowed as their opinions. ' 
p. 30. ^ 

We Ciall infert the paflage itfelf fTom Mr Leflie*s book. After 
, having detailed a courfe of very remarkable and original experi- 
ments on the radiation of heat, and the manner in which it is 
communicated among infulated , bodies, he prepares his reader, 
perhaps unneceffarily, for a difquifition on the nature of this fub- 
-ftance, by views of a wider compafs with refpeft to the corpuf- 
cular corillitution of the external material world. He adopts the 
leading principles of that theory, which has rendered the name of 
Tather Bofcovich fo famous ; and in the fequel of this expofiticHi, 
he is led unavoidably to cenfure, as unphilofophicnl, all attempts 
to explain the ultimate a£^ion of bodies on each othier by the hy* 
potheiis of an xther or other invifible interthedium. 

The eighth chapter of the Inquiry is clofed with thefe reflec- 
tions, which appear to Mr^Stewart very juft and ftriking. 

* It is a remarkable and inftru^ve fadt in the hiftory of ph^ofophy, 
that impulfion ihould have been at one period the only force that was 
admitted. The motion of a idling ftone was certainly not leCi fanruHar 
to the fenfes than that of ^ ftone which is thrown ; but in the latter 
cafe, the conta^l of \^t hand was obferved to precede the flight of tl^e 
projedUle, and this circumftancp feepied to fill up the void, and fatisfy 
the imagination. Gravitation founded like an occult quality ; it wa^ 
neceffary to aflign fome mechanical caufe ; and if there were no vifible 
impulfes to account for the \veight of a body, might not that office be 
. performed by fome fubjtile invifible agent ? 3uch was the fway of me- 
taphyseal prejudice, that even Newton, forgetting his ufual caution, 
fuffered himfelf to be borne along. In an evU hour he threw out thofe 
hafty conjefturCs concerning aether, which have fince proved fo allur- 
ing to fuperficial thinkers, and which have in a very fenfible degree im- 
peded the progrefs of genuine fcience. So far from refolving weight 
pr preflure into impulfe, we have feen that the very reverfe takes place, 
and that impulfe itfelf is onlv -a modification of preiTure. This ^aie- 
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<^«»ent,hat lUread^ fime diftbgiiiihed vtherentSt usd mud in time become 
the received opinion. Science has experienced much obftru6iion from 
the, myfterious .notions long entertained concerning caufation. ' p. 1 3 5-6. 

To this paflage of the text be has fubjoined a note, containing 
ibme illuftrations of what 18 now the received and unqueftionably 
the true doftrine of caufation, in phyfics, derived from an ety- 
'inologtcal eomparifon of the popular phrafes for caufe and.eSe^ 
in different languages. Thefe illuftrations are new, and fome of 
them very plaufible. In introducing them to the notice of Im 
readei;, he fpeaks in the following t«rm« of the phitofopher, to 
^hom the world is indebted for the firft illuftrations, and for the 
rfirft clear ftatement, of that true do£brine of caufation. All the 
atheifiti which Mr Leflie was ^charged with |)romulgating, will 
Jbe found to lurk among thefe fentences. 

* Mr Tliune is £he firft, as far as I know, who Tias treated of caufa- 
tion in a tnily phildfophic manner. His £jffay on Necejfary Connexion, 
feems a model of dear and accurate reafoning. But it was only wanted 
to difpel the cloud of myftery which had fo long dai^ened that import- 
ant fdbjetft. The unfophifticated fentiments of mankind are in perfe^ 
;unifon with the deduftions of logic, and imply nothing more at botton\» 
jtt the relation of caufe and effe£^, than a confiant catd invariable fequencc, 
Thit win diftin W7 appear from a critical examination of language, that 
i^KAt aiid dtnrable monunaent of human thought. * p. 52 r . Note XVI. 

The main purpcfe of the paiTage is evidently ttr exprefa, in the 
^author's own words, this great rule of philofoplucal inquiry. It 
^s only incidentally that he fpeaks of Mr Hume ; he may even 
appear rather difpofed to lower the merit of that philofopner, as 
-if the principle he had difcovered lay upon thcTery furface, a- 
-mong the ordinary phrafes and words of the multitude ; du>ugh 
^his indeed would furnifli frefli evidente <tf the reality of the dif- 
covery, and fliew what an accurate obfenration of the human 
'tnind muft have enabled the metaphyfician t6 trace out, into the 
form di a precife theorem, a truth whidi was buried for ages un- . 
der the metaphors and confufion of popular language. The terms 
in which the S^ay on' Necejfary Connexion is fpdken of, as a model 
of clear and accurate reafoning, fo far from appearing to us in- 
^oitfiderate or unwarrantable pr^fe, fafll fhort of the manner in 
which we fhould have been apt to mention the moft valuable con- 
tribution to philofephical logic, that has been made "fince the pub- 
lication of Lord Bacon's writings. It is moft natural for a icho- 
4ar, upon all occaiidns, to point out to others the fources from 
which he has drawn his beft habits of fpeculation ; and, upon the 
outfet of a fcientific journey, to exprefs his gratitude to thofe be- 
^lefaftors who have lighted up his route. It is more peculiarly 
proper to make fuch acknowledgements with refpeft to a writer, 
.g^ ,wJwle of whofe philofophical labours may not have proved 
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€fqually beneficial, md lh^ ui^popWaVity of ^dlfe Mri%fe migftt 
coftceal from the lii^jiaHty of ftiidents fath parts of his toh^p^ofi- 
tioAs as are not only un^jcceptlbnaWe, but or ^lerm^ti^Ht and iii- 
eftimable vilue. It was for futhr a trftti'te of juftfce to Mr Hum^ , 
in- the fihgle paffage which we havfe quoted, tfeit fe ch^r^e 6f 
atheifm ^i^ra's to be brought againft Mr Leffie, as if be Rad thereby 
proclaimed his acquiefcence in tji^ ^hole fylletn of that fceptic^l 
metaphyfieian. To thofe who are qualified to appreti^'ite th'e va- 
lue of this peculiar pirt of Mr Hume's SJeritings, afii4 Who r^cof- 
left how frequently it has been m'entton'ed ill terms of appkufe 
by many "pious as well as j)rofbutfd phiibfophfersi it wtH app'ear 
'quite incbiitrovertlble, that far other Aiotives, than a pu!rfe zeal 
for the intetefts of religidri, muft hai^e inftigatefd Kich kr accufa- 
tion. The confequences t>f it would haVe been, if trie^ to blaft 
'Mr Leflie's fortune, and deliver him ti6 (as Mr Ste^v::rt ha'^s ex- 
prefled it) * to the fcorn and execration of the \^ife and gbod ix\ 
every qtiarter of th'e globe.* One is driven to forget «lmoft 
ivhich qtiarter of tlie globe is ours, and which age of the 
Worldy when we witnefs all the maxims thus trampled on by 
which its civilization is maintained. The porfoned arrows of the 
Javage are again brought into ufe, when fuch awful imputations 
are caft at random, in the wantonnefs of perfonal hoftility. O^ 
jurifprudence is darkened over onCe more, if crimes are to re* 
quire flighter proof, as they become more flagitious and incredible. 
Our rational^ humane, and purified inftitufticMis of religioto, arb 
funk deep into former corruptions, if die confecrated fervants of 
pur faith may with impunity employ its grealt fanftidns in fubfer- 
▼iency to an interefted cabal, or fuccefsfully direft their inqaifi- 
torial vengeance againft any individuals, however inrioc^t, that 
ftahd in the 's^ay of their temporal emolument. 

When Mr Leflie heard there was^to be a meeting of the Mi* 
nifters of Edinburgh fpr the punpofe of oppofiHg his ^ftioil, 
^nd that the contents of this note in his book Were made the 

f round of fo dreadful an accufafbn, he addrefied a letter to- Dr 
lunter, the venerable ProfcflTor of Diyiruty, which he requefted 
him to communicate to his brethren. In this letter, he calls their 
attention to the diftin£i: faft, that * the note in ^ueftlbn coftfiders 
the relation between caufe and effeft entirely as an oh]^' oi phyji^ 
cat examination, being only a more fiiU illultration of the reafon- 
ings in the text; and that, fo far, he was fupported by the voice 
pf all the foundeft philofophers and divines of the prefent age. 
The grofs mifapplication which Mr Hume had made of thefe pre- 
jnifes, it did not fall under his plan to point out in a treatife 
entirely confined to phyfical difcuffions ; more particularly as 
that had been done by Dr Reid and various otlxer writeis, ui 
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a manner which Ife cohcdved to be completely fatiSfa£tory to eve- 
rv reader wko uxldferftimls the ar^um^nt. Had he been aware of 
tne po^fflWity, 'that his filfence on this point might afford the flighi- 
"eft colour to a nliftcprefentation t)f his reiil fentiments, he would 
have "gtiatded iigiittft it dTefJu^Sy, by following out the fpecuU- 
tton a little farthet thati the rtature of his fubjed fecmed to hiijtv 
to i'eqtiirfe. In the me^n tirte, ht dlfavowed, with the greateft 
finterity A'hd fofertrbity, ^yery inference Which his opponents might 
'be plcifed to draw, from the partial view he had taken of the g^- 
tftr^l doftrine, t6 the prejudice of thofe e^^idertces on which the 
britiths 6{ r^Kgion are fotinded. And he gletlged himfelf, in the 
next edition of his work, to fheW, ih an additional paragraph, 
ht)W j^ofsiy and injuriolifiy he had been mifVeprefented upon this 
dccafion. * After to full an explanation, nothing furely remained 
to be done for the fatisfa£lion of fwch minds, as had entertained 
a genuine and cottfcienti<;/us fufpicioil. The Profellbr of Divinity 
declared himffelf pefrffefitly iatisfied ; his candour in this declara- 
tion, and the firmnefs wich which his reiifted all the fubfequent 
vidlence and foUjr on the part of his younger brethren, form the 
tnoft reproachful contraft with the fpiri't by Which they >vere in- 
cited. There is 'n<!) circwmltafice by which this fpirit was evinced 
nfrore ftrongly, than by their cortduft about this letter. Dr Hun- 
'ter tranfmitted it to thdr Meeting, accompanied with his own opi- 
•nioii^ that the ptoceedings iigainu Mr Leftie fliould be dropped. 
They received th'efe, While engaged in their deliberations about 
prefenting a remonftr^nce to the Magiftrates againft Mr Leflie as 
a man of inlidel principles 5 and not only did they rejeft his am- 
ple and anxious explanation as nothing in the lean fatisfaflory to 
their own judgement, but feating it might have a different influence 
on dtKer minds, tltey./uppnjed all liotice of it in the remohftrance 
which they refolvfed upon ; ar^: while they afie^ted to exprefs .a 
'Willingnefs to attend to ^ny explanation that might be offered, 
they avoided giving the flighteft intimation that fuch a letter had 
been received bv them, or eVen exifted. They prefented their re- 
monftrance fortnwith to the Magiftrates ; and the Maglftrates inri- 
mediately therfeafter ele<?l:ed Mr Leflie to the Profeflbrihip of Ma- 
themiitlcs. 

This !Reprefentati6n and Proteft majr be regarded, now that wc 
are tifc from the perfecution Which it denounced, as a fort of li- 
tersfry ^nd hiftorical ciiriofity. It gives us the creed of thefc re- 
verend gentlemen, upon a very profourtd branch of metaphyfical 
learning, and upttn the fundiafnelital maxims of natural theology. 
This creed was promulgated, after deliberate preparation, with 
much official foletnnity ; and it proVes to be no otlicr than that 
which Spinofa affumed asthe moft convenient bafis of his Naturai- 

ifm. 
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ifm, and which was greedily feized, an4 announced in the vtxj 
fan>c teirms with thofe of our minifters, by Robinet> Mirabaud, 
and the other Kcentious fophiils of later times. In accufing Mr ^ 
Leflie of atheifm in what he had denied, they declared what he 
ought to have believedy and what they ik>w taught to the Magi- 
itrateS) and through them to the UniTerfity of Edinburgh, viz. 
* Such a necejfary cantjexion hetivetn caufe and^ ^ff^^i as itnplUs an 
operating principle in the caufe > ' The fate of tnefe gentlemen, in 
precipitating themfelves into a do£b:ine like this, may long be a 
warning, how full of peril it is, that the caufe of religion fhoul^ 
be defended by thofe who ztt ignorant bf the great principles up- 
on which its demonftration is founded, or will not fcruple to mif- 
reprefent them in the chicane of a worldly difpute. By propofing 
their doQrine as the orthodox fubftitute for that in which Mr 
.Xicflie had exprefled his acquiefcence, they averted the exiftence 
of a nectary connexion between thofe caufes and effe^is, in the 
elation of which he had affirmed that the human mind can trace 
nothing more than an invariaUe fequenee ; yet the consequence of 
this dodlrine would be, by the very definition of Neceffity, that 
the phyfical phenomena of the univerfe 4re as independent of a 
jSuperior Agent as the propoOtions of geometry. The operating 
principUj which they would teach us as being Implied by this ne- 
cefTary connexion, mud refide either in e2K:h fubordinate phyfical 
caufe, or in the firft efficient caufe : if in the firft efficient caufe, 
then they teach us that the connexion of thcfe fubordinate phcno- 
ha with the Supreme Being is neceffiuy, and independent of his 
will : if in each phyfica] caufe, then they demand our belief to 
the difguifed atheifm of Spinofa, who held that phyfical caufes 
arc endued with aflive powers, or operating principles,, which 
conne£l them neceffarily with their eflFedls^ in other words, that 
phyfical and efficient cau/es are one and the fame, and that all 
things are felf-exiften-t. The propofitions of Natural Religon are 
thus incompatible wkh the fuppoCtion of a neceflary connexion 
among phyfical caufes and effisdls } for the government of a Su- 
preme Intelligence implies, that the rules of nature are arbitrary, 
depending upon a Supreme Will. The difcoveries of Mr Hume 
himfelf, in genuine philofophy, appear harmonioufly confiftent 
. with thofe fublime views 5 and we are condu£ked from the prin- 
ciples of natural theology, as well as by the evidence of an hum- 
bler philofophyy to recognize this truth, that the Scenes of the 
univerfe prefent to the human under ft anding only a contingent 
fucceffion of appearances, which it is the talk of Icience to con- 
template and defcribe. 

Prevented by their ignorance, or by paffion, from taking this 
juft view of the fubjeft; the framers pf the proteft had no inten- 
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lioA that their perfecution of Mr Leflie fliould ceafe with this re* 
ponded contrail between his opinions and their own. They detet-?- 
mined to carry the bufinefs through th^ whole feries of Church 
Courts; and, in the firft inftance, laid a reprefentation before the 
Prefbytery of Edinburgh, which they requefted * to take fuch 
fteps as (hould in their wifdom feem moft agreeable to the civil 
and religious inftitutions of this part of the kingdom. ' A meet- 
ing of that Reverend Court was held in confequence,^ at which 
all the metaphyGcs and all the theology of this contefted elec- 
^on were caft into long harangues. This fcene was open to the 
idle public, and to the young men of the UniverCty. It may 
have been mirth to the profane, but it was truly diftremng to fuch 
ias venerate our national inftitutions, to witnefs reverend men 
working themfelves into vehemence and quibbling, in an incom- 
prehenfible jargon about caufes, and vinculums, and principles, 
and eflFefts, and neceffity. We have no thoughts of defcribing 
thefe debates in the Church Courts particularly, though they pre- 
fented a very curious fpeftacle at the time; but we cannot omit 
to mention fome extraordinary proofs that were exhibited at the 
Prefbytery, of the blind rage by which one or two perfons were 
aAuated. A^paflage was read from another work of Mr Leflie, 
which exprefled a pious train of fentiments upon the view of the 
works of Nature: it was thought a fit anfwer to this, to fay, that 
his former piety, if it was fo, muft be confidered is an aggrava- 
tion of his preient offence I The Inquiry on Heat is dedicated td 
the late Mr Thomas Wedgewood, with whom Mr Leflie had 
long maintained an affeftionate intimacy, cherifliing, in common 
with all who knew that benevolent and enlightened man, an ad- 
miration of that exquifite acutenefs and profound capacity which 
have too foon been loft to fcience and the fervice of mankind. 
Mr Leflie's dedication, full of this admiration and gratitude, is 
overfpread with a melancholy prefentiment of his friend's diflbta- 
tion. Even among thofe effufions of the beft feelings that digni- 
fy the heart, and which might have foftened even the afperity 
pf an ecclefiaftic opponent, it was poffible for a Minifter of Edin- 
burgh (we fpare his name) to pick out fome half phrafes, after 
breaking down a fentence, which he ventured to offer as a fup-^ 
plementary proof of irreligion. Thofe who have the book in their 
hand, will probiibly look in vain for tlie phrafes that were thus 
perverted : they were never quoted but once, as this trial was 

probably felt to have been puflied too far. 

At this point of our narrative, it begins to take a more fatisfaftory 
turn ; for as the affair was now brought before the conftitutional tri- 
bunals, thofe perfons, to whom we have all along alluded,* had to face 
pther members of the Church, who were not likely either to join in 

fuch 
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tuch proceedings, or to fuffer them to pafe unrefifted. Some of 
the members of the Prefbytery propofed that all farther confider* 
ation of this bufinefs fhould be difmifled, as incompetent to b^ 
difcufled in that Court : and this motion was loft by a bare ma-» 
jority^of 14 to 135 in confequence of which, a motion of the o- 
ther party was carried for a reference to the Synod. At a meet^* 
ing of the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, it was refolved, by 
a great majoriry, that rlie whole cafe fliould be referred to the en^- 
fuing General Aflembly. But againft this refohition of the Sy^- 
nod, a diffent was entered, and a ptoteft for leave to complain t^ 
the General Aflembly for redrefs. 

In the interval before the meeting of the General Aflembly, 
attempts were made to raife a prejudice in the public mind a-* 
gainft Mr Leflie, and to influence, extrajudicially, the opinion^ 
of thofc who were afterwards to fit as judges upon t!hc queftion 5 
particularly by an anonymous diflertation in the newfpapers, in 
which both Mr Lcflie's approbation of Hume, and the contents 
of his explanatory letter to Dr Humer, were mbft ihamefully 
mifreprefented ; and afterwards by a memorial, circulated clanr 
deftinely in different parts of the country, libellous and inflam- 
matory againft Mr Leflie, and all thofe who defended him. It 
was in confequence of thefe publications, that Mr Stewart felt 
it incumbent upon himfelf to undertake the talk of ftating the 
real nature of the cafe, both in refpe£l of the injury that haA 
teen perpetrated againft Mr Leflie, and of the danger that threat- 
ened more general interefts. He had been ^Icfted to rcprefent 
the Univerfity of Edinburgh at this enfuing General Affembly, 
and muft have looked to the approaching decifton with a concern 
too exquifite to be participated by any, but thofe who have thentf- 
fclves fpent their life in diflufing the lights and bleffings of phi- 
losophy. He faw a do£lrine menaced with the anathemas of 
the Church, which lie himfelf, for more than twenty years, had 
laboured to eftabliih, from the firmeft convi£bion of its import- 
ance, not merely to the progrefs of phyfical fdence, but to the 
bcft interefts of mankind : and he faw_ perfecution preparing, ^ 
of old, to difplay her banners, in defence of an incorrfifterit 
jargon of metaphyfical words, which Waged war with the hu- 
man und?rftanding. Under the profpcft of fuch corifcqnences, 
it was indeed incumbent upon thofe to ftcp forward, whofe high 
ftation in the public opinion, and whofe forbearance from th^ 
4>rdinary occurrences of the day, render their interpofition upon 
^reat emergencies decifive. Tothisfenfe of duty we owe the 
prcfent publication of Mr Stewart, fo different in its Occafioh 
from the compofitions in which he bequeaths himfelf to future 
fimcs, but which will ftill pteferve-fome value on account of its 

learning, 
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Iip»aiag, after the temporary fubjefl is forgotten. There is na 
other chance, pcrhap s, that the names of thofc who gave birth 
to it, « the deed* by which they have marked tbemfelveB during 
ijieir owD time, Ihould ever afterwards be heard of but in .this 
lUiie tratl by the author of the Philofophy of the Human Mind. 
He has ftated the leading circumftauces of fa£t very nearly as 
we have copied them into our nartativei and then proceeds to 
aa eaumcration of the paflagea which faj]£tion, with the grcat- 
oft names in theology as well aa in philofophy, that doftrine 
whichs up<wi occa^ons of reference like that in Mr Leflic's 
YFoik, is mote piofwrly cited from Hume, by whom it has been 
ipoft.fully and moit accurately expounded. We have uhdenia- 
t^e antic^atmns of this doftrlne, quoted from the mathematical 
le^uTcs of Dr 3akrow, from the works of Dr Samuel Clarke* 
from the philofopbical writingi of Ilifhop [ 
the fermoas of Biihop Sutler, the mod 
die ihcological and metaphylical literature o: 
likewife npfrobetiens of that dodtine, fubfeqi 
of it by Hume, quoted from the writings o 
Dr Reid of Glafgow, the late Piofeflbr W 
and 'he late Profeffor Jolin Robifon of Ed. 
£offedly,oppofeil K» all the fceptical tenets of 
ly di(linguilhed by the anxiety and vigilance of their own pious 
perOtafions. Having thus proved that the doftrine, objefled to 
in Mr Lethe's Note, coincides with the opinion entertained by a 
great majority of the foundcit divines and philofophers, Mr Stcw!- 
^ »Tt proceeds to fhow, that the mct.aphyficai left, propofed by Mr 
I^iUe's accuferSi is devoid of any meaning whatfoever, except 
what cannot in Chriftian charity be fuppofed to Ii;\ve been really 
intended, being intelligible as an cnunciatiozi of the fatalifm of 
Spinofa, but (if that interpretation be eiicluded) a dark and inex- 
plicable enigma. Mr Stewart concludes his pamphlet with ^ 
^igniiied julliheation of his own motives for defcending to fuch 9 
controverly i and fubjoins an appendix, in which he l^a preferv- 
ed-tho& two agonymoua libtls vhich we la(l mentioned, and ths 
anfwer of the Senatua Acadcmicus to the remonftrance about th? 
Confeflien of Faith. Befides Mr Stewart's tn£t, another was 
pubtifhed a day or two before the meeting of the Aflemhly, en- - 
titled, * O^rvaticms on the Nature and Ttndency of the DoBrhie of 
3fr Hume concerning Caufe and EffeSl. ' This work appeared 
without any name, and avoided every allufion to the circOinilan- 
cea of (he prefent controverfy which fuggelled it. The delign of 
it is to fcparate, in a dillinfl feries of proportions, thofe fpecu- 
lations of Mr Hume which form a juft analyfis of our notions of 
caufation, from the fceptical confequences which he has illogical- 
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ty deduced from that analyfisi, by mingling With it an unprbVcd 
hypothefis refpeding the origin of ideas ami the nature of biKef. 
It would do honour to the moft penetrating metaphyfician of the 
age to have avowed this eflay : we recognifc, very confidently, in 
its fubtlety, precifion, and quaint delicacy of expreffion, tht^ 
talents that were once before employed with great fucccis againft 
a very popular fophift in other branches of fcience. 

The General Aflembly met, and, agreeably to the forms of 
procedure in that Court, the protelt and complaint againft the laft: 
refolution of the Synod were fubmitted to its confideration ; and, 
in this fliape, the whole merits of the queftion were difcufled, in 
a debate which was prolonged during two entire days. The vote 
was at length called, whether this complaint fliould be fuftaincd 
or difmifled ; and tlie majority, of 96 above 84, determined that 
it (hould be fuftained, and tnus confirmed the proteft of thdfe 
who had diflented from the refolution of the Synod. A narrovr 
majority indeed ! moft ignominious to them who compofed fiich 
a miiiority on fuch a queftion ! and enough to juftify ail the fears 
of thofe who fpared no exertion to avert fo imminent a danger^ 
We hope fomc account of this extraordinary debate will be pub- 
lifhed, to gratify the curiofity of future antiquaries, and the fu- 
ture hiftorians of Scotifh manners. * The beft talents that Scot- 
land can at prefent furnifh from the church, die peerage, the 
academy, and the bar, were powerfully difplayed (and yet widi 
fo flender a triumph !) in defending ihaxims of received and de- 
monftrated philofophy againft the incoherent rhapfodies, th^ boif- 

terous 

♦We aic happy to announce to our readers, that a very fuD and ac- 
eurate account of this whole debate has been publifhed (incc the above 
wa« prepared for the prcfp. It is by far the moft complete fpecimcn' 
of the proceedings of our Scott/h Convocation that has ever been offered 
to the world, and will be read, we do not doubt, with intereft, by all 
who have any curiofity to be made acquainted with the nature and ef-^ 
feds of this part of our eilablifhment. The talents difplayed upon both 
fides of the queftion are highly creditable to the Affembly^ and could not 
eaiily be matched, we believe, in any church court in the world* We are 
forry we cannot fay fo much for the candour or liberality of the minorio 
ty. We cannot enter at prefent into the merits of the difcuffien ; but 
it is impcfiible to avoid alluding to that flagrant violation of all fairneft 
or juftlcc by which Mr Leflie's opponents took upon them to tell the 
Aflembly, that, by the words * neceffary connexion * in their famous 
proteft, they meant only < a conditional or contingent ncccffity ; ' at the 
fame trmc that they obflinatcly refufed to g\\t any credit to Mr Leflie, 
when he aflured them that, by the word * caufes ' in a work which was 
entirely occupied with phyfics, he meant * phyfical caufes * only. Sec 
• Account of the Proceedings, ' &c. p. 44. ^4. &c. 
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terous defamation, and the ignorant jargon of men, among whora 
tiic truth feemed by forae difregarded, and by the reft utterly un- 
known. It muft have been ji wild and ludicrous fpcaacle to the 
ftraneers by whom it was witncflcd, and for which they could not 
have been prepared even by all the mifconceptions they had been 
taught about Scotifli metaphyfics and Scotifli Calvinifm Thev 
may^well delpair of communicating to their countrymen in the 
foifth any juft conception of fuch an exhibition, and exprefe their 
impatience, that this new chapter fliould be faithfully compiled 
for the next edition of Scotifh Prefbyterian Eloquence Difplayed 

buch was the final iffiie of a conteft, more difcreditable to them 
in whofe ignorance and vindiftive malice it originated, and fuUer 
^ anxiety to thofe who were called upon to reprefs the mHchief 
than any that, for a long period of years, Kas violated the oeace 
of literature and the church. We fliared that anxiety moft keenfv 
for we faw verj clearly that there were involved in the queftion 
not merely an mdividual philofopher's good name and fortune/ 
or the future dcftiny of the College of Idinburgh, but all the iiS 
tercttsof learning and toleration m this part of the ifland The 
circumftanccs of the^ifpute wiH probably be foon forgotten ; but 
rtisnght that theyflibuld be found fomewhere coUeaed. leaft 
future cabals among the fame fet of perfons ftould again difturb 
our tranquilhty, and render the judgement of the public upon the 
kte occafion a fit precedent to be confulted. Where fuch violence 
has been offered to die rights of free inquiry, and the beft means 
of knowledge brought into danger, we cannot fuffer the occafion to 
pafs without a full expreffion of our fentiments. We waited in 
deed, purgofely, until we could look back upon the fubiea from a 
^f^f'/iJ*"*^^* and we have gained, by this dfelay, the additbn! 
al Waaion of knowmg what impr^lEon was made in the fmh - 
by the account of fuch proceedings, both among men of lettCTs 
and the other enlightened judges of public occurrences. The a- 

Sr^rr.'Ti'°'*'^"/*^"7''\''^ ^'y *'''^*= uniformly exprefled, 
even at that diftance from local intcrcfts, and in fpJte of diffe 
rences in party as well as in opinions,' are at once ihe beft affu' 

S?A*^±?Ta ^^ ^P°'i *-"^«'^ feelings were not too Long; 
and the moft effcaual condemnation and punifhment of the ofl 



Among the immediate effeas of the decifion in the General 
Affembly, nothing afforded us fo much pleafure, as that juftice S 
therebyjendered to Mr Leflie. He cannot but be regarded Z^ 
man who d«)e8 honour to his country by his genius, afd by aTife 
devoted to the labours of fcience. the'difcoveries and imivt 
ments which he has communicated to the world form Sv a 
large contribution, and yet fcca an «m»ft only of wh« £ L* 
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in refcrve, to be matured l>y fajtb^ ei^perimemts ai;^d more extea-* 
five fp^culatipn.' The rewards provid^ for fuch excellence ^e, 
in this kingdom, very flend^j, but the pureft of tjiem afc of ^at 
rfefcription which he h^s btely o^t^ncd, aod 'v^hioh places hia> 
in a ^tuation pf at once perfotraing flew fecvioes to th^ p^blw?, 
atid profecuting, without diftra£tion, his favourite ftudies. That 
lift of illuftrious pr^deceffors, ^t th^ fpo.^ of which his nam^ is 
now added, will infpire an ambition to prove himfelf not qnworthy 
of continuing their line, while it reminds him how much will be 
expeSed, and with what perfevering ardQur \\^ muft toi^ tp fol-; 
low out their great ex^n^plc. 

^ We flatter ourfelves alfpt th^t the recent difcuflion has not Ipiecft- 
wholly without its ufe in anpther refpe£t of great local import- 
ance ; by in>preffing upon the public at large, ^nd efpecially upon 
the Patrons of the Umverfity, the danger of- departmg frpn^ that 
fyfteixi of fingle and exclufiye pxpfeflbrtliips, under wl^ich ^\osfi \i 
can profper. If our limits would admit, it, ^^ fliould he l)fH>p3f: 
to infert the wjiole pf Mr Playfair's l^ttev w ^*s fubj^ei^ to the 
Lord Provoft '\ it is perfedtly eonclufiv^, ^nd difpovers ?f\ that* 
perfpicUity of fta.ternent, fulnefs of reafoning, aqd judicious ill^f-, 
tration, for which his more important compoTition^ s^re fp ^i^c^. 
admired. We ihall uf(? Mr Stewart's language to ejfprefs, in coi|>- 
liion with him, our hope that ^he good effeflsf of this letter fc^^ 
be perpetuated among the fucceflbrs' of our prefent Magi%^te%. 
when the details of th^t competition, by which it w?? occafipfi^d, 
have funk into oblivion. What Mr Play fair has fp amply p?pvf tj»! 
in the irtftance of the Profeffor of Mjithematicsj^ i^ ^rvie, i|?9r<? 9r 
Tefs, of all the pthey br^nche? into which the sjcademicfil labours, 
<jf this place are divided. The duties of his clafs alone, ar^ fully 
a'decjuate to the talents and diligence of the ^e;^Ji$r, if h^ difjph?r-f. 
jjes th?m with a faithful regard to his own fa^e, ^nd to the pror 
grefs of the fcience which he h^s undert?dc^ to exp^uiwh That 
exclufive occupation, which alone preferves expelli^p^ ^^W^ Vk 
mechanical employments, cannot fail tp be at le^ift ^q^j^y no^r^ 
fary in the cultivation of 3n intricate ^nd copipus fpienc^ ^ ^jwt 
here, ^s in the other cgfe, it wil} be found,, that the c^p^ity qf^ 
doing one thing well, is invafij^bly mpre produftiy^ {hf^n ^hfit ^ 
doing feveral things indifferently. Even a lifetime of uniforgi p^n 
fuit proves un^c}u4 to the niaftety of any impprrt^^ s^rt, in which 
frtfli dlfficuUies fpr eyer arife to be pveycom? by untiied jefpurfl^ 
6f (kill, or to the exbaufting of. ^ fingle fcienc^, wh?TP J^W rfli?; 
tions multiply themfelves, as we prpceed, fafte? than w/s can pofn 
flbly overtake them- But if our tjme be Ihatt^red, through h^ 
whole co'uirfe^ by the interfering claims of mix^d occupation*,. WP 
Aay fi^tigue purfelye? indeed, t)ut w^ (haJJ work mik W eftGjya 
• • * ' • ardour j 
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ardbur j and oar excrtidns, thougl^ th«y may (ii6^ a ciert&iit form 
of routine,, wiilprovc urrprorfitabfe to others, and wrthotit honout* 
to ourfelves. Thcfe cotmderatimrs, ^e agree t^ith Mr Stewart 
and Mr Playfaar in effceming conclufivc, even againft fhe ttnion 
of different academical offices, though their provinces might feem 
to border upon each oth^r; but they apply, with infinitely greater 
forc^, againfl: uniting an acadetnicaf office with a living in dier 
Church, which impoies duties of much higher import, large c- 
nough to engrofs the befl time of any clergyman who will perform 
them confcientioofly, precluding all other arrangements of leifure 
from the uncertainty with which fome of the moft facred of thofd 
duties recur, far from being adverfe to private relaxations in lite- 
rature or phitofbphy, but wholly incompatible with the prolonged 
and unbroken (tudies in which the public profeflbr muil perfe- 
retc. It is not by any means that the clerical order operates as a 
difqu3lif5catioTT for fctence ;' but that the aflbuai poiTcffion of a be--- 
nefice, and the proper difchatgc of its fun(9rrons, can leave net 
time or zeal for another labonous occupation whoHy different in 
its nature. Our Univcrfities have often drawn ffom the Church 
their tnoft diftinguifhed maflers; and the inflances of Dr VtvLd^ 
Dr Pergufon, and Mr Play fair, not to mention a variety of orhetis^ 
, will' prove how Uttfe if is our intereft to exclude from profeflbr- 
fliips fuch miniiters as may -be induced, by their literary tafte or* 
attaimnents, to prefer the labours of a college to thofe of an ec-* 
' ctefiaftical charge. But thefc very namesr firrnifh an aurfiority alfo^ 
from the beft judges, that the cafe is an alternative, in which he who 
has a right fenfe ot duty wiH coment himfdf with the choice, 

Under thefe indifputable ntaidras for the government an^d pa- 
tronage of bur Scotifh Univerfmes, they have hitherto* flonrifh- 
tiy and always in proportion, very nearly, as thofe maxims have 
been obferved. If they fhould unhappily be loft ftght of under a 
future futcefHotr ol patrons, lefs firm agarnft the intrigues of an 
intereftefd party conftantiy upon the fpot, aAd inceflamty aftive^! 
fhe fate of the Univerfity of fidmburgh maf be forefeen witit 
abfolote cettainty. Initead" of a competirion ettcnded ovei? 
the wiiole kingdom, wherever the required talents and learning 
can be found, its choice of^ philofophical teachers- will be nar-^ 
-towed' to a fntall ehfs^ of profeffional men, who will parcel ouf 
fhe fdlences among themfehres, Kke the Kttle offices df a corpo- 
ration : and for the ardour with which philofophers haVe tdtledf 
upon fciences growing under their own hands, and the enthu- 
fiafm whidi they have breathed into their pupils, there Will b^ 
fubflituted a hrtguid, unvaried, obfolete routine 5 and fyftems and 
jargons, long dead and forgotten in thor world, wilF be deltveredr 
over, in academical entait, from one fucceffion ta another, flfear- 
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ers indeed will not long be found j the times are paft of fuch 
implicit patience : and our young men will refort, as thofe of o- 
ther countries have reforted here, where they can be in(lru£led 
in thofe fciences which occupy the reft of mankind, and prepare 
them for the affairs of life. Symptoms of this fort have already 
too plainly appeared, and may well alarm us of their progrefs. 
We know not if it is our anxiety that befets us with thefe pro*- 
phetic fears. We might take confidence from the proof which 
the electors gave upon tlie late occafion, of their honourable and 
juft principles in the exercife of their patronage. But we trem- 
ble to think that, by the conftitution of this patronage, it muft 
fall into other hands ; and that the impulfes thefe have hitherto 
received from a higher fource, have been unmixed with any ten- 
dernefs for tlie fame of our College,, or any regard to the in- 
terefts of learning. Indeed, fince the decifion of the General 
Affembly laid Mr Leflie's affair at reft, and much more fince the 
unanimous judgment of the public inflifted difgrace upon his 
accufers, our anxiety has been wholly transferred to this part of 
the cafe, which we have explained to be the origin of all that 
enfued. We cannot leave it, therefore, without entreating our 
readers, if there are any among them whofe opinion may be af 
weight in this local concern, to confider very carefully the rca- 
fons of our fear, and the fatal confequences which we have pre* 
di£led. 

We cannot refrain, at the fame time, from remarking, that it 
is this very part of the ftory, the mterefted and pecuniary mo- 
tive of the perfecution which was attempted, that muft render it 
lefs acceptable to the curiofity of thofe who care nothing for E- 
dinburgh, but as a fubjeft of hiftory. They might perhaps faH 
into the miftake of referring all this ignorant violence, about 
caufes and effefts, to that fincere though intemperate fanaticifm,, 
whofe exploits in former days were occafionally heard of beyond 
the Tweed ; and might have looked upon the proceedings againft 
Mr Leflie as a proof, that that untamed fpirit of Calvinifm ftill 
poffeffed the mmifters of Edinburgh, which, fifty years ago, per- 
lecuted a clergyman for writing the tragedy 01 Douglas j aiid^ 
fiftv years before that, murdered a,ftudent of philofophy, who, 
in hirprivate fpeculatioii$,_ had fallen into doubts of the evidence, 
of revelation. But the recent occurrences are not to be clafted 
with thefe difmal errors of miftakcn principle. They belong 
not to the annals of any peculiar fanaticifm. Such perfons as 
have watched the progrefs pf parties in the Church of Scotland 
will readily apprehend our obtervation. If the denominations of 
faftion were to be ftill retained, after the condufl: to which they 
were applied fecms obliterated, wc (hould have to tell, that the 
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caufe of genuine philofophy was defended by the fanatics^ while 
the flames of perfecution were kindling by the moderates. That 
defcription of minifters, who have always proudly avowed a more 
ftrifl: adherence to the peculiar ftandards of our Church in difci- 
j pline and faith, while they are ftill charafterized by a predilec- 

j lion for topics pf doftrine, and by the more ufeful diftin^ion of 

; pafloral afTiduities, have loft, in a more enlarged education, and 

a more liberal intercourfe with mankind, thofe feelings of into- 
lerance which difgraced their predeceflTors ; and, in the cafe ot 
Mr Leflie, have proved themfelves equal to the foundeft learning 
of the times, and true to the great maxims of toleration. On 
the other hand, the. late attempted perfecution, together with the 
remonftrance about fubfcription, were the afts of a fet of men 
who have always held themfelves forth as the lineal defcendants 
of Principal Robertfon's party, and his fucceflbrs, in the admi- 
niftration of the Church. How it would have moved the hifto- 
rian's indignation, who thought it not unbecoming of his office 
to publilh his teftimony to the profoundnefe as well as eloquence 
of Mr Hume, and maintained with that philofopher an inter-- 
courfe which reflefls honour upon both, and whofe manly under- 
ftanding, upon the very fubjeft of fubfcriptions, took the ftart of the 
times in which he lived, had he furvived to hear of his name be- 
ing ufed by men who were violating every principle by which 
he had laboured to tranquillize and enlighten the politics of hia 
national Church ! 

It may be expcded, that we fhould not conclude our ftrifturesf 
on this fubje^i, without a word upon tlie metaphyfical queftion, 
which was made a pretext of fuch clamour and outrage. We 
have nothing, however, to offer, but a repetition of that doSrine 
concerning the relation of phyfical effects to their caufes, and 
concerning the proper objeft of experimental inquiry, in which 
all men of philofophical education are now perfeftly agreed. 
I Little remained to be done in improving the ftatement of this im- 

; portant principle of logic, after the publication of Mr Hume's ef- 

t fay on the idea of neceffary connexion : except, indeed, what was 

referved for Mr Stewart, to coljedl thofe imperfe£l anticipations 
! of the fame thought which had occurred to feveral of Hume's 

greateft predeceflbrs ; and, by this hiftorical progrefs of the doc- 
trine, to give an indired, but forcible * confirmation of its reality 
and importance, as well as of the genius that was required to un-* 
fold it in perfeft fliape. As the principle is not merely interwo- 
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* See this remark formerly ftated by us more at large, and the pre- 
fent inftance particularly dotic^, in oar review of Canard's Political 
(Economy. Vol. I. p. 446. 
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ren with thofe of the induGive method of philofophizing, b\it 15 
Urelf the very foundation of that method, it may be traced ii> ^ 
variety of pafFages throughout the writings of Lord Bacon, more 
or lefs clouded with extraneous notions, but fometimes upon the 
point of being clearly brought out. He declares, for example^ 
that the defign of his logic is to direft the philofophical inquiries 
of mankind — * ad ipfii particularia et eorum feries et ordincs ; ^ 
and,> in the very firft aphortfm of the Novum Organon, he lays^ 
ihls- fenpie and ftmdamental propofition, ^ Homo Nature hter" , 
pfef^ tantum intelligit quantum de Natura or dim re vel mente oh-' 
firvnv^it, ' Mr Stewart juftly obferves, that this aphorifrn will 
be acknowledged,, by all who are able to farm a judgment of its 
import, to exprcfs precifely the fame doftrine with Mr L^flie's 
note, and in a manner ftUi more ftrong and unqualified \ for if it 
were to be conftrued according to tjiat mode of interpretation 
which was applied to the note, this aphorifm would not only im- 
ply by inference, but would explicitly aflert, that we know no- 
thing whatever concerning the exiilence of the Deity and his at- 
tributes. But the writer^ defign was to enunciate gn axiom of 
logic ; and to define the true objedi of all thofe fcicnccs ^hich 
proceed by the methods of experiment and obfetvatipn ; and it 
would have been wholly from the purpofe, to have digreffcd, in: 
the fame fentence, to the doftrines of Natural Theology. 

This fundamental axiom of the indiuSbrve logic ftand§ In quite 
a different relatipn to the propofitions of natural religion, from 
that in which Mr LelKe's accufers attempted to reprefent it. It. 
does not indeed form the bafis on which thofe propofitions reft, 
in the fame manner as they infilled that their contrary axion\ 
formed fuch a bafis. But it is ftriftly confiftent with what forms^ 
the real bafis of all thofe propofitions ; and the bare outline of the 
univerfe, to which rt connnes the natural philofopher in his fcicn- 
tific refearches, is perfeftly adapted to be the frame of thofe 
^lendid and harmonious defigns which are fpread out to his con* 
templation in natural theology. On the contrary, the doftrina 
which Mr Leflie's accufers have expreffed, with .refpeft to the 

Sihyfical conftitution of things, though they certainly did not mean" 
iicn a doftrine, would ftrike from the face of the world all fuch 
indications of original arrangement and continued agency, and 
would exclude us even from the fundamental truth which is the 
bafis of all thefe fublime views. 

It is one faft with regard to the human underfliaiiding, that we- 
never can perceive in the courfe of nature fuch a connexion be- 
tween two fucceflive events, as might .enable us to infer the gnc 
from the other as a neceflary confequence. This fad is the foun-^ 
dation of the indudive logic. It is another an4 quite a difereor 
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fad, observed in the human underftandmg, that we have a no* 
^on of efiicieiu caute ; k Ua^ puzzled kmit theoriils to explain 
die origlo of this Aot>o% according to their peculiar fydcms^ 
but the exigence of the notion in the mind is a fact, independent 
of all iyftesQS. It \s a 4hird fa£t obferved with regard (o the iin- 
derftamlin^ that when we once coAfider any thing as having be-r 
gun to exift, we infer with intuitive; belief that that beginning of 
cxiftence muft have had an efficient caufe. This is an intuition 
<of the mind, irrefiftible and undeVited from any nftore ^rnple 
truth. It is the bafis of the proportions of natttral theology \ 
lor when, we .confider the utiiverfe as having begv>n to exift^ we 
intuitively and irrefiftibly refer that beginning of exigence to an 
efficient caufe^ Our underilaficiiitg being brought to recognife a 
Firll Cau(e, the attributes ate unfolded to our knowledge by a 
procefs of reafoning, equally irrefiilibley upon the evidences of 
intelligent and benevolent defign, which are multiplied innumeraf 
bly throughout the whole frame of the vifible and confcious crea- 

The fuppofition, however, of a principle operating by necefTity 
in tSLsik phyiicai eaufe, .w<mld btoe ovt of Aafure all thi$ moi^al 
grandeur. It converts thefe mdattce^ of a ftilful and kind adap- 
tation into eflential refults from the dead properties of matter ; and 
the fame material energy, that wotild pieferve the o!:der of the 
w^orld for evet^ renderd it fupdrdo#ii^ to have :iereourie to any o- 
ther beginning. On fuch a principle of necefiary.cprtrtexion, ac- 
cordingly, was founded, not only the Atheifm of Spinofa, as wc 
obforved alife»dy, but that of almoft all thofe Atonftfifts, whofc 

Sftems have been coliefted by Cudworth 5 a«d it was an idea, 
at M. 4e ia Place was about to revive the fame fort of dogma 
» a geometric form, wbi^h lilted ProldTor RoWftm- wkh the apu 
prehenlBon^ thcM: he expfefied lbnl>ewhat too deckiedly m a redent 
{mblication. 

In order to form a juft cottception of the natural or ortgmal 
ftate of our imp*effion6 upon thofe fubjefts, it is neceflary to dif- 
eiitangte ourfelres, if poffiWe^ from dhe illufions of ordinary lan- 
|;aage, and the metafAjrfical fiftions of the fchoolmen. - The 
plain and legitimate confcffion, that the hrnnan nnderftai^ding 
twees no mote in the coiHrfe of na^re than an invariable fe- 
<fxem.Cf averts or d«»ie8 Aothing as to what may be the bWrd^of 
connejflioii^, whether neceffary or not, e^xcept that (whateverr.it i;^) 
it is not a ful^edl of human knowledge or conjedture. And thus, 
while if delivers tis from that hypot^tical necfflity which would 
fubvert all religion, it leaves the mind open for the reception of 
thofe cOnclufibns concerning the origin . aAd goverrtment of the 
wroiid^ which arc deduced by other reafonings. We catmot clofe 
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this part of the fubje£l more properly than in the words of Mr 
Stewart ; and we (hall prefer a paifage in bis Philofophy of the 
Human Mind, rather than one to the fame eflfeft, which we 
might have taken from this little traft. 

* Mr Hume had the merit of fhewing clearly to philofophers, 
that our common language with rcfpeft to caufe and effeft is 
merely analogical \ and that if there be any links among phyfical 
events, they muft for ever remain invifible to us. If this part of 
his fyftem be admitted, and if, at the fame time, we admit the 
authority o^ that principle of the mind which leads us to refer 
every change to an eflSicient caufe, Mr "Hume's doftrine feems to 
be mor^avourable to Theifm, than even the common notions 
upon the fubjeft, as it keeps the Deity always in view, not only 
as the firft, but as the conftantly operating caufe in nature, and 
as the great conneding principle among all the various phenomena 
which we obferve, ' p. 549. 
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yirgile h Jacques De Lilfe i cu Dialogue des Morts^ fur la Tra* 
duBion des StPc Premiers Livres de PEneide. Par ISf. Qgenneville. 
Paris, 1805, 

■^nrTE own that we are not among thpfe who ea^pefi much from 
^^ a new tranfl^tion of any poet of eminence. Thofe who 
have been ufed to admire the original, rejeft a literal rendering of 
the words ^s tat^e and taftelefs, and a mor^ free manner as an 
unwarrantable phange of what v^as good before. To tranflate 
literally and beautifully at the fame time ; to be at once * true to 
the fenfe and fame ' of the author, is, unlefs by a rare felicity here 
jmd there in a fingle line, ciT little nwre, beyond the compafs rf 
man's wit to accomplifh. The firi^ and moft notorious obftacles 
are the rules of metre : the words which conftitute a Latin hexa- 
meter will not, when correftly tranflated, fall into the ranks of a 
French pr Englifh verfe 5 and the ufe of fynonyms (which, to a 
reader who has ftudied language either as a philofopher or a man 
of tafte, are always very few) is a very limited and precarious re- 
fource. This difficulty is prodigioyfly increafed by the neceffity 
pf finding rhymet. If the fenfe of an original writer is fo much 
modified (as all, who have made trial, n)uft know that it is) by 
.|he imperious obligation of ending each couplet with a chime 
pf fpyftds, what muft be the cafe v/ith a tranflator, and by 
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what po(fibility can he adhere to the nieaning of his text, without 
facrificing the eflentials of metre? 

But there arc other impediments in the way of literal ren- 
dering which cannot be removed, though they are fometimes 
overlooked at the cxpence of the goodnefs, and, confequently, 
the popularity of the tranflation. Every language has its own 
idiom — its own clafs of words appropriate to poetry — its own 
artifices of phrafe and rythmical ftru6i:ure, in which, great 
part of what is ftriftly called Jfyley both in profe and poetry, 
coniifts. All this muft be loft in a foreign tongue ; and, indeed, 
fome part of it is often unperceived by foreigners in the original. 
"What we lofe, however, of thefe lighter and indefcribable touch- 
es of grace, when we read a language with which we are not 
thoroughly familiar, is made up to us, in many cafes, by the fu- 
perior effeft which the fcnfe is apt to produce on us, where there 
is fomething new in the words by which it is conveyed. We 
have no/leifure to inveftigate this problem; but every man, wc 
chink, muft have obferved how much trite and common- place 
fentiments appear to gain, when they are found in a Greek 
or Latin writer, and how totally the illufion is diffipated when 
we turn them into literal Englifh. To this it muft be added, that, 
from the exquifite beauty of metrical ftrufture among the ancients, 
and the gratification which it confequently gave to the ear, as 
well as from the general fuperiority of their languages, much 
greater fimplicity, in point of expreflion, was preferved, by many 
at leaft of their great poets, than would be confiftent with the 
fpirit and tone of poetry in our modern unmufical tongues. The 
Italian, indeed, from the foftnefs of the language, the delicacy of 
its metrical rules, and the copioufnefs of its poetical dialeft, comes 
near to the ancient clafs 5 and accordingly, there, is a general fim- 
plicity of ftyle (we do not fpeak of thought) which will not bear 
literal tranflation into Englifti or French. 

The confequence of all this is, that a man of tafte and 
fancy, who fits down to prefent his countrymen with the por- 
trait of an illuftrious bard of antiquity, will be perpetually dif- 
fatisfied with the bald and fpiritlefs verfion which muft refult 
from a clofe adherence to his text. He will therefore be led 
to lay the blame on liimfelf, not on his fyltem -, to touch and 
retouch ; to heighten the colouring ; to fprinkle here an e- 
pithet, and there a mctaphSt ; to make amends for the beau- 
ties which, like trees long ufed to their foil, will not bear tranf- 
planting, by new turns and images of his own ; till, by degr^r >^ 
perhaps, like the ever memorable ftockings of Sir J. Cutleij v*» r / 
Kttle trace is left of the original prototype. By this proce^ ^ ! ". 
may have fome chance of producing a good poem, thou 
bably not fp good as if he had followed the bent ot lii^ o v/i 
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nation of thof^ who difcover how p^^pabiy he h^s defenod die 
lood^l which he pcopofcd to i:opy, Ihis ii^dignsuioa is feme- 
times rather unjull, Tmce it impute as a fa^lt^ that which wag 
prefcribed by neceflity : it i^ howeyer, w^U founded, wher« the 
copy differs from the original, as is often, the cafe, not only in 
ili^hter (hades of co}our, biit in the futures and cotppkxion of 
the whole. Thefe two extremes, of owjagre copying, and of invi- 
tation fo free and iketchy as to leave no lik;enefs, are to be. found 
in our two tranflations of Honaer. After Pope had beci\ cepCuredt 
for near a century, for leading his unlearned readers to the moft 
miftaken eftimate of the firft of poets, (and the cenfure wa/B fur©* 
ly not unfounded), there appeared, by a writer, of reputation hard*** 
ly inferior to Pope's, a very different performance \ the beft ufe 
of which has been, to ferve as a beacon and a fea-mark, by which 
all fucceeding poets may be warped tp turn th^ir helm from the 
perils of literal tranflation. 

The juft medium feeras^ to be, that every thing (hpuld be al- 
lowed to the tranflator, which, it may be faijrly prefumed, would 
have been the choice of the author had be lived in our ow«i timeu 
The bufinefs of the tranflator is to epter (b fuUy, by long ftudy 
and attention, into the mind of his priginaj, that he saay,. as it 
Vere, look on every thing with the fame ^y^, and feel with the 
fame foiil. Whatever is thoroughly in the manner of Virgil mayt 
when neceflary, be introduced by him who renders Virgil into 
his own toDgue j for the objeft of a poet is to pka|3p, and the ol>- 
jeft of Vitgil was to pleafc chiefly by the beauties and graces of 
diftion : no one, therefore, can doubt that he w^uJd have rather, 
had he written in Engliih, introduced a new in^age or epithet, than 
left a line weak and unpoetical. But what is not in the manner 
of an autlior, even though good, (hould never be admitted ; for a 
tranflation feems primarily meant; for the unlearned, and can ofijy 
miflead them, if it reprefents a poet as thinking and feeling as he 
would not have felt or thought. We extend this licenfe of devi^ 
ation no farther than necefEty requires, by whi<:h we intend a pov 
ctical, not merely a metrical, ne^effuy^ 

There are, however, fcarce any poems come down to us frf>m 
antiquity, fo fufceptible, in our judgment, of a modern dref^, aa 
thofe of Virgil. They are fo far from being marked by that 
naked fimplicity of ftyle, which is more frequently th^ cbaraCT 
tcriftic of ancient poetry, apd cfpecially of the Jlomeric, that 
they are, on the contrary, more highly and curioufly wrought« 
fhan any other produ<9:ion6 ancient or medetn. Though the 
tranflator, therefore, muft lofe much, be piay ftill, out of fucb 
abundance, retain a good deal j and, what is more, he may in** 
Uoduce (uch pynaments as freu^h and fn^Uflx poetry mdift^eiv- 
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faWy require, with lei^ tiflc of defiertin^ tfce manner of his author, 
M. de Lille ba« <bewo alretiiiy, by hi« tranflation of the Georgics, 
which is perhaps the bcft which h»i ever been made of them, 
that even fuch an inilrumcnt as the French language, in the 
hands of (kill and genius, may chifel out no inadequate refem- 
biahce of the moft confummate poetical cKCeilencc. F«;w, indeed, 
now iiving in Europe, are fo comperent to the labour of the 
worlc before us, from warmth of feeling and fancy, icxtent of 
poetical reading, or dexterity in the management of the refourcea 
of their natrre language. 

It is natural to ix>ok firft at the beginning of the poem : th« 
firft lines, like the prarogativa cetituria in the Roman comitiaj are 
a ibrt of omen of the red ; and many readers, probably, deeide 
upon the whole, without going any farther. We were fofry to 
ftCj that M. de Lille coniiders the four lines, * Ille ego qui 
quondam,' &c. as genuine, and tranilates them accordingly. 
• On y troure, ' fays he, * Tclegance, la grace, et la juftciTe, 
philofophique, qui le cara£lerifent. Un pocte eft toujoure tente^ 
en ecrivant un ouvrage nouveau, de rappeler le fouvenir de ceux 
qui Font precede, et de prouver la (lextbilite de fon talent fur* la 
variete^deS' genres qu'il a traitcs. . . . Enfin, le pocte Latin a pour 
iui Tautorite d'Orphee, qui, dans le debut de fon poHme des 
Aijgonautes, avoit rappelc tons fes puvVages prccedens.' The 
liift^s, however, feem to us, as they have to almoft all critics, nei- 
^r elegant nor futtabie. Many faults may be found -with the ex«* 
pnaeflion ; 'and whatever temptation a poet may feel to recount his 
own triumphs upon Parnaflus, it* would be equally improper, and 
unlike the charafter of Virgil, to introduce them at the head of aa 
epic poem. Betides, the exordium of Homer, by a fort of fuper- 
ftition which has lafted to the prefent time, was the eftabliChed 
model of tlie epopmia ; and Virgil was, of all men, the leaft^ 
likely to depart from it. The author of Mado<f is th^ only poet 
who has thought thcfe lines worthy of imitation. It is indeed 
quite)natural that their authenticity (hould be defended on the 
authority of the Argonautics of Orpheus j and we wifh', as Moyle 
feid on another occafion, no greater puniihment to the believers 
of the one, than that they fhould alfo give credit to the other. 

The genuine introdudion of the jEncid, makes the following 
appearance in the hands of M. de Lille : 
. ♦ Jc chante Ics combats et ce guerrter pieux 

«Qui, banni par le (brt des champs de fes aieux, 
£t des boidB Phrygiens, conduit dans I'Aufonie, 
Aborda le premier aux champs de Lavinie. 
, Errant en ceot cHmaCs, trifte jouct des flots. 
Long-temps le ibrt cxutX pourfaivit ce hi6roS| 

p , j£t fervit de Juaon la haine infatigable. 

Que 
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Que n'lmagina point la d^efle implacable, 

Lorfqu'il portoit fes dieux cfaez ces fameux Albains^ 

Nobles fils d'llion, et peres des Romalns, 

Cr^oit du Latium la race triomphale, 

£t des vainqueurs des rois la ville irap^riale ! ' 
We find no fault with the former part of thcfe lines ; the lat- 
ter feems exceptionable. * ^e nHmagina point la deeffe implacable^ : 
18 a feeble vcrfe, very unworthy of the fcvere dignity which cha-- 
laftexifes the original. * Lorfqu^il portoit fes dieux ^^ does not con- 
vey to us the force of dum conderet urbetUj the adverb Vcr/^w^ not' 
implying duration of time. It is a ftill greater objeiEiion to this 
line, that it fpeaks of * ces fameux Alhainsy ' as if they exifted at 
the time that ^neas landed in Italy. In tlie next breath, how- 
ever, they become * nobles fils d^Ilion ; * and, by putting the two 
together, ^neas appears * avoir parte fes dieux chjezfes defcendanSi* 
which is fomewhat abfurd. The whole of the four lafl lines of 
the tranilation, is fpun out as well as confufed, moft unlike the 
grand and harmonious clofe of Virgil \ 

g enus unde Latinunif 

Albanique patre^y atgue alta nimua Rom£, 
As it is endlefs to compare a tranilation word by word with 
the original, it feems to be the beft mode of afcertaining its de« 
ferts, to try it both in the pafTages which afford the iineft difplay 
of pafiion, fentiment, and imagery, and in thofe which, from the 
nature of the .fubje£l, give little fcope for any of thefe. Such 
are mere narratives of a voyage, a feaft, or a proceflion ; the ne- 
ceiTary operations of agriculture, cookery, or (hip-carpentry; 
games and tournaments ; to which we may perhaps add, the pro- 
mifcuous daughter of a field of battle. Thefe, or fome at lead 
of thefe fubje^s> are either left wild or unadorned by moft 
poets, or rendered burlefque by unappropriate ornament ; but 
Virgil, by the moft perfeft union of corrcfl: tafte, with unequal- 
)«ed powers of language, has contrived to render all of them ani- 
mated, various, and poetical. To render thefe pafTages adequate- 
ly, tries the (kill and art of a tranflator ; as to vie with his origt- 
nal in the fublime and impai&oned parts, puts to the teft his 
imagination and reach of mind. We Ihall give fpecimens of 
M. de Lille's fuccefs in each of thefe. 

The moft fublime paffage in all the i£neid, and one, with 
which fcarce any thing in clafTical antiquity can bear comparifon, 
is the manifeftation of the divinities hoftile to Troy, in the 
fecond jEneid, cooperating with the Greeks in its deftru£tion« 
It is Venus who addrefles her fon. 

. * Non, non, ce ne font point ces objets de ta haine, 
3Mon, ce n^efl point Paris, ni Podieufe H61ene j 

«<ft 
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C*eft le courroux des Dieux qui renverfe no8 murs. 

Viens, je vais diiEper les nuagcs obfcurs, 

Dont fur tes yeux mortels la vapeur repandue , 

Cache ce grand fpe<5lacle a ta debile vue. 

Ecoute feulement, et, docile a ma Voix, 

D'une mete qui t'aime, execute les lois. 

Vois-tu ces longs debris, ces pierre^ difperfees, 

De ces brulantes tours les mafles renverfees, 

Cette poudre, ces feux ondoyans dans les airs ? 

La, le trident en main, le puiiTant dieu des mers 

De la terre a grands coups entr^ouvrant les entrailles, 

A leur bafe profonde arraclie nos murailles, 

Et dans fes fondemens deracine Uion. 

Ici, tonne en fureur 1* implacable Junon : 

Debout, le fer en main, la vois-tu fous ces portes 

Appeler fes foldats ? Vois-tu de ces cohortes 

L*Hellefpont a grands flots lui vomir les fecours; 

Sur un nuage ardent, au fommet de ces tours, 

Regarde : c'eft Pallas, dont la main homicide 

Agite dans les airs I'etincelante egide. 

Jupiter m^nae aux Gnecs fouffle un feu belliqueux. 

Excite les mortels, et fouleve les dieux. 

Fuis : calme un vain courroux : fuis, e'en eft fedt. Ta mcr6* 

Va proteger tes pas, et te rendre a ton p^rc. * 
One of the moft beautiful emendations which conjeftural cri- 
ticifm has ever, made, is in the firft lines here tranflated. It ftands^ 
we believe, in all the manufcripts, 

* Non tibi Tyndarldk facias invi/a LacMtut^ 
Culpatufve Paris ; verum inclenuntia Divom 
Has evertit opesyjlemitque a ctdmne Trojam, * 
This is fine j but what a difference, in the energy aikJ enthufiafm 
of the paffage, has been produced, by altering a fingle word ! We 
do not recoUeft by whom it was fuggefted ; but all the later edi- 
tiqns read* in the fecond line, * Divom inclenientia, Divom, ' It 
is niarvellous to us that M. de Lille (hould liave neglefted to tranf* 
fufe the fpirit of this repetition of the word Divom into his tranf- 
lation. The psiiJFage, however, which we have quoted, contains 
fome brilliant lines, which evince the fympathy of M. de Lille's 
mind with that of his author. We have been, upon the whole, 
much pleafed with the tranflation of the fecond book. 

The Fourth -ffineid is, by common confent, allowed to excel 
all other epic poetry, in the difplay of paffion and poetic enthu- 
fiafm. It is difficult to feleft a paffage in which thefe merits are 
prominent, becaufe they overfpread the whole furface, from the 
middle of the book at lead, to the conclufion. There is one, 
however, which muft occur to every man of tafte, and it will af- 
ford a fair fpecimen of the tranflation. 
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jit treplja^ #/ ufptit immmitbus ^ftra Jjndo^ &c» 
^ Didon demeure feule. Alars de fon injure 

L'affreux reffouvenir aigrHiant fa bleflijre» 

Dans Pacces violent de ibn dernier tninfport« 

Tout entiere livr^e a fcs pi4)j^8 de roort. 

Roulant en traits de feu fes prundles fanglantev 

I^ vifagie livid^, et les 16vre« trembkntes ; 

Les traits defigures, et le front fians coukuft 

Ou dejk de la mort s'imprime la paleur. 

Vers le fond du palais Didon de&fperee 

Precipite en fureur fa demarche egsff^e, 

Monte au bucber, iaifit ie glaive do Wrof, 

Ce glaive y a qui Jon cosur .demande le rgposy 

Cefer ^ la heavte donnS par la courage^ 

Helas ! et dont l^ amour ne previt pmnt Vufage^ 

Ce lit, ces vetemens li connus^a fes yerux, 

Sufpendent un moment fes tranfports ftirieas. 

Sur ces chers monumens, ce portrait et ces ^xmtfif 

Fcnfive, elie s'arr^te et rcpand qudlqueg larmed 5 

Se place fur le lit, et parmi dee Canglots 

Laifle, d'un ton mourant, tomber cet dermera trtdtft ; 

** Gages jadis fi chers dans un temps plus propice, 

^* A v6tte c^ikdne au nftoins que ma cendre s'uniffe I 

*^ Recevez done jboq ame, et cahnea mes tourmens* 

** J'ai vecu, }*ai rempli mes glorieidc momens ; 

** Et mon ombre aux enfera defcendra triomphantel 

*' J'ai fonde, j'ai vu naitre une viUe puilFaate. 

** Sur un frere cruel j'ai venge mon epoux. 

** Heureufe, houjreufe, heUs ! fi, jcte loin de noue, 

** L'infidele jamais n'eut .touche ce rivage ! " >. 

A ces mots, fur fa couche imprimant fon viiage : 

** Quoi ! mourir fans vengeance ! Oui, mourons : pour mon coeor 

*< La nwrt, m^me a ce prix, la naort a fa douceur. ' 

.** Que ces feux fur les eaux cclairent Ic parjure. • 

« Frappons, Fuis, malheureux, fous cet affreux augure I " 
It IS impoffible not to feel that this is v^ry good \ but a fail id ions 
critic would frown at many of its deviations from the origin|J. 
Nine lines becopne twenty, by the help of fuch interpolations as 
* Dans racces violent dtfon dernier tr an/port ^ ' or * Les traits de* 
figures^ et le front fans couleur ; ' neither of which feem very ma- 
terial to the fenfe. But we would forgive all, rather than the 
three lines which we have put in italics. The firft is not cafily 
reduced into fenfe. A rhynie was to be found for hiros- \ but it 
might, one would fancy, have been purchased at lefs expence. 
^ termination in is not very rare in the French, language. As 
to the enfuing couplet, it may feem very pretty at Patis ^ but to 
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us grave critics of a northern latitude, who think that even Pamour 
may be mifplaced, the addition is far from mending the exprefliont 
of Virgil ;— «c« hos quafttum munus in ufus. There is in this 2 
Cmple pathos, which M, de Lille, with beauty, valour, and love 
in his hand, has not attained. The fpeech of Dido, however, is 
rendered with perfeft faithfulnefs and elegance. 

Virgil is the moft pifturefque of poets : none ever defcribed 
nature with fuch delicacy of obfervatioh. Homer fometimes 
leaves his piftures imperfeft, through hafte ; Spenfer and Taffo 
fatigue with their details. But the taft^ of Virgil diftated to hiis^ 
the precife point, where the reader has received juft enough, to 
make out the reft himfelf. The imagination has full play, and 
we are kept in that ftate of aftivity and moderate excitation, 
which, as it is the great pleafure of reading to experience, it mu(t 
he the great fecret of writing to produce, A very beautiful de- 
fcription occurs in the firft Aneld. 

• Eft in fecejju longo locus ; infula portum 
Efficit ohjeSu laterttm, quihus ornnis ab altt> 
Franghur, inque Jinus fcindit fefs und^ reduSoT, 
Hinc atque bine vqfta rupefy geminiqtift minantur 
In calum fcopuliy quorum fuh vertice htt^ 
JEquora tutajiknt ; turn Jilvis fcena corufcis 
Defupery horrentique atrum nemus hnmtnet umhrd^ 

Front'e fub adnterfd fcopulh pendenhbus antrum ; v. 

Intus aqua dukes y vtvoque fedi^a faxdj *' j 

Nympharum domus ; htc feffas non vincula ftann^ 
Ulla tenentf unco nxm alBgat anchora morfiu * 

• Dans un golfe enfonc6, for de fatlvagcs bords, 
S'ouvre un port nature!, defendu par unc flsr, 

Dont les bras etendus, brifant Ponde indocile, . 

Au fond de ce baflin, par deux aoces divers, 
Ouvrent un long paffage aux ftots bruyans des iners» 
Dc8 deux c6te.8 du port un vaftc roc 8*avancc,. 
Qui menace les cieux du fon fommet imnnenftj ; 
Balances par les vents, de boiB aigrent fon front ; 
. A fea picds le flot dort dans une calme profbnd » 
Et des^arbres toufFus ramphitb^tre fombre 
Prolonge fur les fiots la noirccur de fon ombre. 
En face, un antre frais, fous des rochers pendan«. 
Fait jaillir unc eau douce en ruiffeaux aliondans j ' 

Autour regnent des baRC» taill^s par k eature. 
La naiade fe plait fous cette grotte obTcure, * 
Qui pt^feute k la fois^ un antre aux matdots, 
Une eau pure a la foif, un alile au.rcpos ; ' , 

Et, fans qu'un fer mordant par fon poids let an^f ^ 
Les vaifleaux proteges y braf«9t U temp^te; ' . . 
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M. de Lille is very fticcefsful, as thafe who have read his ori- 
ginal poems well know, in what may be called land/cape poetry, 
Almoft the whole of the lines now quoted feem to us good ; but the 
couplet, * Et des arbres totiffus^y &c. is exquiCte, and even fupe- 
rior to the original. Nympharum domus is more pidlurefque and 
animated than M. de Lille's folitary naiad. Befides, it is not 
thought by naturalifts, that naiads are ever found fo near to fait* 
water. The two. lines which follow the naiad are fuperfluous,. 
and not an improvement. 

We will now fet before the reader a few paffages of a different 
ftrain, in which Virgil has wreftled with the difficulties of en- 
nobling the meaner, or more uninterefting parts of his poem. 
It feems hardly poffible to give dignity to that pfirt of the feventh 
^neid, wherein lulus remarks, that they are eating their tables* 
Indeed it is matter of regret that Virgil Ihould, from too fuper- 
ftitious a deference to the traditions of his country, have mingled 
fo foolifh a legend with a work which was deftined to outlive 
Rome itfelf. The original lines are in jEneid, lib. vii. v.- 107. 
M.. de Lille has thus tranflated them. 

* DaD8 le lieu le plus frais d'une richje campagne 

Le h6ro8 et fes chefs, et le charmant Afcagne, 

Sur la verdure aflis, de verdure couverts, 

Reparent par des mets les fatigues des mers* 

Ces mets ne chargent point une table fuperbe : 

De« gateaux de froment qu'ils etendent fur Pherbe 

(Ainfi s'accompliiTQient les arrets du deilin) 

Font entr'eux fans applets un champetre feftin ; 

Des tributs des vergers leur coupe fe couronne, 

Et Ceres fert de table aux pr^fens de Pomone. 

Tous leurs mots cpuises, de ce fatal froment 

Leur dent audacieufe attaque I'aliment, 

Et leur faim s'accordant avec Pordre celefte 

Des debris de Ceres a devore le refte. 

Afcagne a cet afpe6t, dans un tranfport foudain : 
«* Eh quoi ! la table aufii devient notre feftin 1 " 

S'ecria-t-il. Ces mots, qu^on edt juge frivoles^ 

Le heros les faiiit ; et ces douces paroles 

Sont par lui le fignal de la fin de leurs maux. ' 
^t/on edt juge frivoles<t is exceedingly weak j but the reft is exe- 
cuted with no want of (kill We truft that the appearance of a 
pun in the fourth line was unintentional. 

The following return of killed and wounded, fo frequent in 
the two great poets, ^s not an cafy part of the interpreter's tafk. 
< Principio Phalarim^ et fucc'tfo poplite Gygem 

Exap'tt ; hinc raptas fagientibus ingcrit hajlas 

In tergum : Jum vires animumque mint/irliK 

Mdlt 
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Addit Halyn comiiem^ etjuccifil I^hegia farmd ; 

Ignaros deinde in muris^ Martemque denies , 
^ jilcandrutnque^ Haliumque^ Noemonaque^ PrytdmmqtK f 

Lyncea tendentem contrh^ foctofque vocantem^ 

Vibranti gladto connixus ab aggere dexter 

Occupat ; huic uno dejeSum commlnus i3u 

Cum gahd longe jacuU caput ; inde ferarum 

Vafiatorem Amycum^ quo mn feUcior alter 

Ungere tela manu^ ferrumque armare veneno, * ^ 
• Phalans mord la poudre, et Gygis chancelant 

A peine a fe trainer fur fon genou fanglant : 

II defarme, il pourfuit la foide qui I'evite, 

Et de leurs propres traits les atteint dans leur fuite ; 

Junon fert fa fureur. Halys n'echappe pas ; 

Phegee et fon pavois font perc^s par fon bras. 

D'autres Troyens, ranges le long de leurs murailles, 

Occup^s des aflauts, ignoroient ces battailles. 

Alcandre, Notoon, Halius, Prytanis, 

A leur compagnons morts font bient6t r^unis : 

Intrepide au milieu de Pimmenfe carnage, 

Lyncee ofe a Tumus oppofer fon courage ; 

Et de fes compagnons appde le fecours, 

Du fommet des remparts et du pied de leurs tours : 

Le glaive etincelant, plus prompt que la tempete, 

Bien loin avec fbn cafque a fait voler fa t^te. 

Plus loin tombe Amycus, la terreur des forets, 

Savant dans Part cruel d'empoifonner fes traits. ' 
This is- every where paraphraftic, and, in the deatli of Linceiis, 
makes no attempt at giving the fenfe of the original. We have 
already declared ourfelves hoftile to the extreme of Iiteralnefs in 
tranflation ; but the variety which Homer and Virgil have fcat- 
tered over their narratives of wounds and death, is one of their 
ftriking excellences, and forms an excufe for thofe details, which, 
to our modem tafte, are often long and difgufting. The charac- 
ter of Amycus is equivocally reprefented by la terreur des forets* 
Virgil calls him, a deftroyer of wild beafts : to judge by M. de 
Lille, we might fufpeft him for another Cacus. 

The grand fault of this tranflatioii is redundancy : the flighteft 
hints of the original are * draw^ to French wire, ' and fpread 
over the (urface of half a page:' This is always wrong in a tranft 
lation, becaufe it is unneceffary ; it is particularly wrong, where 
it gives a falfe charafter to the whole. French poetryi at the 
beft, is apt to run into declamation : one great genius of falfe 
tafte is enough to corrupt a whole people ; and the example of 
Comeille, the firft, if not the gr6ateft of their eminent poets, 
has probably led to this extravagance^ 

Tht 
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The traitor to hi^ country, and the incertuous^ are rectoned by 
the Sybil to^Eneas, among thdfe who fuffer punifliment ia Tar- 
tarus. 

* Vendidit hie auro pdfrianiy Jomtnumque pGtentem 
Impofutt ; Jixit leges pretio^ atque refixit : 

Hie thalamum tnvafit nata^ vetitofque hymernfos^* JEJq* vL 6^1. 
From thefe three verfes proceed twelve. 

* lis ont leur place ici ces laches mercena»et 

Qui vendent leur patrie a des lone etrangerea. » 

La peine fuit de pres ee pere inceftucux. 

Qui jeta fur fa fille un Ce3 voluptuemc^ 

Et, jufque daiN fon Ut portant fa flamme impure^ 

D'un horrible hymenee outragea la nature- 

lis font juges ici, tous c«s juge« fans foi 

Qui de Pinter^ feul reconaoiflSbient la loi^ 

Qui, mettant la ju^e a Pinfemea encheres, 

Di6i:oient et retraitoient leura. arrets roercenaires j 

Et de qui la balance iocIiQee a leur choix. 

Corrompit la juftice et fit meptir les loia. ' 
Not a word about judges in the original ( Tlje feccxnd line re>- 
lates not to thofe who pecverfdy adminifter law% hut to> Atch as, 
like Curio and Antony, who pirbapi weie glanced at, piorftitute 
the influence which the right of prop ofing Iowa to* the people gave 
the magiftrates of ancient republics, tO' mt purpofes of cooi^tion 
or tyranny. M. d& Lille is too good a fidiolax to Yas^t xatfcoaftrued 
this : his miftranflatioit mufl have piocedded front exti^eme haile, 
or a lore of declamation. We have indeed met with no pai^ge 
qnite fo exceptionable as this. The foJkpwingy thoogb fliorty i* 
a heinous fin agatxtft tafle. ^neas arrives at Carthage f he fees 
die walls jufl built, and the new colony fiouriihing in Security aisd 
peace. A natural exclamation breaks frooi him. 
< fortjpiati^t quorum jam f?mnia furgunt J 

JEmem ^it^ f^^ f<lftip^ fy^i^i^ urbis* Virj. 

^ j^euple hcureux ! voua voyez elever votre ville ; 

Et nous, dit le heros, nous cberchona un aiile. ' De Lilk* 
The fecond line terribly enfeebles the fenfe, by the eonjmctrt 
fault of expreffing what was implied before. 

We will not undertake to give a decided eharafter of this' 
work. It contains many beauties^ with many defei^s. In what 
proportion thefe are mingled, we cannot afeertain,* without a more 
accurate comparifon with the original, than we have leifuve to 
make j and without a more thorough knowledge of what, caft 
|)C done in French, than we can be expefted, to poffefe : for. it 
feems hardly juft to blame a tranflation, unlefs we fee clearly 
how a better might be made. The preface and notes are of gr^t 
pejit. They do not perhaps go deeply into metaphyucal criti- 

cifm. 



tifmt nor ana^zQ the principles of poetical approbation ; but tfaey 
J)refen't, wjiat nioft reader^ will like much better, the remarks of 
a man, who has grown old in the fervice of the .Mufes-— ^inti- 
h^ately acquainted Witb the beft models, and ftrongly fufceptible 
of poetical feeling — without fuffering that feeling to degenerate 
into blin(^ admiration, nor forgetting tliat the foundation of tafte 
is propriety and good fenfe. 

iThe work of M. Quenneville ought perhaps to meet with 
mercy at our hands. The author is a reviewer like our&lves; 
But, alas! there is no friendihipj faith the proverb, among thofe 
who exercifc the fame trade. Pedicuii ^diculis infefiahttir : re- 
viewers muft be the prey of reviewers. This M. Quenneville 
(who, being member of many literary focieties, and profeiTor of 
the Greek tongue, as is fet forth in his title-page, muft doubtlefs 
be a very learned perfon) is not pleafed with M. de Lille^s tranfla- 
^ion of the iBneid. The method he takes of telling the world fo^ 
is the following* 

Virgil writes a letter (paying the poftage a^ far as Styx) to 
M. de Lille. In this he informs him^ that all the great poets, 
ancient and modern, live together very happily below, and are 
^ much pleated with each other's produfkions, as they were with 
their own of yore. Having qeafed, however, to write verfes, 
(probably from want of a bookfeller to purchafe them), and feel- 
ing fome ennui even in Elyfium, they refolve to eftablib a critical 
foctety, * fous le nom de Comite de Revi/ion des Enfers. * The 
proceedings of this committee are, fays Virgil, cohdu£ted with 
great order. * Dans nos feances, point de bruit, point de trouble ;^ 
chacun parle quand il veut, et dit ce qu'il veut. * We (hould* 
have thought that M. de Lille might have had experience of fome 
comtnittees on thi? fide Acheron, in which every man fpoke 
v^heA and what he pleafed, where the confequence was not 
foint de ifuif^ point de trouble^ but the direft reverfe. Homer is 
prefident, and Corneille vice-prefident of this dark divan. For 
fecretaries, Virgil himfcif, and Ariofto. The other memberd 
are, as might be e^^pcfted, ^fchylus, RouiTeau, Euripides, 
Milton, Lucan, Boileau, &c. &c. Sec. Voltaire, we rather^ 
fear, was blatk-balled : * nous ne lui avo'ns pas fait un accueil 
brillant ^ fon arrivee. * For this he alfigns divers reafons, fome 
favourable, and fome unfavourable to the faid Voltaire. Before 
this committee, M. de Lille's tranilation paflcsin review ; and the 
xbjeft of Virgil's l<ttey:is to communicate the criticifms which 
it underwent, in hopes that deference to fucb venerable fpe£^res 
would foften a heart which might be- obdurate to human cen- 
fure.' Thd pUn of jtfat fulHerraneous' fraternity wad to ine^t in 
a fanny part of their >£elds> where one read the original and 
^ tOL. Vli. Mo; 13. K tranilation 
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tr^nflation aloud, and the reft made their remarks. iTie eticjuettfr 
was fettled ats follows by two very polite gentlemen^ M. Atifto- 
phanes, and M. Ovidc. 

* Arijlophants. Je cJ^maade qu'il Ibit permts a diaque membre de 
prendre la parole qtiand il le }ugcra \ propo«, fur les endroits qui fcront 
dt^Sy foit pour de£endre, foit pour Uibner le tradudeur. 

* Ovidc. M. de Lille ne fera pas malheureox s'ii obtifot des ^oget 
de Pauteur des GneoouUieii et s'il eft dofendu par le eenfeur d'Efchyle 
et d'Euripider*^ 

How much, may be learned in the other world f O^id ac- 
quired the rudiments of poUtenefs in the court of Auguftus; 
but fucb perfe^ good-breedinfi; as this fiwws ckarly that he be- 
longs at prefent to ks Champs ElyfieSm 

It is obviocbS) that this ideai which is ^oeiiher very new nf)r 
very fpri^hrly^ coald oiiLy be weli executed by pttttiog in the 
mouth of each of the fpeakers fuch cnttciTms as might be expeift-^ 
ed from his known charafler,. or that of his wrtcings. Thus^ 
Gorneilie fhjould deted warn of vigour, and Racine of delicacy ; 
Terence note all tranfgjrefCons of fiaitpltcity» and Boiiieau keep 
watch and ward over the purity of the French tdioni. Thift 
would giiM a fort of dramatic Hitereft to the whioie, iusd might* 
difplay the poetical kmnviedge of the . iviriter. How far M. 
Quenneville has deemed thi6 nece&ry^ may be feen in the fol- 
lowing extrad) which is only a fair lample of the whole 
Boikau b the reader, for the tune bciag ( and thus he reads'— 

* TifOT, pietnte gravetn et meptirji fowf^ wnm yi«*» 
C9nfpexertf ftitnt^ arreiitfque auribw mi^atU* *' 

* Mai^ d'un dage vjeiilard fi la vue impofante 

Dans Tardeur da tuicnltc, a leurs yeux fe prefet^» ' 

< Plaute. 

* II n'eft pas quefUon d^un Jage vieUlard, mals d'un homme qui jouit 
d'un grand credit par fee fervicea ct par fes vertus- Pe plus, la vue Xitfi 
prejaite pas aux yeux^ Ce n'eft pas ainfi qu'a ^crit notre collegue Vir- - 
glle. 

* Arlfiophanis. 

* S'll y avolt " mne Impofanie^*^ on ne diroit rien» Eh bieo ! le mot 
n}ue cd ici la xttmt chofe. 11 eft vrai que nous n'avons pas encore vu,. 
dans ce fens la, le mot mine^ qui n^cft pas tres x^oble. 

* Boileau. 
'Ac magna telhris amore 



mimtl^ 



Egrejl't, optat^ potiuntur Troes arend,'* 
* La, volent fur le bord implore fi long-tems^ 
Les Troyens, do naufrage encore d^battans. ^ 

* Le Taffi. 
* Le bord impure me parok une expreffion fanc6e« J'ti bien vu. -f «• 
phrer h morty parceque U mort ptot efiedivemcnt veair a notre fecouo«. 
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/»ftf Tfijyekf dSgQutians du naftfrage eft utic locution cncotc plu^ ' eitraot* 
dioairey et dont le merite x\t vous eft pas connu. 

* SiUus Italkus, 

* J'obfcrvcrai a notre colleguc, que la premiere partie de fa critique 
fi'cft peut-etre pas tres jufte. Quand on s'^lotgue de la terre, le riva^e 
fembks'ebigner ; t|Uand on s'en approche, il femble approcher. Od 
|>eut doot dire implorer U ri^agft comme on dit impkrer la mort, ' ' 

This fort of dialogue, continued through a volume, is pre> 
cifely Vrhat the Greeks called ri ^^x^^f* and the French themfelvest 
platUudis et fadarfes. In another place, Stliiis Italtcus is made tQ 
iiay, ^ Voola des ver€ qui foot ties foibles et faden profaiques. ' 
This may be true ; but we muft remind that gentleman, that h^ 
has bequeathed us a legacy of many thbufand lines, , to almofl: 
every one jof which that €h^ra6ifir eminently applies ; fo that tlie 
reproach could not eome with wx>rfe grace from any lips than 
his. Neverthelc(s, M. Qhienneville has m^de one effort to pr&c- 
ferve eoflume. Anacreon, as we all know, was a Imthomvant^ and 
thought that good wine wds niat to be defpifed. The fame prp^ 
penfity remains with his ghoft, as appears ftatii the following 
t^bfervatioB, eK|)reircd widi that pcctiliar gracie ^ich rnarked the 
hxidi of Teos; 

* Ce vers, d^i kun mauK /sedouaf ^ h d^e iiptfftr^ eft un oontre^feni 
bien crufl. Car il (uppofe qu'iis botyent; maia ila me boivent pas encore^ 
les malheiireuy. Virgije ne dit pas qu'ila boivent; ils ont encore une 
harangue a efl^yer sivant <|ue de l;k>ii:i. Ils n^ boitf'oat qUe viogt cinfj 
vers plus bas. * . 

After all, though M; Queniievillfs has folLowecl a bad fyfteqUj^ 
he delivers many fenfible remarjcs, and evinces himfelf a man of 
tafte and liteiattire* 3oine few of his crititifm^ we have bor<; 
rowed for ourfelv^s iq the courfe of this article c they extend 
0nly to the ^rjl fix books of the -^ncid. After which, Homer 
rifes and conripl^ments the committee upon their impartiality^ 
though he thinks there appeared fonie times ^ un peu d'aigreur 
dans leUrs critiques : ' They ought to have confi^ered the formcf 
triumphs in poetry of M; de Lille, his age and misfortunes, tb9 
virtues of his chara£ier, and his conltancy to his principles 4ur«^ 
ing a terrible retolution : Thefe qualiti^Si iri the opinion o£ 
Homer, are n^ore valuable than writing gopd ver/cB; We aj;^ 

Elaud the liberality of the fentirp^nt } but we ^re ^raid the cei^f 
jrsof the Champs ElyiCessLtc uqt perfeftly wpyiufarrned as w 
the faQs; 
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Art. IX. A Short Account of the Caufe of the Difeafe in Corfr, 
called by Farmers the Blighty the Mildew^ and the Ruft. By 
Sir Jofeph Banks, Bart. London : Harding : 1805. 

TTTe are induced to call the Attention of onr readers to this lit>- 
^^ tie tra£l, from die importaDce of the fubje£2:, and the va« 
f ue of the hints which it throws (mti as well as the refped duf 
tio every thing that bears a name fo defervedly celebrated, both 
among the lovers of fcience, and the patrons of the mod ufefui 
arts. We believe we participate in a rery univerfal feeling, when 
we exprefs our regret that fo few occafions fliouU ofer of notic-* 
hig fimilar communications from the fame quarter. 

The ravages wluch the Uight made in laft yearns crop direded 
Sir Jofeph Banks's attention to the nature of that difeafe. The 
general ignorance of agricultmrifts upon the fubje£^, feemed to 
fuggeft the propriety of a popubdr e&y, which might indicate' 
what naturahfts have a(certained refperang it ; and nis own ex* 
lenfive experience in both capacities enabled him better than any 
body elfe to perform this ufeiul talk* He has enriched his trea- 
tife with a number of original remarks and important fuggeftions 
for further experiments, which his long and intimalse acquaint- 
ance with the fubje£l pointed out to him. It is neatly and unaf- 
fectedly compofed ; and the (^pinions whiclr it deSvers are mark- 
ed by a union, as rare as it is natvural, of modefty and found fenfe. 
All petfed plants, our author obferves, are provided by nature 
ivith mouths or pores on the furface of their leaves and ftalks. 
Thefc are deftined to fupply the vegetable's want of locomotion, 
by enabling it to profit by all the aqueous particles which may. 
fall upon it, or be contained in the air which furrounds it. They 
^re opening in wet, and fliut in dry weather ; and greedily abforb 
the moifturc that comes in contact with them. The furface of 
ft raw is covered with alternate ftripes ; the one fet more folid — ^ 
the other filled with the noouths juft now defcribed. Into diefe 
the farina of a (maD parafitic fungus frequently penetrates ; there 
it*%)rout8 ; and though its roots have not yet been deteded ' be- 
yond the bark, there can be na doubt that they pufli themfelves- 
ihto the cellidar texture, and, mtercepting the fap in its afcent, 
hourifli the little muftiroom at the expence of the grain. It is 
the kernel of the primary plant which fuffiers by this intrufion ; 
in proportion to the number of fungi which take root in the ftalk^ 
the grarin in the ear is flirivelled ; and while the bran remains as 
plentiful as before, the flour is fo much diminiflied, that our au- 
thor aflerts fome of the laft year's crop did not yield a ftone from 
a* fade of wheat \ or it may hapj[>en that the whole produce, if 
ground, (bould give bran alone. This fungus j^tacks com early 
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in fpring ; aflumes an orange colour, which afterwards becomes 
deep brown ; and, in hot weather, ripens and fheds its feed per- 
baps in the fpace of a week. Spring corn fuffers lefs from it than 
winter, ^probably becaufe the fungus has lefs time to fpread over 
and e3diau(l it. It does not feem peculiar to this country. All 
over Europe, where corn is grown, the blight is known 5 and fpe^ 
cimens of a parafitic plant, nearly refembling the Engiifh, have 
lately been received in wheat from New Soutn Wales. Nor does 
this fungus appear to attack com plants only. The neighbour- 
hood of a barberry bufii will infe<^ a whole diftri^fi of grain with 
ihedifeafe^ from whence our author very reafonably infers, that 
this tree, known to be very fubjed to a nift xefembKng the blight, 
fheds the farina of its fungus, which the wind carries to the por^s 
of the corn. 

. Early in the feafon, the x^uft, in its orange-coloured flage, may 
be obferved upon a few ftalks here and there in a field. At this 
period it takes many weeks of coming to maturity ; and that in- 
terval our author advifes the farmer to employ in eradicating thofe 
inieStcd plants, mduch, if permitted to ripen, are (o many nefts 
of nund)eriefs ^gi. Each fotc may 4:Qntain from twenty to 
forty, and each fungus (beds a hundred tced^ fo that, in the hot 
feafon, when they ripen quickly, a fingle ftalk may infe£i a whole 
parifli. He fufpefts it may likewife iind its way in the ftraw; 
mixed up with manure ; and ieveral grailes are obvioufly fubje£b 
to it. The former caufe is eafily removed j aod careful weeding 
is a certain preventive of the latter. 

Our author concludes his tra£l by two fiiggeftions of very great 
pra&ical importance. The firft is a query, whether the copious 
growth of thefe fungi upon the Icayes and ftalks of corn does not 
add to the nutritive matter of the ftraw i The weight of the 
^raw is certainly increafed in proportion as the grain lofes by the 
growth of the ^rafitical plant; but the queftion is fubmitted to farm- 
ers, whether the fungus has the qualitieswhich adapt it to the fto- 
machs of cattle ?-^A queftion which may eafily be anfwered by 
the experience of laft year's feeding from the ftraw crop. 

The other fuggeftion is of ftill greater moment, and we fliall 
give it in Sir Jofeph's own words; 

* It cannot be improper in this place to remark, that although the 
feeds of wheat are rendered, by the cxhaufting power of the fungus, 
fo lean and Hiri veiled that fcarce any Bour fit for the manufa<Elure of 
bread can be obtained by grinding them, thefe very feeds will, except, 
perhaps, in' the very worft cafes *, anfwer the purpofe of feed corn, a» 

K 3 well 

* 80 grains of the moft blighted wheat of the laft year, that could 
be obtained, were fown inkpots in the hothoufe ; of thefe,, fevcnty-twQ 
produced healthy phnts, a lofs of 10 per cent. only. , 
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well as the fkireft and plampeft fample tliat c»n be obtained^ aii4 tfi 
fonoe rcfpe^s better ; for, as a biHhd of macb bligbted eora will con- 
tairi one third at lead more grains in number than a bufhel of plump 
corn, three bufheh of fuch corn will go as far in fowing land> as four 
bufhels of large grain. 

* The ufc of the flour of corn in furthering the proccfs of vegeta- 
jtion, is to nouriih the minute plant from the time of its developement 
%i\\ its roots are able to attrafl food from the manure4 earth j for this 
purpofe, one tenth of the contents of a grain of good wheat is more 
than fufficient. The quantity of flour in wheat has been increafed by 
culture and management calculated to improve its qualities for the be- 
nefit of mankind, in the fame proportion as the pulp c»f apples and 
Jpears has been increafed, by the fame means, above What is found orl 
the wildings and crabs in the hedges, 

* It is cuftomary to fct afide or to purchafe for feed corti, the boldeft 
and plumped famples that can be obtained ; that is, thofe that contain 
the moft flour. But this is an unneceflary wafte of hum^n fobfiftencc 5 
the fmalleft grains, fuch as are fifted out before the wheat is Carried to 
tnarket, and either confumcd in the farmer's family, or gi^en to hit 
pou Itry, will be found, by experience, to anfwer the porpo^ of propai^ 
gating the fort from whence they fprung, as effc^iuaHy as thelargeft* 

* Every ear of wheat is compoied of a number of cups placed alter- 
nately on each fide of the ftraw ; the lower ones contain, according to 
circumdances, three or four grains, nearly equal in fi^e, but, towards 
the top of the eari where the quantity of nutriment is diminlfhed by 
the more ample fupply of thofe cups that are nearer the root, the third 
or fourth grain in a cup is frequently defrauded of its proportion, and 
becomes fliri veiled and fraall. Thpfc fmall grains, which are rejt£led 
by the miller, becaufe they do not contain flour enough for his purpofe, 
have neyerthelefs an ample abundance for all purpofes of vegetation^ 
and as fully partake of the fap (or blood, as we fliould call it in i^ni- 
mals) of the kind which produced them, as the faireft and fulled grain 
that can be obtained from the bottoms of the lower cupf, by the wadc- 
ful procefs of beating the (heaves.* p. 25—26-27—28. 

A good deal of illiberal attack has been excited by thefe moft 
important fuggefljons, mingled with fome unneceflTary violence, 
and very much mifplaced farcafm. Certain -praftical men havd 
treated the idea of feeding cattle tvith the rutl of the ftraw as 
fomething equally abfurd in itfelf, with a propofal to grow fat 
by eating fcabby mutton. But it (hould be recollefted, that the 
cafes are not at all parallel. The fcab of mutton is an unwhole- 
fome concretion, not a new animal ;— the ruft of corn is a neW" 
and thriving plant. Befides, there are certain morbid excrcf- 
cences in animals which we eat without fcruple, and, doubtlefs, 
receive nourifhment from. What is the fat of prize cattle but a 
difeafe ? Do we not feaft upon enlarged livers of geefe and 
tuikeys ? or, to take a cafe ftill more in point| Is not our atten« 

tioa 
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Uon cafelttUy ^ireOttA^ in many cafes, (6 the p)fo|»ag9tion of one 
l^lant upon the ftem and from the fap of another? There is 
evidently nothing in the fuppofition of Sir Jofeph Bartiks, which 
entitles it to be vkwed as (elf-contradiftory ; and it mud be re* 
membered, that he expre&ly dates it as a fub}e£l of inquiry* 
As for the fug geftion relative to feed corn, it is equally j!;iven as 
a hint deferving further exacnination. At the fame time, tht 
author mentions the grounds of his own opinion^ in fo far as he 
has adopted one. He has received very refpe<^able teflimonies 
from practical men in the courfe of the difcuffion which his 
tra£l has excited \ — and, furely^ to raife an outcry about the pof- 
fible danger that may refult from farmers being tempted to fow 
mfufficient grain by his reprefentations, is, in the extreme, in- 
con&derate, as well as unfair. Can any doubt be entertained 
that the hint now giyen will be brought gradually to the ted of 
experiment ; aiid that % confiderable portion of the crop will be 
riiked upon the authority of our author's yiews, only when ex- 
perience fhall have proved that they are correal ? We trud that 
this decifive teftimony wiilibcfa be adduced,, to the final deter- 
mination of the quedion. 

The plate which accompanies this valuable trad, as neatly en- 
graved, after a de£gn by Bauer, botanical painter to the King ; — 
and exhibits an indru£fcive view of the Blight in its various 
ftates \ that is, the fungus in the different ftages of its growth. 



Art. X. Memoirs of C. M. Talleyrand de Perigord^ tifc. isfc. 
Containing the Particulars of bis Private and Puhlic Life ; of his 
Intrigues in Boudoir Sy as njoell as in Cabinets. By the Author 
of the Revolutionary Plutarch. In two voL London : 1 805 

> 

TXTe have no rcafon for giving a place in our Journal to fuch 
. ^^ a work as the prefent, if it were not that the name of 
Talleyrand might lead our readers to expe£l entertainment from 
profefled memoirs of a perfon fo much beard of in the prefent 
agitations of the world. We think it proper, therefore, to warn 
t&m againd certain difappointment and difgud ; and we diould 
be wanting to our duty, if we forbore to add, that fuch publi- 
cations are a difgrace to thofe who offer them for fale, as well as 
to the purchafers by whom they are encouraged. The prefent 
is. a very dupid and bafe libel, remarkable only for the author's 
wonderful ignorance of a life, the principal circumdances of 
which have been long notorious in this country, and feafoned 
for the depraved tade of vulgar readers by very fcandalous inde^ 
^enci^s. There is pollution, indeed, upon the very title-page, 
fey the luie which is offered to corrupt cuiiofity. 

K4 W« 
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We are very far from having contaminated GUI' meftiory by 
reading much of thefe volumes. But from the errors that crowd 
every page upon which we looked, we will try to recoUefk a few^ 
merely that our readers may be fatisfied that this is not a work 
on which they are to rely for any information whatever. 

The very beginning is a blunder. He is called ^ the younger 
fon of a younger branch of the houfe of Perigord. * We thought 
every body knew that he is the eide^ fon. He is faid to have 
been born club-footed j but there is no mention of the well-known 
faft, that, on account of thi^ deformity, he was deprived of his 
birthright. The compiler appears equally ignorant, that, for the 
fame fatisfa£l:ory reafon, Talleyrand was never fufFered to enjoy^ 
even in infancy, the comfoits of living in his father's family, un- 
der whofe roof he never flept } and that he was forced into the 
ecclefiaftical profeflion, in oppofition to all his own wifhes. Thefe 
anecdotes are the more fit to be noticed, becaufe fiich irreparable 
injuilice iq early life cannot fail to give a bias, to a ftrong charac- 
ter. 

^fhat the compikr may lofe no timcf in i^dt^lging fuch as (halt 
be his readers, with what he appears to have chiefly intended for 
their gratification, we are toW of this ejlrofie being immerfed ia 
all the outrage and exoeflfes of pleafupe, at the a^e of fourteen. 
We are told the names of the very brothels, and the woimen who 
kept them. At the fame early age he makes him philofophize al- 
io, and even prophecy ; for we are told, that after beating the 
watch and quarrelling with a moufquetaire, he fwore, ftill at the 
age of fourteei?,— 

* That it (hould not be for want of his active endeavours and philo- 
fophical zeal, if, tweniy-Jive years afterwards^ Chriftian teachers an4 
Chriflian pupfls were ftUl found in France, or if Chriftian churches were 
not changed into theatres, and Chriftian colleges into brothels. ' p, 6. 

Thefe twenty- five years make out precifely the year 1793. ^^ 
confidently hope there is not a book-club in the whol^ of this 
ci^ulous country, where fuch fluff will be read farther than this 
page. 

It might h\te been well for fome parts of Europe, had Talley-^ 
rand been really fo idle and profligate at college ; inftead of form- 
ing, in fullen and laborious referve, thofe talents which, it would 
feem, are not only become our terror, but make us inquifitive a- 
bout his vices. He ftudied at the Sorbonne, at the fame time 
with Sieyes ; and he was then remarked only as a filent audi 
haughty young man, who pafied all his time among his books. 

We Ihall permit one fpecimen of this compiler's abominations 
to be entered on our page, becaufe its ludicrous defiance of all 
irMth and f^nfe favesit from any immoral efFeft. . We aredefired 
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to believe^ that the following boaft of his exploits, from the age 
bf feventeen to twenty-one, was made by the young Abbe him- 
felf. 

f During five years (be faid)^ that fix hufbands, from jealoufy on his 
account, hid blown out their brains, and eighteen lovers had perifhed 
in duels for ladies who were his miftrefles. Ten wives, deferted by him, 
had retired in defpair to convents. Twelve unmarried ladies, fit>m 
doubt of his fidelity or conftancy, had either broken their heart8> or 
poifoned themfelves in defperation. All thefe were perfons of baut ton ; 
find in their number he did not therefore include the hundreds of the 
Bourgeotfie at the Grifets ♦, or of chambermaids, who, forfaked by him» 
fought confolation from an halter, or in the river Seine. He had, be- 
fides, during the fame (hort period, made twenty-four hufbands happy 
fathers, and forty maids folitary and miferable mothers ! ' p. i^sv^ 

Whoever would have more of this, may go to the book itfelf ; 
and delight themfelves with flaring at this mofl wonderful and 
peflilential dragon, and with learning alfo, very profoundly, the 
manners and cuftoms of the French nation. They may think it a 
new view alfo of the pious charafiter of Louis XVI., that he con^ 
f erred on this public devouring monfter the biihopric of Autun. 
Surely the compiler, if he is honeft in his profefTions, muft have 
ytterly lofl his underflanding, when he believed that he was ferv- 
ing the caufe of the old government, by this flagitious fatife of a 
(pourt, where the greateft enormities led to the highefl honours. 
Put it is fqolifh to be ferious on f^ch an occafion. 

The ignorant libellift makes him Bifhop of Autun feveral years 
^efore his advancement to that dignity. He was not promoted 
till the end of the year 1788 or 1789} and during the time that 
he is placed in exile at Thouloufe or Autun, for crimes that would 
have deferved the fcafFold, the Abbe de Perigord was afiually dif- 
charging with great reputation one of the moft eminent fun^ions 
in the church, that of Agent du Clerge de France* The Revolu- 
tionary Plutarch knows nothing of this faft, which is enough to 
?nfwer a whole volume of calumnies. It was in this diftinguifli- 
^d fituation that he addreffed to the clergy his famous difcours fur 
Us loteriesy which firfl announced his talents to the world, and 
ppened to him, under the patronage of Louis XVI., the firft dig- 
nities of ^e church. 

We have the fame ignorance and abfurdities, in what is faid of 
the tranfaftions of the National AfTembly. In order to give Tal- 
leyrand a participation in every crime, he is made a confidential 
ailQciate in all the different parties. He is reprefented as the 

friend 
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the compiler does not underftand. 
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Ariend of th^ King and Mirabe^u, of Necker and Siejpesi of Bax^ 
aave and Marat) of Danton^ Petion and Robefpierre, and always 
contriving and conducing all the oppofite intrigues. This, to be 
fuJre, \i mir^ raving. Tn^ otiljr thing omitted is, the whole real 
labours of the Biihop of Autun in the National Ailemblf, and its 
committees. We hear not a word of his report on the unifonnity 
of wetj^bts and meafures, his work on public education, &c« 
Nor is any notice taken of the time when he was member of the 
Department of Paris, and undertook the defence of the perfe- 
cuted clergy ; Or of the addrefs which he compofed for the 
Department upon that unpopular topic, which was fo much ad- 
inired for its eloquence and force of reafoning. 
• The Sccoi^nt of Talleyrand's refidence in England (hews ftill 
the fame mifreprefentation and total ignorance of fa£ls. For 
inftancc, he is defcribed as bringing from Frarice fifty thoufand 
pounds Sterling at leaft \ vi^hereas we recolIeS very well, that he 
was actually forced to fupply himfelf by felling his library. But 
there would be no end of expofing in detail this compiler's vio- 
Jations of veracity and probability. 

He has adopted, to be fure, a moft effeftual method for the 
compofition of true memoirs. He has brought together every 
calumny he could find, in all the obfcene and fanguinary libels 
that were printed during the word licenfe of the Revolution. 
Etiglifh readers can form no Conception of the atrocity of fuch 
publications, by any thing that they fee in their own language, 
except when ihamelefs venality makes a trial, like the prefent^* 
how much opr public tafte is grofs enough to bear. This com- 
piler fomewhpre pretends to have had accefs to original informa- 
tion ; and yet, upon every occafion, we find him reforting to 
cxtrafts from fuch works as thefe, the titles of which, one (hould 
think, are quite enough to give the He to their contents : La 
Nouvelle Chronique Scandaleufe ; Le Diable Boiteux Revolu- 
tionaire ; La Vie Laique et Ecclefiaftique du Mbnfeigneur 
J'Eveque d*Autun ; Les Miracles Carnales de St Charles Evequc 
d'Autun, printed in 1792 at the Palais-Royal j La Politique d'un 
indigne Perigord ; Les Candidats de la Pptcnce; La Correfpond- 
ance d'infames Emigres, and other fuch notable materials for 
genuine hiftory. From the laft, in particular, he favours us 
with long letters of Talleyrand himfelf, and of Madame de 
Flahault, full of political and amorous confidences ; in which a 
Bifliop and Statefman, famed over Europe for his wit and his 
difcretion, and a lady, diftinguifhed in the modern literature of 
France, are reprefented as correfponding with each other in a 
fty l c of the utmoft vulgarity and imbecility. 
: ^iit we have Caid more of this book thdn was necefiary. It i$ 



not lik^ td find Tead^i » igtioraat an4 credaloofi fooftgK Id be 
ib impafed on« If the poUtioal memoir^ of the prefent Fomj^n. 
Minider of. Franoe are ever diiiciofed, we {hall rccdvjs ^nouCs^ 
meat, not mach real ihftru^ifi^n, ki tracing the viciflitudes of % 
life, fo intriguing and eventful. They muft come to us, hovr«* 
ever, from his own hand^ or from thofe who have ftood very 
near binu His is far from being a chaca£^er» aboQt which we 
feel mitch curiofity ; he has di(appoiiued the hope^ that he once 
isfptred, of playing a ^^^^t part ^ and> with talents to have done 
hia country eminent fervice, he is content to be a (harer in its 
oppreffion and plunder, without ^ven meritingthe fame of ha- 
eardotis ambition. But whatever his condu£l may have been, 
it is to us a fubje£i of calm condemnation, not of perfonal re^ 
fcntment, or impotent revenge^ And all Englifh readers owe it 
to the purity of their owti manners, and to the rectitude of their 
underdanding, to reje£l fuch libels as the prefent \ which are 
fabricated for the profits of a moral proftitutiooi by o&ring an 
indulgence to the bafeft pai&ons. 



Art. XI. Travels to the Wefiward 9/ the Allegany Mountains^ 
in the States of the Ohio^ Kentucky^ and Tenejjee* By F. A, 

. Michaux, M. D. Member of the Society of Natural Hiftory 
ofPariS|&c. London: 1805/ pp* 350. 8vO* 

'X'here are, according to Volney, * three great natural divl* 
^ (ions of the territorv of the United States of America : the 
fird, lies between the Atlantic and the Apalachian or Allegant 
Mountains \ the fecond« is that di(lri<^ which is covered by the(d 
mountains; and the third, lies beyond them to the weft, and 
now extends, by the ceflfion of l^ouifiana, to the frontiers oi 
Mexico. -That portion of this vaft territory, which lies between 
the Mountains and the MiiTifippi, contains the newly erefted 
States of the Ohio, Kentucky, and Teneflee; and is commonly 
called the Weftern or Back Country in America. Till lately^ 
this region has been the fabje£t only of vague and fabulous acr 
counts, derived from ignorant or interefted landjobbeirs ; and, 
even now, it is but imperfc£l!y known. This is eafily accounted 
for, when we confider its recent occupation, its great extent, and 
the uninviting afpecl which it prefents to travellers. Here are 
no champaign diftridls, or elegant cities \ nothing meets the eye 

but 
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but the duflcy (hades of jntermiiiable forefts, where filence feems 
to have eftabliflied her reign, and where the lonely traTeUer muft 
hold bh irkfome waf, amid perils and privations, without the 
hope of any brilliant difcoverf to reward his toils, and emheiUfli 
the narrative of his adventures. 

Notwithft^nding all thefe obftacles atid difadvant^ges, the au«> 
thor of the book before us was induced to undertake a joorney 
through this remote country, principally to make obfervattoni 
upon the vegetable prod unions which are to be found there* 
But, although natural hiftory was his chief objed, he does not 
confine himfelf to his hortusjkcus ; his obfervattons take a wider 
range, and enable us to- form fome opinion regarding the pro« 
gre& which thefe ftates have made in agriculture, commerce^ 
and population. It ihuft, however, be confefled, that he treats 
thefe fub]e£is in an ttnconne£led and defultory manner ; and 
that the information which he communicates is, in many re^ 
fpeds, fcanty and inadequate. But, as his narrative was not o* 
riginally intended for publication, and as he was limited to a 
%ery (hort fpace of time for the performance of his arduous jour- 
ney, it would be unfair, perhaps, to blame him for deficiencies 
which, in his cafe, were in fome meafure unavoidable. We are, 
indeed, upon the whole, more inclined tp praife than to cenfure 
M. Michaux. He is not one of thofe travellers who, to ufe 
Bacon's phrafc, when they go abroad, * go hooded, ' and fee no- 
thing ; for he feems to have made every inquiry that his time 
permitted : and, befides, it is feldom that we meet with a writ- 
er of his country fo free from every kind of trifling, romancing, 
and affe£lation. His book has no pretenfions to philofophy, 
but it is plain, fenfible, and inftruftive. They, however, who 
read travels only for the fake of the marvels they contain, will 
find very little amufement in it ; for the author is very deficient 
in wonderful (lories, havinct neither feen mammoths, fought 
with cannibals, nor intrigued with Indian princeffes. 

The expedition, we are informed, was undertaken under the 
aufpices of M. Chaptal, Minifter of the Interior. Our travel- 
ler failed from Bourdeaux, and arrived at Charleftown in South 
Carolina in Odlober 1801. This city is the feat of an a£live 
commerce between the northern and the fouthern ftates ; it 
contains nearly twenty thoufand inhabitants % and it is curious 
to learn that, in this land of liberty, upwards of nine thoufand 
of this number are flaves. Before fetting out upon his weftern 
expedition, Dr Michaux made a confiderable Aay at' this place, 
as well as at New York and Philadelphia. The population of 
the former is reckoned at fifty thoufand ; that of Philadelphia^ 
the largeft, handfomeft, and moft populous city of North Ame- 
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rica, is eftimated at feyenty thpufand. Upon the 27th of JanA 
i8q2, our traYeller fet out from this city to crofs the AlleganieSt. 
having before him a journey of near two thoufand miles» ta b& 
accompliflicd by the following Oflober. From Philadelphia to 
Pittfbargbi the northern entrance into the weftern plates, the. 
diftance is three hundred miles, and the road lies through a 
country whofe hUly furface, covered witJi dark foreftsi gives it 
the appearance of an agitated fea. There are, bowever, inter* 
mediate fpots of rich and cultivated foil, yielding crops of wheats 
oats, and rye. Beyond Shippeniburgb, which is one hundred 
and forty miles from Philadelphia, there is no public convey-^ 
ance upon this road ; but, as the Americans are always tbirfty,: 
there is no wane of inns, which are frequently kept by captains,: 
colonels, and other military dignitaries, with the appropriate fign 
of a General WaAington. The breakfafts at thefe inna are, we* 
find, much in that ftyle which Dr Johnfon^ when in Scotland^' 
fo highly approved \ fried ham and eggs, with a broiled fowl^ 
being generally ferved up with the tea and coffee. Upon our 
traveler's arrival at Bedford, a town near the foot of the Allegany 
ridge, he found all the inhabitants of the country engaged in a 
high feftival, to commemorate, not a vi£lory over the royaliftd, 
but the repeal of the duty upon whilky ; and, upon this memo- 
rable occafion, every independent American thought it a civic 
duty to get eiLceedingly drunk. We find the' German colonifts 
are the mod fober^nd induftrious people in this part of America* 

< With them,' fays our author, < every thing announces that com* 
fort which is the reward of affiduity and labour. They affift each other. 
10 their barvefts, they intemiarry with each other, and preferve as much 
at poffible the manners of their EFuropean anceftors. They live much 
better than the American defcendants of the Englifli, Scotqb, and Iriih* 
They are not fo much addi^ed to fpirituous liquors, and have not, like 
them, that undeady difpofition which frequently, from the mofl trifling 
caufe, induces them to emigrate feveral hundred miles in the hope of 
finding fome more fertile territory. * p. 64. 

Pittfburgh, the key of the weftern country, is a thriving 
commercial town : it (lands at the confluence of the Mononga- 
hela and Allegany rivers, which there unite to form the Ohio* 
This magnificent river falls into the Milfifippi eleven hundred 
miles below Pittfburgh, and nearly as n^any from New Orleans, 
where the Miflifippi difcharges itfelf into the Gulf of Mexico* 
In the fpring and autumn, this river is navigable by veilcls of 
300 tons all the way from Pittfburgh ; and from Limeftone, 
four hundred and twentv-five miles farther down, it is naviga- 
ble the whole year. In the fpring, the current is extremely ra^ 
pid \ the boats, therefore, with which it is then navigated^ are 
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ft) conftrufted, as to diminifti the velocity with which they 
Would other wife be carried down. They are of an oblong form, 
having their fides raifed about four feet atnd a half above the 
water, and/ covered at one end with an angular foof : and in 
thcfe veffcls, whole fiamilies of emigrants commit themfelves tp 
the dream, without fail or oar. 

^ I was alone, ' fays M. Michaux j * on the banks of the Monohga- 
hela, when, for the firft tinje, I obferved live ^ or fix of thefe boatJ 
floating down the river. I could not conceive what thefe large fquare 
boxes were, which, abandoned to the current, prefented by turns their 
ends, fides and comers. As they approached, I heard 'a confuf<^ 
noife ; but the height of their fides prevented me f^om diftinguiihing 
any thing. By getting upon the batik of the river, I at length diifco4 
"vered feveral families in thefe boats, which alfb conveyed their horfes^ 
cows, poukry, carriages, ploughs, beds, . tools, in fa6t every thing 
which is required for fumifhing a &rm bouCe, and cultivating th^ land**' 
p. 87. " . 

On the 14th of July, Dr Michaux left Pittfburgh for Ke>v* 
tticky, rcfoJVied to travel on foot to Wheeling, and there tc^crn^ 
bark upon the Ohio. Haviog at thi6 place purchafed a c^noef 
be proceeded down the river, paddling itom one fide to the 0-^ 
ther, in order to obtain the (hcher of the trees againft the burn- 
ing rays of the fun •, and, during the night, he ftopped at fome 
of the plantation*, or fmall towns, which are fcattered upon it^ 
banks. A few days ufe fo habituated hinj to this mode of tra- 
velling, that he could contemplate, at his cafe, thp furrounding 
fcenery through rhe openings which prefented them^Ives \ and 
wherever he halted, he made fuch tnq«tirie8 and obfervattqns aa 
his ftay permitted* On the fourth day (^^ his voyage, he arrived 
at Marietta, fituated at the mouth of the great Mu(kingum# 
This town, one of the chief places of the extenfive ftate of the 
Ohio, although of recent date, contains upwards of two hun- 
dred houfes ; and being a bufy commercial ftatioil, it is daily in-* 
creafing. 

At Gallipbli,' farther down the river, Dr Michaux had art 
opportunity of furveying a colony of his countrymen, who,* 
ten years before, had been feduced from their homes, by ro- 
mantic and Captivating relations of this region, publiihed by cer^ 
tain poe'ticar French travellers. Our author accounts for thci 
poor ftate in which he found ' this mifguided colony, by enu* 
merating the peculiar hardftiips to which the coionifts were un- 
expe£tedly expofed, from the war carrying on againrft the fa-, 
vages, upon their firft arrival in this country. Volney, who vi- 
fited this eftablifhment before M. Michaux, gives a Omilar ac- 
count of thefe obftatles : but that penetrating writer farther re -» 

marks^ 
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marks, that he thought he percdvcd, when at GaUipoJi, that' 
Frenchmen are not fo well adapted for the labours of coloniza- 
tion as the emigrants from Britain or Germany. With a 
view to afcertain whether or not he was right in this fuppo- 
fition, he afterwards vifited the French eftabliftiments upon the 
Wahafh ; arid, from what he there faw, and the accounts he 
received regarding the other fettlfcments of the French, upon the 
Jborders of Louifiana, and lake Erie, he was fully confirmed in 
his firft opinion. In order to account for the general decay of 
thofe fettleraents, he enters into fome amufing details illuftra- 
tive of national habits and cbarafter. But it is not our bufinefsr 
at prefent to attend more particularly to his interefting fpecula- 
tions upon this fubjeft. 

Arrived ^t Limcftone, in the ftate of Kentucky, our travel- 
ler had ftill near a thoufand miles of his arduous journey before 
him ; and being prefled for time, he was forced to abandon his' 
original plan of defccnding the river fo faf as the Rapids. Tak- 
ing leave of it, therefore, at this, place, he dire£led his courfe 
towards Lexington, the chief tow^ of this, and of all the wcftr 
€rn ftates. This ftill humble capital contains only three thoti- 
fand inhabitants, who live io plank houfes \ but it muft be re- 
collefiled, that, till the year 1780, the place where it nowftands 
was covered with trees. Like all the towns in this part of Amc-* 
rica, it is ftill embofomed in woods ; but there are many planta- 
tions In the neighbourhood, and the foil is extremely fertile.' 
An attempt was made to naturalize the vine in the neighbour- 
hood of Lexington ; but RJ. Michanx found the vineyard, of 
which he had prcvioufly heard very flattering reports, In a de- 
clining ftate. It feems probable, however, that the vine might' 
be fuccefsfully cultivated in that country; and that the failure 
of this attempt was owing to an injudicious choice of fituation.' 
At Lexington, we learn, there is fome degree of literature r 
ncwfpapers are publifhed, and the literary journals of Europe' 
are regularly received. Dr S. Brown, an intelligent phyfician, 
had introduced the vaccine inoculation with great fuccefs : and 
the fame gentleman. was laudably occupied in making a collec- 
tion of the foffils, and other natural produftions of this intereft- 
ing country. It is plcafing to learn, that the ifolated inhabi-' 
tants of thcfc forefts are cheered and enlightened with the dif- 
tant literature of Europe \ thit there are here men capable of 
communicating ^the benefits of its difcoveries ; and emulous, in 
their turn, to extend the boundaries of knowledge by new dif- 
coveries of their own. 

" After a fhort ftay at Lexington, Dt Michaux fet out, on the 
f oth of Auguft, for ^afeville in Teneffee, where he arrived up- 
on- 
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cm the 28th of that monthi Nafliville, which contains about one 
hundred and thirty houfes built of planks, is fituated upon the. 
Cumberland, a river remarkable for the ftiipendous height of 
Its calcareous banks. Here there is a plank college^ containing 
one profeflbr and fix ftudents. Leaving this melancholy fpot> 
our traveller proceeded to Knoxville, the feat of government of 
the ftate of Teneffee. On this part of his route, he traverfed part 
of the territory of the Cherokees, upon the Cumberland moun- 
tains ; and he tells us, that thefe fayages have lately made confi- 
derable progrefs in cultivating their lands, and are become more 
defirous of the comforts of a fettled life. They fometimes appear 
in a hat, coat, and waiftcoat ; but no Cherokee nas yet been known 
to fubmit to the bondage of breeches. Upon the 22d of September 
our traveller arrived at Jonefburgh, the laft town in Teneffee, fitu- 
ated at the foot of the Alleganies 5 and having recroffed thefe moun- 
tains^ he again proceeded through the Carolinas to Charleftown, 
where he arrived upon the 13 th of Oflober, three months and a 
half after his departure from Philadelphia ; and foon thereafter he 
returned to France. 

Having given this brief fketch of Dr Michaux's foute, we fliall 
iiow preient our readers with a fliort conned:ed account of the 
weftern ftates of the American Union, from fuch remarks and 
ftatements as the author has fcattered through his narrative. 

I. Thefe ftates are bounded by the Allegany mountains on the 
eaft and fouth 5 and by the Miffifippi, and^ the lakes Michigan^ 
]^uron, and Erie, upon the weft and north. M. Michaux does 
not enable us to ftate the refpeftive extent of the three ftates 
which lye within, thefe boundaries. The furface of this extenfive 
country, although not mountainous, is very uneven ; and, except 
where cultivated, entirely covered with wood. The foil is for 
the moft part uncommonly fertile : it confifts of a rich vegetable 
mould, of confiderable depth, refting upon an ijnmenfe uratum 
of limeftone, which pervades the whole of this region. Here, 
indeed, nature feems to have exerted to the utmoft her vegetative 
powers. In the fbrefts, the trees are of extraordinary fize ; M. 
Michaux having meafured fome whofe circumference extended to 
fprty-feven feet. It would be endlefs to defcribe their varieties \ 
but it is worth while to remark, that the inhabitants are accuftom- 
ejd to judge of the quality of the foil by the trees, fome fpecies 
being peculiar to the moft fertile diftrifts. Such, in particular, 
^e the \:uffee-tree (fiuilandina dioica\ the honey- locuft.fG/(?J//^/i 
iriacantbos)^ TiXiiL the papaver {Annona triloba)^ .Wheatne tree« 
are cleared away, the foil, through almoft the whole of thefe 
ftates,, is found to repay the cultivator with the moft abundant har- 
yefts. The principal articles of cultivation are maize and wheat j 
tjut in Kentucky! conliderable quantities of hemp ajid toWcco 
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ai-e aJfo raiTed ; and in Tenefiee, a great part of the inhatDitants 
are occupied with the culture of cotton. In ordinary feafons, an 
acre of good land yields forty or fifty Englifli buftiels of niaize ; 
in abtindant years, from fixty td feventy-five bufhels ; and the 
culture, after tlje ground is cleared, appears to be extremely fim- 

{>le and eafy. Wheat is chiefly raifed for exportation ; and good 
ands generally yield from twenty-five to thirty bufliels each acre, 
without any manure, aftd with a fihgle ploughing* The average 
fcrop of cotton is three hundred and fifty pounds weight tp ail 
acre J and it alf6 appeai^, that its cultivation does not require 
great labour. But if the foil of this country be fertile, it cannot 
DC faid that Its clbnate is falubriouS. Obftinate intermittent fevers 

Srevail every autui^, and the inhabitants are alfo frequently af- 
ifted with cutaneous difeafes.\ Another difadvantage, too, a- 
rifes frotn the inznt of water in many places, during the fummer, 
from the drying up of the fmaller rivers, — an inconvenience fo fe- 
rious, as to prove a material dbftacle to the progrefs of cultiva-*' 
Cion in foine diftri^s. 

2. The population of fhis coihitry, when compared v^'ith itsr 
great extent, makes but a poor figure. But it muft be recblfeft- 
kiy that but a few ^eacs have elapfed fince its firil occupatioh % 
artd wlien confidered under this point of view, the aimoiint 
will appeir furpriftng. Thitty years agoy there were fcarce 
three thoufand pedple in tlw whole of this country j ^ pre- 
fent, it contains more than four hundred thoufand ; and, as emi- 
grants ftilt continiie %o throng to it, thel pcFpulation muft rapidly 
accumulate. Our aiithor does not enable us to fay in what pro-^ 
portions this mafsb diftributed ; but it appears thai Kentucky had 
the largeft fliare % its proportion being two hmidred and fifty 
thoufand^ including twenty ^thoufand negro fiaves. The greater 
part of the people of thefe ftates are employed in clearing and 
cultivating the land, and in rearing cattle ; but there is a confi'^ 
derable nuinber engaged in manufatEhires and commerce. The 
inhabitants of the banks of the Ohio are mighty hunters J a cir- 
Cumftance by no means propitious to the progrefs of cultivation i 
for it is eafier and more feducing to kill flags arid bears,' than to* 
fell lar^e treses. In Kentdcky and Teneffee, they are more agri- 
cultural J but in all places, the fcale of cultivation is extremely limit- 
ed % for, as there are no labourers to be had for money, the opera-, 
rions of each farmer muft proceed in proportion to the ftrerigth of 
his family.. It follows, accordmgly, that iii poffeftion« 6f fome 
htmdred acres, there are often not more than ten or twelve under 
cultivation. In the plantations, the people live in miferable plank 
hitts ; but, i^ithin, there are always abunda)rice of eatables, and 
peach brandy or whilky. The articles manufaftured are, leather, 
TOL. VII. KO. i^. h pap^t*j 
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p^per, cordage, linen, flour, cotton, and fpirits •, feme of which af- 
ford the materials of a very profitable commerce. The articles im- 
ported from Europe, feven tenths of which are fupplied by Great 
Britain, confift of drugs, iron and tin- wares, pottery, drapery, and 
mercery. Befides thefe, they obtain nankeen, tea, coffee, and 
fugar, from the Eaft and Weft Indies. The whole of thefe im- 
portatidils are carried from the fea-ports on the Atlantic to Pittf.- 
burgh, and from thence diftributed, by the channel of the Ohio, 
through all thefe ftates. The exportations confift of ginfeng, 
falted provifions, tobacco, hemp, and flour ; of all of which a 
very confiderable quantity is annually exported. Of -flour alone, 
there was, in 1802, exported 85,570 barrels, each holdmg 196 
pounds. The" greater part of the flour exported, is put on board 
o£ boats at Louisville, and conveyed to New Orleans, a diftance 
of fourteen hundred miles. For nine hundred raika of this long 
voyage, there is not even a plank hut to be feen ; and the jieoph; 
who accompany the boats muft either return by land, or, pro- 
ceeding by fea to Philadelphia, go thence to Pittfburgh, and 
thiereafter defcend to. Kentucky by the Ohio. Commerce, indeed, 
difplays rpany of its wonders in this remote country. Ships of 
confiderable tonnage, built at the head of the Ohio, two thoufand 
miles from the fea, pafs direftly to the Weft Indies with cargoes ;, 
and what is perhaps equally ftriking, the flour with which fome 
of them are laden is ground with millftones imported from France, 
and carried from the feaports into the heart of this vaft continent. 
With the progrefs of cultivation, the commerce of the Ohio muft 
conftantly: increafe ; and when we eonfider what has been already 
done, there is every reafon to believe, that the fame aftivfe and 
enterprifing fpirit which now animates its banks, will fpeedily ex- 
tend even to the diftant borders of the Ilinois and Miflburi, 
where fliips will alfo be built, to carry' down the Miflifippi the 
produftions of the extenfive and fertile regions watered by thefe 
rivers. The mind delights to contemplate this magnificent per- 
fpe£tive, where, inftead of forefts, peopled only with beafts, it 
fees rifing into view cultivated diftn£ks, covered with men, and 
the monuments of their arts* 

3. Our author is neither copious nor philofophical in his ac- 
count of the manners of this country \ but he fays enough to 
fhew, that they are as yet rude and unamiable. The fcattered 
and ifolated ftate in which the people live, and the mutual inde- 
pendence which prevails, are circumftances by no means favour- 
able to amenity of manners. They have not yet reached that 
advanced ftage of fociety, where there are numerous daflfes who 
either do i?ot labour jt all, or are occupied only with the liberal 
arts. Their generals diftil brandy ; tlieir colonels keep taverns ;^ 

and 
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and their ftatefmen feed pigs. It is obvious that, in fiich a ftate 
of fociety, there can be no great refinement ; and it feems alfo' 
pretty clear, that the political inflitutions of this country have a 
natural tendency to add to that roughnefs of charafter which pre- 
vails hefe. The paflion for fpirituous liquors exifts in a very 
ftrong degree among them ; and their caroufals feldoni terminate 
without fome ferious affray. They ar& hofpitable to ftrangers, 
becaufe they are feldom troubled with them, ^nd becaufe they 
have always plenty of maize and fmoked hams. Their hofpitali- 
ty, too, is always accompanied with impertinent queftions, and 
a difgufting difplay of national vanity. In politics, they are ftern 
I)emocrats, hating the Federalifts with appropriate atdour. As 
to religion, their minds feem to be in that ftate in which gloomy 
and fanatical impreffions find eafy accefs. Here is a fe£l called 
Dunkersj who cherilh long beards ; and alfo vaft nuriibers of en- 
thufiafts, who retire into woods, where they remain for days in 
holy communion, round large fires, frequently bawling out. Glory / 
Glory I As there is no eftablifhed church in thefe ftates, it hap- 
pens, as might be expefted, that there are few places of public 
worfhip 5 and even where there are churches, it does not appear 
to * us, that the noify itinerarits who officiate, are remarkably 
gifted with thofe qualificatipns which are neceflary to attain the 
great ends of moral and religious iriftruftion. 

■ / ? II I 1 1 I. ■ I ... 1,1. 
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TJTT'e do not know very well what to fay of this very learned 
^ ^ publication. To fome readers it will probably be enough 
t6 announce, that it is occupied with metaphyfical fpeculations. 
To others, it may convey a more precife idea of its charafter, to 
be told, that though it gave a violent headach, in lefs than an 
hour, to the mpft intrepid logician of our fraternity, he could not 
help reading on till he came to the end of the volume. 

The book is written, we think, with more rhetorical ornament^ 
apd enlivened with more various literature, than is ufUal in fimi- 
lar difcuflion? ; but it is not, upon tliis account, lefs * hard to be 
fpelled \ ' and after perufing it with confiderable attentiph, we 
are by no means abfolutely certain that we have apprehended the 
true Icope and defign of the author, or attained to a juft percep- 
tion of theiyfteih or method by which' he has been direfled- 
v.y La Th6» 
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The fubjeds of his inveftigation are fo rarioiis, his criticifms fo 
ttnfparing, and his conclufions fo hoflile to every fpecies of dog- 
matifm, that we have fometrme^ been tempted to think» that he 
had no other view in this publication, than to e^ipofe the weak- 
nefs of humi^n nnderflanding, and to n^ortify the pride of philo- 
fophy, by a colledlion of infoluble cafesj and undeterminable 
problems. It is but fair to recolleft, however, that Mr Drum- 
mond has avowedly referved the full expofition of 'his own theory 
to a fubfequent volume, and profeffes, in this, to do Httle more 
tlian point out the infufliciency and con trad ift ions that may be 
fairly imputed to thofe of preceding philofophers. It is only the 
taflc of demolition which he propofes now to accomplifh \ and it 
muft be owned, that he has fpread abroad his rubbifh, and fcat- 
tered abroad his duft, in a very alarming manner. After being al- 
moft ftifled and blinded in contemplating this operation, we nope 
foon to accompany him in a more pleaCng and pro^table Ubour^ 
^nd to ftudy the proportions of the fabric he propofes to erefi 
on the ground which he has cleared with fo much aftivity. 

Though we do not exaftly agree with the teamed author irj 
the eftimate he has formed of the dire(^ and praftical utility of 
thefe abftrafb fpecuUtions^ we certainlv concur with him in 
thinking, that they afford a falutary exercife to the underftjinding^. 
and indicate at leaft, if they do rot fatisfy, an exalted and philo- 
fophical curiofity. Inftead of unfitting the mind for fuccefsful 
' €?certion in oth^r departnaents ^ ftudy* we are inclined ta agree 
with Mr Drummond in thmking^ that they have a tendency ta 
invigorate and incite it; and fubfctibc heartily to all the fenti* 
ments propounded upon this ftibje£):, in his eloquent^ b«t fomewhat 
rhetorical, preface. The following paflage8 ate all we Can aff(M'd 
to lay before our readers from this part of the work. 

* Many ptrfons there are* who ha-ve conceived a prejudice againft 
the fcience of which I fpeak, becauie they erroneoudy imagine,, that 
it indifpofe$ the mind towards other purfuits^ which are more agreeable 
to popular tafte. The examples of feveral celebrated men may be ad- 
duced in contradiction to this opinion, from the time when 

Omnis Arijlippum decuit color etjlatus, et res, 
to the laft century, when the tafte and knowledge of Berkeley furprif- 
ed the artifts of Italy ; . the accomplifhments of the young Helvetius- 
were admired in the circles of Paris ; and the grave and the gay, the 
fage and the youth, could take delight in the converfatSoft of the ami- 
able Hume. / am the per/on ivbom you fvijb to fee^ faid Plato to his* 
•fbreign gnefts, who deiired their agreeable hoft to introduce thcto ta 
bis graver namefake the philofopher. Why ihdnld it be imagined, th«t 
the mind grows f(^vere as it becomes enlightened, or that the kno^ec^ 
«»f man unfits us for the fociety of mankind ? ' 

« It is^ indeedi curious to remack the ftraage notions which inmi> 
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who are quite ignorant of its nature, ' ave formed of the firft philofo- 
phy. There afre fome who feem feriouily to beh'eve, tliat this fcience 
ferves only to darken arid bewilder the underftanding ; while others fup- 
pofe, that it confifts in the babbling of a pedantic jargon, which con- 
ftituted the barbarous language of the fcholaftic learning. If a per- 
plexed reafoher puzzle himfelf and hi& audience, we are almoft always 
fure to hear his metaphyfical fubtlety reproved or lamented ; and he, 
upon his part, feldom fails to afcribe the confufion of his ideas to thi» 
obfcure nature of all fpeculative doctrines. If a pert rhetorician get 
entangled in his own fophiftries, he is ever ready to accufe himfelf of 

* having too much of^ the very logic which he wahts. There is not a 
mere Tyro in* literature, who has blundered round the meaning of a 
chapter in Plato, but is content to miflake himfelf for a philofopher. 
A fciolift cannot fet up for an atheift, without firll hailing himfelf a 
metaphyfician ; while an ignorant dogmatift no fooner finds himfelf em- 
barrafied with a doubt, than he feeks to avenge his offended vanity, by 
reprefenting all metaphyfical inquiries as idle or mifchievous.. Thu's the 
nobleft of the Sciences i& miftaken and vilified by the folly of fome, and 
by the prejudices of others 5 by the impertinent pretenfions of a few, 
who could never underftand it, and by the unjuftifiable cenfures of ma- 
ny, who have never given it a fair and candid examination. He, how- 
ever, who has been accuftomed to medjt^e the principles of things, 
the fprings of ai5Hon, the foundations of pohtical goyemment, the 
fources of moral law, the nature of the palfions, the inflHence of habit 
^nd affociation, the formation of charaifter and temper, the faculties of 
the foul, and the phik)fophy oi mind, will not he perfuaded that thefe 
fubjedls have been unworthy of his patient attention, becaufe prefump- 
tuou^ writers have abufed the liberty of inveftigation, or becaufe' dull 
ones have 'found it to be unavailing. He knows that metapfayfics do 

• not exclude other learnings — ^^that, on the contrary, they blend them- 
felves with all the fciences. He feek the love of truth to grow ilrong 
with the fearch of it ; he confefles the very bounded powers of human 
underftanding, while he contemplates the immenfity of nature, and the 
raajefty of God ; but he thinks, that his refeaches may contribute to 
"enlarge and correA his notions ; that they may teach him how to rea- 
fon with precifion ; and that they may inftru^ him in the knowledge 
of himfelf. His time, he believes, is feldom employed to greater ad- 
vantage, than when he confiders what may be the nature of his intel- 
lectual being, examines the extent of his nrwral duties, inveftigates the 
iburces of happinefs, and demonftrates the means, by which it may be 
more generally diffiifed. ' — 

< It is nothing to him, that his tone and his language are ill imitated 
by the fophift ; that he is confidered as a ufelefs member of ibciety by 
the heavy plodding man of bufinefs ; or that he is expofed to the impo- 
tent ridicule of the gaudy coxcomb* by whom he can never be ap- 
provcfd, becaufe he can never be underftood. What is it to him, though 
)m name )}e upknown among the monopolizers, the fch^mers, and the 

L 3 projedors^ 
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projeAors, -that throng the crowded capital of a mercantik nation i 
What is it to him, though his talents be undervalued by the votaries 
^nd the vidtims of diffipation, folly, and fafhion ? What is it to him, 
though grandeur fhould have withdrawn its proteftion from genius j 
though ambition fhould be (atisfied with power alone ; and though 
power fhould only exert its efforts to preferve itfelf ? Thefe things may 
not affedi him : they may neither interrupt the courfe of his ftudies, 
nor diflurb the ferenity of his mind. But what muft be his feehngs, if. 
}ie fhould find, that philofophy is perfecuted, where fcieiice is profefTed 
td be taught ? Are there not fome, who feem defirous of excluding 
it from the plan of public education ? The advantages which ai'e to be 
derived from claffical knowledge, are well underflood in one place ; an^ 
^ profound acquaintance with mathematics is highly eftimated in ano- 
ther : while the fludy of the human mind, which is the fludy of hu- 
man nature, and that examination of principles which is fo neceffary to 
the fcrutiny of truth, are either difcouraged as dangerous, or negleifted 
as ufekfs. * Pref. p. v. — viii. 

In penifmg this volume, we had oCcaiion repeatedly to regret, 
that the author had not prefixed to it a fhort fummary or analyfis 
of its contents, by the help of which we might have purfued the 
chain of his reafonings with greater facility, and been better able 
to difcover the coherence of his fpeculations, or to detefi their in- 
confiftency. In order, in fome meafure, to fupply this deficien- 
cy, and to enable thofe who may not agree with us in opinion, 
to judge for themfelves of the value of our author's fpeculations^ 
we fhall endeavour to combine, with our obfervations on his dis- 
putable doftrines, a brief abftraft of his whole courfe of rea- 
foning. 

Mr Drummond fets out with fome obfervations upon the com- 
mon philofophifcal definition or defcription of mind ; and is very 
ill fatisfied with thofe who call it an incorporeal fubftance, in 
which powers or qualities inhere, as well as with thofe who affirm 
^hat it is fometimes aftive and fometimes paflTive, according as it 
roufes itfelf to voluntary exertion, or receives imprefTions from 
pther exiftences. Of fubftance, he obferves, we know nothing ; 
and can neither aiTume its exiftence, nor make any aflertion with 
relation to it, without falling into the greateft contradiftions. In 
particular, he obferves, we can never aftume the exiftence of a 
variety or plurality 9f fubftances diftinguifhable from each other : 
fubftance can only be defined relatively, as that in which qualities 
inhere, and which has an equal capacity to fupport all confiftent 
qualities. There can be no reafon, therefore, for diftinguifhing 
between incorporeal and corporeal fubftance ; and the qualities of 
thought and feeling may inhere in the fame fubftance with the 
qualities of extenfion and folidity. It is Mr Drummond's opinion, 
i|idced, that we haye no ide^ pf fubftance at ail ; and that the 

unwarrantably 



unwarrantable affuraption of its exiftence has been the fource of 
much error and contradidion in philofophy. Subftance is that 
which remains after abftrading all thofe qualities, by which any 
fort of fenfation may be excited. How then is it poffible to prove 
its exigence, or to pretend to have any conception of it ? * He 
who would find fomethin^, ' fays our author, * muft be careful 
not to ,take away until nothing be left. ' 

The doftrine of feparate powers and faculties in the mind is 
alfo treated by our author with very little indulgence. The fup-j- 
pofition of diftinft faculties is inconfiftent, he afierts, with the u- 
nity of the mind ; and, in fa£l, we have no more notion of aftive 
power, than we have of fubftance. In material phenomena we per- 
ceive change only, but never the power by which change is pro- 
duced ;. and, in mind, it is in vain to fay that we experience the 
power of volition over our ideas, unlefs it can. be explained how 
the occurrence of an idea can be afcribed to an aft of our will, 
when it muft neceffarily have pref<^nted itfelf before we could will 
any thing about it. Mr Drummond feems alfo to take part with 
thofe who maintain the doftrine of moral neceflity ; and after 
obferving, that * no man will pretend that he can choofc' whether 
he ihall feel or not, ' he proceeds to ftate, that 

* It is not becaufe the mind previoufly wills it, that one a(R>ciation 
of ideas gives place to another. It is becaufe the new ideas excite that 
attention, which the old no longer employ ; and becaufe the mind can- 
not but give its attention to the ftrongeft fenfattons and cleared idea?, 
which offer themfelves to its contemplation ; and as we thus perceive 
certain ideas and fenfations without our choice, fo we conftamly attend 
to them, and their dependent trains, until fome new leading fenfations 
or ideas attra^ our notice, ' p. 13. 14. 

In order to illuftrate this pofition, and to (hew that in all cafes 
where one fentiment or train of ideas gives place to another, it is 
only becaufe a ftronger fentiment or a clearer idea is fuggefted to 
the mind, he enters into an examination of the paflions of anger, 
grief, and love, and endeavours to make out that the fentiments 
and ideas to which they give birth, can never be fupplanted or 
removed by any aft of the will or the underflanding ; but can only 
be efiaced by fome more lively fentiment, or more interefting 
idea. 

• It IS not, then, from that ftate of the foul, which we denominate 
paiHon, that we learn to acquire any notion of mental power/ On the 
contrary, it is evident, that we always yield to the influence of the pre- 
vailing fentiment. If compaflion touch the teart, anger is difarmcd ; 
if fear alarm us, the projeds of ambition are fufpended. When the 
rancour of envy Is felt, the tendernefs of friendfhip is forgotten. We 
are impelled to a6lion, or we dtfifl from it, as we are conftrained by 
the ftronger motive. • Our paflrons are not the children of our choice. 

L4 We 
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We neither fed, nor ceafe to feel^ according to my foppeM power of 
the will. What, indeed, it tbe will, but the fiBHtimtnt of dtfire wbich 
prevaHfl in our minds ? ' p. 20. - 

' Mr Drummond's next obje^on is to the comnMm piiilofof^i** 
i^al idea, of the intelled being 'fomettnaa a£tive and fometimes 
paffive ; and, in or4er to root out this herefy more fundanicnfe^Hy 
and fecurely, he feems to ns to deny that we hafc any idea odf 
ja£Uon and paiBon at all. The appearances, by which ir may be 
fuggefted in the material worki, be gets rid of at once, by re^ 
^2iIuling us that there is no jdiilofophical evidence fof the ^xift^ 
ence of a material world y and that when we fay one body 
a£is upon another, we mean merely that a chai^ hais taketi 
place in our own fenfations. Of this do3,nne we ibail have oc-* 
cafion to fpeak afterwards ; ^ut with regard to tihe adtve^ and paf-* 
£ve ftates of the ipi>ld, we think he is very fuccefsful in expoimg 
the inaccurary of the ordinary phitofophical language, and the 
obfeurity of oui conceptions upon the fubje£k. After obferving 
^at it id admitted by Locke and his followers, that ^e mind of 
a new-bom infant is merely pafl^ye in receiving imprei&ons from 
the furrounding objefts, he feys, 

^ It is difficult to imagine, how the foul, which is paffive, whtk it 
Receives t(s Brfl ixopreffiond, fhould afterwards become the agent, and 
«)btain any controoL over its fubfequent percept ions« Y^t no foonef 
docs the adult become capable of refieftlon, than we are aflarcd by 
philofophersy that he may combine^ compare, and recall his idea9, ac^^ 
cording to his will. Thus we fee by the light of this luminous theory, 
that the paffive foul becomes ^flive, that af^ivc ideas become pa|^ve, 
and that mind is inert in limple apprehen^oo, a6klve in judgment, and 
18 confequcntly both inert an^ aAive in underftanding every fyllogifm. ^ 
J. 31. 

He adds, after rcvewing fevera] other fpecplations i^pon the iame 
Subject, ^ 

* We have, no doubt, to admire the vs^riety of thofe analogies, and 
the happy choice of thofe figures, tropes, and BMtaphor^ by y^icli 
different writers have expreffed the ftate of the mind. Somelinies |he 
human intellc^^ is likened to a piece of wax{ ibmetimes to^ a dsrk 
chamber ; and fometimes to a (heet of white paper. Here rt is a phy- 
fical point in the midft of a material fyflem, or the intelligent centre of 
a fphere of attra<fiioii and repulfion. There it is placed in a congfemC'* 
rate glan4; which fecretes the animal fpirits from the bloodw Now w^ 
hear of a fenforlumf the proper feat of the foul : now we a|re informed, 
that the mind is a Hationary monad» which neither a£i8,| nor is s^ed 
upon : and npw we are /bown a curious and coo^plicaied machine, wher« 
ideas and nervous vibrations are proved to be exponents of ^ch other | 
where the nature of fenfations is illuftrated by the ftrings.of a hafp^ 
chord ; and where mental fbenomna are explain^ bjr h^ts takeo from 



^ ff0tukthm of « daek,^ A ^ve logrician of the North talk^ of fde 
beiv^ Mged in the underftavidiag ; tind a ctkhrated French melaphyff^ 
ciati makes ns mount to t ferret in a caftte, to have a peep at the coUft^ 
try' thtaogh a hole in the Gutter. * p. 27. 29* 

Hmrtnff thus, in a gjencrai waf» expreifed his diflatisfa^lioil 
with all uie preTailing do£iriiKt of pbiiofephers upon thofe fun* 
damental teneta^ and fcattered a few incidental hints as to the 
tendency of his »wn ofmione^ our author aindades the Seednd 
diapter with this alarming .enumeraftion of the topics wfaidi he 
conceives it to be nectsfiary to kivefttgate tkorcugnlyt before we 
oan pretend to form any found opinion as to the ^Mtare and attri* 
butes of mind« 

< It is Mcefiiiry^ at Jeafti that we ifkonld know what is meant by the 
Cabftance, powem^ and quslities of matter, befioce we even^ alhur, that 
s^Y analogy can b^ 4rawn from their r jitfteoce^ ^ad before we attriboee 
the i^me things to fpirttual natures. We ouj^ht alCo to inquire what if 
the €Oone:(ion between the miiKl and tb^ bodv, and what is their mut 
tual dependence on each other, before we aiTert their union, and reafon 
about 'their iatercogr{e. The immediate obje^s of knowledge (bould 
be didln^ly comprehended by thofe who hardily maintain, that the ma^ 
terial archetypes of ideas are really cognizable by fenfe, or by intelle6l. 
For this purpofe, and in order to facilitate the progrefs of our inquires* 
It win be proper to examine the doftrines whiqh the mod enlightenea 
men have held on thefe queftions, and to develope fome of the philofo- 
phical fyftems, which have had, or which now have, the grcateft cele- 
brity. After thefe refearches, 1 (hall be better enabled to explain my 
own opinions, and my readers will perhaps be lefs likely to be mifled 
by falfe analogies and inapplicable comparifons. ' p* 32. 

In conformity with this rcfolution, Mr Drummond begins with 
the dodrine o^ Locke, and expreffes, we think, very fucccfsfully, 
the futility of that celebrated aUthor's .definition of fubftance, as 
* one knows not what* fupport of fuch qualities as are capable of 
prpducing fimple ideas in us. This notion of fubftance he then 
(hews to be derived from the old Platonic do£i:rine of the primary 
matter, or wAu, to which the fame objedHons are applicable. 
• Having thus discarded fubftance from the lift of exiftencesy 
Mr Drummond proceeds to do as much for the oualities of mat- 
ter. In this chapter, indeed, he avows himfelt to be a deter- 
mined idealift ; and it is the fcope of his whole argument to 
prove, that what we call qualities in external fubftances, are in 
fad nothing nrorc than fenfations in our own minds, and that 
what have been termed primary qualities, are in this refpeft en- 
tirely upon a f6oting with thofe which are called fccondary. 
His reafoning upon this fubjeft coincides very nearly with that 
of Bifhbp Berkeley ; of whom, indeed, he fays, that if his argu- 
ments be not really ConcluGve, it is certainly to be lamented 
that they (hould hare been fo imperfedly anfwcred. 

Tt 
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To uv'we will confefs, it does/Oot fcem of very great confe** 
quence to determine whether there be any room for a diilinc- 
tion betvycen the primary and fecondary qualities of matter : 
for though we are rather inclined to hold that Dr Reid's obfcr- 
vations have eftablifbed its poffibtlity^ we cannot help faying, 
that it is a diftindlion which does not touch at all upon the fun^ 
damental queftion, as to the evidence which we have, by our 
fenfes, for the exiftence of a material world. Dr Reid and his 
followers cotitend as ftrenuoufly for the real exiftence of thofe 
material qualities which produce in u$ tb; fenfations of heat, 
or of colour, as of thofe which give us intimations of folidi* 
ty, figure, or extenfion. We know a little more, according to 
them, about the one fort of qualities than the other ; but the 
evidence we have for their exiftence, is exa£k]y the fame in both 
cafes ; nor is it more a law of our nature, that the fenfation of 
refiftance (hould fuggeft to us the defineable quality of folidity 
in an external objeft, than that the fenfation of heat (hould fug- 
geft to us, that quality is an external objcft, which we cannot 
define otherwife than as the external caufe of our fenfation. 
Mr Drummond, we think, has not attended fufficiently to this 
part of his antagonift's poficion ; and after affuming, fomewhat 
too precipitately, that fecondary qualities are univerfally admit- 
ted to have no exiftence but in the mind of him who perceives 
them, proceeds, with an air of triumph that is at all events pre- 
mature, to demonftrate, that there is nothing in the cafe of pri- 
mary qualities by which they can be diftinguiftcd in this refpe£k 
from the fecondary. The faft unqueftionably is, that Dr Reid 
and hi^ followers afTert the pofitive and independent exiftence of 
fecondary, as well as of primary qualities in mafter \ and that- 
there is, upon their hypothefis, exaflly the fame evidence for 
the one as for the other. The general problem, as to the pro-» 
bable exiftence of matter — unqueftionably the moft fundamental 
and momentous in the whole fcience of metaphyfics — may be 
fairly and intelligibly ftated in a very few words. 

Bifhop Berkeley, and after him Mr Drummond, have obferv- 
ed, that, by our fenfesj we can have nothing but fenfations y 
and that fenfations, being afFe£tions of mind, canhot poffibly 
bear any refemblance to matter, or any of its qualities \ and 
hence they infer, that we cannot poffibly have any evidence for 
the exiftence of matter ; and that what we term our perception 
of its qualities, is in fa£t nothing elfe than a fenfation in our own 
minds. Dr Reid, on the other hand, admitting that the pri- 
ipa^y funftion of our fenfes is to make us confcious of certain 
fenfations, which can have no fort of refemblance or affinity to 
tjic qualities of matter, has aflerted it as afaEt admitting of no- 
difpute, but recognized by every human creature, that thcfe fen- 

■ fations 
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fations necefiarily fuggcft to" us the notion of certain' etternal 
cxi{tenceS| endowed with ^particular defineabie qualities ; atid 
that thefe perceptions ^ by which our fenfations are accompanied/ 
are etfily and clearly diftinguiflbable from the fenfations them- 
felves, and cannot be confounded with them, without the moft 
wilful pcivcrfity. Perception,' again, he holds, heceffarily im-* 
plies the exiftence of the objefl perceived ; and the reality of a 
material world is thus as clearly deduced from the cxercife of 
this faculty, as the reality of our own exiftence can be from oui* 
confcioufnefs, or other fenfations. It appears, therefore, that 
there are two queftions to be coiifidered in determining on the 
merits of this controverfy. JRrV^, whether there be any robm 
for a diftinfiion between fenfation and perception ; zndf/econdiyf 
if we fhall allow fuch a diftin£t ion, whether perception does ne- 
cefiarily imply the real and external exiftence of the objefts per- 
ceived. 

If by perception, indeed, we underftand, as Dr Rcid appears 
to have done, the immediate and pofitive difcovery of external 
cxiftences, it is evident that the mere afiumption of this faculty 
puts an end to the whole queftion ; fince it necefiarily takes 
thofe exiftences for granted, and, upon that hypothefis, defines the 
faculty in queftion to be that by which we difcover their quar 
lities. This, however, it is plain, is not reafoning, but affer- 
tion ; and it is not the mere aflertion of a foft, which in thefe 
fubje£ts is the whole perhaps of our legitimate philofophy, but 
of fomething which may or may not be inferred from the fa£t,^ 
according to the views of the inquirer. The inquiry is an in- 
quiry into the funftions and operations, of wi/W; and all that 
can poflibly be, ftated as faS^ on fuch an occafion, muft relate 
to the ftate and afledions of mind only ; but to aflume the exift- 
ence of a material world, in order afterwards to define one func- 
tion of mind to be that by which it difcovers material qualities, is 
evidently blending hypothefis in the ftatement, and prejudging 
the controverfy by afi'umption. The faft itfelf, we really con- 
ceive not to be liable to. any kind of doubt or difpute ; and yet 
the ftatement of it, obvious as it is, feems calculated to retrench 
a good deal from each of the oppofite afiertions. The faft, if 
we be not greatly miftakcn, is confeflTedly as follows. 

We have occafionally certain fenfations whfch we call heat, pain, 
refiftance, &c. Thefe feelings, of courfe, belong only to the mind^ 
of which they are peculiar affeflions; and both parties feem agreed 
in afiierting, that they have no refemblance, or neceflary refers 
ence, to any thing external. Dr Rcid has made this, indeed the 
?ery ^round-wotk of his reafonings on the fubjeft of percep- 
tion ; and it will not probably be called in queftion by his anta- 
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goniftSi who go tb« length of inferring from ir, that nothing 
out mind can be conceived to have an exiftence in nature. This, 
theti, is one fa£k which we may fafely afTume as quite cer- 
tain and indifputable, viz. that our fenfations are affe£tions of 
the mind, and have no neceffary reference to any other exift- 
ence. Bat there is another fa£l at leaft as obvious and indif- 
putable, which the one party feems difpofed to overlook, and 
the other to inveft with undue authority in the difcuf&on. This 
fecond fa£l is, that fome of the fenfations in queftion are uni- 
formly and irrefiftibly accompanied in us by the apprehenfion 
-^nd belief of certain external exiftences, diftinguiflied by pecu- 
Kar qualities. The h6t certainly admits of no dtfpute ; and, 
accordingly, the philofophers who iirft attempted to prove that 
this belieJP was without foundation, have uniformly claimed the 
merit of difabuiing mankind of a natural and univerfal illufion. 
Now this apprehenfion and belief of external exiftences, is in 
itfelf as much an affe£\ion of mind, as the fenfations by which 
it is accompanied ; and thofe who deny the diftin£tion between 
perception and fenfation, might be juftified perhaps in aiTert- 
ing, that it is only a fenfation of another kind : at the fame 
time, as the eftence of it confifts in the apprehenfion of an in- 
dependent exiftence, there can be no harm in diftingurftiing it, 
by a feparate appellation, from thofe fenfations which centre in 
tne fenticnt being, and fuggeft to him no idea of any other exift- 
ence. It is in this fenfe alone, it appears to us, that percep- 
tion can be underftood in ftri£l pfailofophical language. It means 
no more than that %St&\ovi of the mind which confifts in an 
apprehenfion and belief in the exiftence of external objeAs. 

In this fenfe of the word, there can be no doubt that there is 
a real diftin£^ion between fenfation and perception ; inafmuch 
as there is a diftin£lion between our feelings of pain, refiftance, 
&c. and our conception and belief of real external exiftences ; 
but they differ merely as one affeftion of mind may differ from 
another ; and it is plainly unwarrantable to affume the real ex- 
iftence of external obje£ls as a part of the ftatement of an intel- 
leftual phenomenon. After allowing the reality of this diftinc- 
tion, there is ftill room therefore for confidering the fecond 
queftion to which we alluded in the outfetof this difcuflion, viz. 
Whether perceptioit does neceffarily imply the exiftence of ex- 
ternal objects. 

Upon this fubjeft, we entertain an opinion which will not 
give fatisfaAion, we are afraid, to either of the contending par^* 
ties. Wc think that the exiftence of external objcfts is not ne^ 
fiffarily implied in the phenomena of perception \ but we <hink 
that there is no connplete proof of their nonexiftence, and that 
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philofophy, iaftcad of being bfnf6ted» would be fubje£lQd to 
n^cdlefs cmbarraflments by the afTumption of the ideal theory. 
. The reality of external exiftenccs is not neceff^rily implied in 
the phenomena of perception; becaufe we can eafily imagine 
that our imprefFions and conceptions might have been exactly ^g 
they are, although matter had never been created. Belief, we 
know, to be no infallible criterion of aflual exiftence \ and it \i 
impoiBhle to doubt, that we might have been fo framed as to re<* 
ceive all the impreffions which we now afcribe to the agency of 
external objeas. from the mechapifm of our own minds, or the 
particular volition of the Deity. The phenomena of dreaming* 
and of fome fpecies of madnefsi feem to afibrd experimental 
proofs of the poffibility we have now ftated, and demonftrate, in 
our appreheniion, that perception^ as we have defined it, (i. /. an 
apprehenfion and belief of external exigences), does not neceflari- 
ly imply the independent reality of its .obje£):$. It is abfurd to 
fay that we have the fame evidence for the exigence of external 
obje^s that we have for the exiftence of our own fenfations. It 
ia quite plain^ that our belief in the former is founded altogether 
on our confcioufnefs of the latter ; and that the evidence of this 
belief is confequently of a fecondary nature. We cannot doubt 
of the exiftence of our fenfations^ without being guilty of the 
groiTeft contradi£lion \ but we may idoubt of the exiflbence of the 
material world, without any con tradition at all. If we annihi- 
late our fenfations, we annihilate ourfelves ; and,^ of courfe, leave 
no being to doubt or to reafon. If we annihilate the external 
world, we ftill leave entire all thofe fenfations and perceptions 
which a different hypothefis would refer to its myfterieus agency 
on our minds. 

On the other hand, it is certainly going too far to aflert, that 
the nonexiflence of matter is proved by fucb evidence as necef* 
farily to command our aflent ; unce it evidently implies no oon« 
tradition to fuppofe, that fuch a thing as matter may e%ift, and 
that an omnipotent being might make us capable of difcovering 
its qualities* The inftindive and infurmonn table belief that we 
have of its exiftence, certainly is not to be^ furrendered, merely 
becaufe it is poflible to fuppofe it erroneous, or difficult to com- 
prehend how a material and an inimaterial fubftance can aft 
upon each other. The evidence of this univerfal and irrefiftible 
belief is not to be altogether difregarded^ and^ unlefs it can be 
(hewn that it leads to contradidlioos and abfurdities, the utmoft 
lepgth that phUofophy can warrantably go, is to conclude that it 
may be delufive ; but that it may alfo be true. 

The rigorous maxim, of giving no fetith. to any thing (hort o£ 
direft and immediate confcioufnefe^ feems more calculated, wc 
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think, to perplex than to fimplif y our philbfophy, and will run 
us up, in two vaft flrideSi to the very brink of abfolutc annihila- 
tion. We deny the exiftence of the material world, becaufe we 
have not for it the primary evidence of confcioufncfs, and be- 
caufe the clear conception and inde(lru£lible belief we have of 
it, may be fallacious, for any thing we can prove to the contrary. 
This conclufion annihilates at once all external objects ; and, 'v 
among them, our own bodies, and the bodies and minds of all 
other men 5 for it is quite evident that we can have no evidence ' v 
of the exiftence of other minds, except through the mediation of - 
the matter they are fuppofed to animate ; and if matter be no- C 
thing more than an affeftion of our own minds, there is an end ^ 
to the exiftence of every other. This firft ftep, therefore, reduces.^ 
the whole univerfe to the mind of the individual reafoncr, and .^ 
leaves no exiftence in nature but one mind, with its complement ^ 
of fenfations and ideas. The fecond ftep goes ftill farther ; and f 
no one.can hefitate to take it, who has ventured deliberately on :. 
the firft. If our fenfes may deceive us, fo nray our memory ; — ^ 
if we will not believe in the exiftence of matter, becaufe it is not - 
vouched by internal confcioufnefs, and becaufe it is conceivable ^ 
that it ftiould not exift, we cannot confiftently believe in the realityV^ 
c^ any paft imprefiion ; for which, in like manner, we cannot 
hjive the dircft evidence of confcioufnefs, and of which our pre- -^ 
fent recolJeflion may poiEbly be fallacious. Even upon the vul- ;^ 
gar hypothefis, we know that memory is much more deceitful -^ 
than perception ; and there is ftill greater hazard in aifuming the 
reality of any paft exiftence from our prefent recoUeftion of it,^>^ 
than iu; relying on the reality of a prefent exiftence from our im-^^ 
mediate perception. If we difcredit our memory, however, and j^ 
d^ny all. exiftence of which we have not a prefent confcioufnefs j- 
or fcnfation, it is evident that we muft annihilate our own per- " 
fowal identity, and refufe to believe that we had thought or fen-, - 
fation,atany previous moment. There can be no reafoning, " 
therefore, nor knowledge, nor opinion ; and we muft end by>< 
virtually annihilating ourfelves, and denying that any thing what- "7 
foever cxifts in nature, but the prefent folitary and momentary * 
impreffion. >^ /.yi*- 1' . /• • * - -^ ^ , < . <• c^. / l^t c c Jifa-. / > r /< 
. This is the legitimate and inevitable termination of thaf deter- 
mined fcepticifm which refufes to believe any thing without the 
higbeft of all evidence, and choofes to conclude that every thing 
is not, which may poffibly be conceived not to be. The procefs 
of reafoning which it implies, is neither long nor intricate ; 
and its conclufion would be undeniably juft, if every thing 
wasneceflarily true which could be affertcd without a cori- 
tradiftion. It, is perfeAly true, that we zt^ abfolutely fure of 
nQthing but what we feel at the prefent moment^ and that 
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It is pofBble to diftinguifli between the evidenccJ we have 
for the exiftence of the prefent imprcffion, and the evi- 
dence of any other exiftence. The firil alone is complete an^ 
unqueftionable ; we may hefitate about all the reft without any 
abfolute contTadi£bion. But the diftin£tion, we apprehend, is in 
itfclf of as little ufe in philofophy, as in ordinary life ; and the 
abfolute and pofitive denial of all exiftence, except that of our 
immediate fenfation, altogether rafli and unwarranted. The 
objefts of our perception and of our recolleftion, certainly 
may exift, although we cannot demonftrate that they mujl > and 
when, in fpite of all our abftradions^ we find that we muft 
come back, and not only reafon with our fellow creatures as fe- 
parate exiftences, but engage daily in fpeculations about the qua- 
lities and properties of matter, it muft appear, at leaft, an un- 
profitable refinement which would lead us to dwell on the poffi- 
bility of their nonexiftence. There is no fceptic, probably, wlio 
would be bold enough to maintain, that this fingle doftrine of 
the nonexiftence of any thing but our prefent imprcffiions, would 
conftitute a juft fyftem of logic and moral philofophy ; and if, 
after flouriftiing with it as an unfruitful paradox in the outfet-, 
we are obliged to recur to the ordinary courfe of obfetvation and 
conje£lure as to the nature of our faculties, it may be douhted 
whether any real benefit has been derived from its promulgation, 
or whether the hypothefis can be received into any fober fyfteto 
of philofophy. To deny the exiftence of matter and of mind, 
indeed, is hot to philofophize, but to deftroynhe materials of 
philofophy. It requires no extraordinary ingenuity or power of 
reafoning to perceive the grounds upon which their exiftence 
may be dtnibted ; but we acknowledge that we cannon fee bow it 
can be faid to have been difproved i and think we perceive very 
clearly, that philofophy will neither be fimpiified nor abridged 
by refufing to take it for granted. 

Upon the whole, then, we are inclined to think, that the con- 
ception and belief which we have of material objefts (which is 
what we mean by the perception of them) does not amount t6 a 
complete. proof of their exiftence, but renders it fufficiently pro- * 
bable ; that the fuperior and complete affurance we have of the 
exiftence of our prefent fenfations, does by no means entitle us 
pofitively to deny the reality of any other exiftence ; and that a»' 
this fpeculative fceptic4fm neither renders us independent of the 
ordinary modes of inveftigation, nor aflifts us materially in the 
ufe of them, it is inexpedient to dwell long upon it in the courfe 
of our philofophical inquiries, and much more advifeable to pro- 
ceed upon the fuppofition that the real condition of things is 
conformable to our natural apprehenfions. 

• The 
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The little Iketch we have now ventured to offer of the Afti^£B 
phik>fophy of fcepticifm, will render it unneoeflarir for us to foU 
low our author minutely through the different branches of his inn 

S^uiry. Overlooking, or at leaft undervaluing the indifputable 
^(ky that our fenfations are uniformly accompanied with a 
di{lin£): appreh^ifion, and firm beli€;f in the exiftence of real 
external otsje^ls, he endeavours to prove^ that the. qmalitiea 
which we afcribe to them are in reality nothing more thaii 
names for our peculiar fenfations \ and examinesi m this way^ 
the qualities of folidtty» extenfion, and motion, in three fucceflivet 
chapters* Jn thefe he has accumulated all the dif&culties which 
adhere to thefe conceptions fo long as we perfift in defcribing 
them as qualities of matter ; and it wiH not be denied, that they 
aie very great and diftrefling. We are by no means certain, how'^ 
ever, that they would be removed, by revolving thefe qualities in* 
to affedions or our own minds \ for inconfifteacy may exift among 
ideas, as well as incompatibility among things \ and We are ftrong^ 
ly inclined to think, that the definitions which Mr DnHnmond 
has fubftkuted in place of the vulgar ones, will not be thought to 
cclipfe their predeceOTors in point of porfpicuity. * So/idiif^ ^ he 
fays, * is that fimple mode of which refiftaince is the fimfrfe 
idea. * ^ Extenfton may not improperly be termed a fimpk mode, 
of duration ', ' and Motion^ the moil puzzling of the whole, may 
be denned, it feems, ^ Mutation in the combinatiocis of our 
ideas of extenJGon. ' 

Thefe definitions bring us to the end of the Eighth chs^er v 
and, confidering that the author has* now delivered what appeara 
to him tp be conclufive proof c^ the nonexiilence of matter, we 
w^re not a little furprifed to find him begin the Ninth with fofiie 
enervations on * the difficulty of explaining the intercourfe which' 
ia carried on between matter axxl mind. ' In order to elucidate 
this myfterious fubje£i, he then proceeds to examine, in detail, the 
five fen(es ; and, after defcribing the organ and fun^ions of each, 
with more difplay of phyfiological erudition than was perhaps ne^ 
oeflary, be proceeds to ihew, that becaufc men differ in their <opi«»^ 
xiions of the fame obje£):, it is impoffible to fuppofe that they ac- 
tually perceive any real objeft at all, as a real exiftence muft al- 
ways appear the fame to thofe who adually perceive it, Thi» 
inquiry is extremely amufing, 'and is enlivened with a great varie* 
ty of kamed anecdotes and curious obfervations ; but it s^pears^ 
to us to be altogether fophiftical and unfatisfa&ory witk a tieW' 
to the objed for which it feems to have been undertaken. These 
are many reafons which confirm us in this opinion. ^ 

In the firft place, if the author really thought that vre neves 
perceived external objefis themfelves^ b^t were merely confcibus 
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of certain changes in dur own fenfations, it was inconfiftent in 
him to fay any thing of the intercourfe that fubfifts between mind 
and matter, or of the difficulties that attend upon that inqiiiry. 
In the fecond place, it is quite inconfiftent to begin an inquiry^ 
the objefl: of which is to fhew, that we have no reafon to believe 
in the exiftence of matter at all, by an elaborate defcription of 
the material orgzns of fenfc, and an abftrafl: of the phyfiological 
theories which account for their operation* In the third place^ 
if he really believes that matter does not exift, he cannot, with 
any confiftency, feek to fupport that opinion, Ijy referring to the 
oppofite qpinions which different individuals entertain as to the 
fuppofed objefts of their perception ; becaiife, if matter does not 
exift, we can have no evidence for the exiftence of dtflFerent indi- 
viduals, and can found no argument on the difagreemcnt of their 
opinions. Finally, it is remarkable, that the difggreements which 
Mr Drumctiond has fpecified, arc none of them of a nature to 
luftify his cbnclufions, even if the fliape of his argument entitled 
him to refer to them. 

His illuftrations^ are of this nature. Water, which feels te-^ 
pid to a L«aplander, would appear cold to a native of Suma- 
tra: but the fame water cannot be both hot and cold: there- 
fore, it is to be inferred that neither of them is affefted by 
any real quality in- the external body, but that each defcribea 
merely his own fenfations. Now, the condufion here is plainly 
altogethei^ unwarranted by the faft 5 and it is quite certain that 
both the perfons in queftion perceive the fame quality in the wa-- 
ter, though they are afFefted by it in a different manner. Heat 
and cold are not different, qualities, but difierent degrees -of the 
fame quality, and probably exift only relatively to each other.- 
If the water is of a higher temperature than the air, or the body 
of the p^rfon who touches it, he will call it warm ; if of a lower' 
temperature, he will call it cold. But this does not prove, by any 
means, that the difference betVi'^een two diftih£b temperatures isr 
ideal, or that it is not alway^ perceived by all individuals in the \ 
very feme way. If Mr Drummond could find out a perfon who* 
not oitly thought the water cold which other people called warm,- 
but alfo thought that warm which they perceived to be cold, he 
might have fome foundation for his inference ; but while all man- 
kind agree that ice is cold, and fteam hot, and concur indeed' 
moft exadly in their judgments of the comparativehtzt of all ex^ 
teraal bodies, it is plainly a mere quibble on the convertible na- 
ture of thefe qualities, to call in queftion the identity of their 
perceptions, becauie they inake the variable ftandard of their own 
temperature the rule for denominating other bodies hot or cold." 
Iti the fame way, Mr Drummond goes on to fay, one man calls 
the iavbur of affafetida naufeous, and ano^er thinks it agree- 
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7h\t 5 — one mtio^ delights iti a fj)ecic8 of food which to it« neigh-^ 
hours appears difgnfting. How^ then, can we ftipp^fe that ^ey 
perceive the fame veal qualitiedf when their judgments in regard to 
^ein are fo daamctricaljfy oppofite ? Now, noming, we conceive, 
is more cfcvidus than die fallacy of this reafoning. The iikingy or 
iijlikingi^oi men to a particular object, has nothing to do with the 
fterception of its external quaiiities ; and they may differ entirely as 
to their opinion of its agrceableneft, though they cohcuf perfeftly 
us to the de£Eription of its properties. One man ^ n>ay admire a 
tftU woman, and amotbet a ftiort one ;. hut It would be rather f^fb. 
txy infe^r, that they did not agree in recognizing a difi^rt nee in fta« 
ture, ot that they had no uniform ideas of magnitude in general.. 
in the fame way^ one perfon may have an antipathy ta fek meat,, 
and another a liking for it j btrt they both perceive it to be falt> 
and both agree in defcribiog it by that appellation^ To give any 
degree of plaw£biHty to Mr Drvmnnond^s infetencev, it would be 
i>ecef&ry fer him to (hew that fome vftn thought, brandy and 
Cayenne pepper infipid and taftelefs, and ob}e£ked at the fame 
time to milk and fpring water ^» ex^ffively acrid and pungent. 

Thefe obfei^vations appear to us fo extremely envious, and at 
tiie fame time fe decifive of the fallacy of ^ia part of our au-»^ 
thor's fpcculafaons^ that we are really furptiiiEd how a 'writer; 
of fo much acutenefe fhould have failed to anticipate AemJ 
The chapter, however^ contains a great munber ef curiotts par- 
ticulars, aufll affords more fetisfaiioyy 6videnc?e of die author'd 
extent of readkig, diaii of the ibundnds^ of bis abftra£f philo- 
fbphy. 

With diefe remarks tipo» the fenfe», which the difeiple of 
Berkeley will hardly allow to form any valuable addition to his> 
filVoUrite t^ory, Mr Drummood clofes ihtjirft part of his per- 
formance, and proceeds, in the fetondy * to review the, fyftems 
and opinion* of the mdft eminent philofophera who have flour* 
iihed fince the rewval of letters, ^ His objed, in this inquiry,. 
is to flieWi that * there is no fyftcm which ha» confiftently ac- 
counted for intellcaual phenomena, white the doftrine oi fub^ 
fianvey With its powers and attributes, has been admitted. ' Alt 
that we know with certainty of Mr Drummond^s own fyftem,.. 
is, that he entirely rejefts this dofirine. In this review, he en- 
ters very much at large into the reafoning of the authors whom 
he enumerated; and, without, adhering very rigidly, in fo for 
as we can difoover, to any one fet of opinions mmfelf, con- 
troverts and confutes the greater part ot their poihions with 
fmgular ingenuity and addre&. It will not be required of ua- 
to follow him exaflly through the whole extent of this wind* 
ing. and rugged path \ but we can fafely promife to thofe whc^ev 
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inclmatiotts ihaf lead thfcm to ventiire tipdti it, that they will 
be entertained with as rich a difplay of learning and ingenuity, 
and refreftied with a larger allowance of ornament and elo- 
qtience, than they will eafily find in any other metaphyfical 
publicatioil. llie author, whofe difapprobation feenas to be ex- 
tended, with laudable impartiality, to ancient and modem, and. fo- 
reign and domeftic philofophers, has digefted the fyftems of each 
with more diligence, and exhibited them with more impartiality^ 
than is commonly to be found in an antagonift ; and has availed 
himfelf, in particular, of his familiarity with the Greek writers^ 
to trace out the origin of many truths and many errors that have 
recently been claimed as difcoveries- We fliall do little more 
than indicate the courfe of his inveftigation. 

He begins with Def>Cartes, of whofc fyftem he favours us with 
a very copious expofition, and fpends more time than we (hould 
nave conceived neceflary in expofing the fallacy of his famous 
axiom, * Cogito, ergo fum, * which evidently afiumes the c6nclu«- 
fion at the outfet \ and of his other great majtim, ^ That whatever 
is clearly perceived and underftood, muft be true ^ ' which is con« 
futed hot only by the cafes of madnefe and dreaming^ bi^ by th^ 
example of every dtfpute m whidi two «ncn fincercly advance con- 
tradi^ory pofitions. He objefts too, with reafoh, to this philo* 
ibpher's divifion and catalogue of fabftanees ; atid concludes With 
ifcb: following paflage^ which feeifns to us to contain the refult of 
his own meditations upon thofe intricate fubjeds. 

* We are not fati^ed with fpeaking cf the objeds of our perception 
—-of what we feel ami underfiand. We feek to attadi ideas to met^ 
abftnidioiM, and to give being to pure denominationfi. The dreama of 
our ioQaginations be^on^ the ftandards of our &ith. Elfencet, which 
cannot be defined | iubftancei, which cannot be concelTcd ; powers; 
which haVe never been comprehended; and caufcrs, which operate, we 
know not how ; are founds familiar to the language of erlror« Accuf* 
tomed to hear them from our infancy, we feldom inquire into theil^ 
kneaning. Our early afibciations form the code of our reafon. We for- 
get our fird impreflions ; nor recolle'61 how iimple are the elements of ali 
our knowledge. Deluded by his own mind, man continues to wander in 
the mases of the labyrinth, which lies before him, unfufpicipus of hii 
deviations from the truth. Like fome knight of romance in an enchant- 
ed palace, he miftakes the fiftitlous for the real, and the falfd for the 
tru<r. He is dazzled by the effulgence of thie meteor, ind thinks he 
fees by the light of the fun. The prifoneir, who dreams in his dungeon, 
imaging himfelf walking abroad in thfe field?, or in the ftreets. lie en- 
joys the fweets of fancied liberty. See, how gladly he- inhales the frefh 
air of the inorning, or eehbraces th^ friends whom he loves. He fuf* 
pcAs not, that the W4>rld, which he .has revifited, ekifts only tn hkn* 
feiit and that he muft fbortly awake to the tonvi^^ion of his error — to 
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fpHtude, captivity, and forrow. \& there no. being who reCembles tbi9 
dreamer ? Is there not one who perceives his own ideas^ and calls them 
external obje£ls ; >vho thinks he didinguifhes the truth, and who fees 
it not ; who grafps at (hadows, and who follows phantonns ; who paiTes 
from the cradle to the tomb, the dupe, and often the victim, of the illu- 
fions which he himfelf has created ? * p. 1 66— 7. * 

From Des-Cartes Mr Drummond pafles to Lord Bacon, and in 
animadverting on his diftinftion of fouls into rational and irration- 
al, takes occafion to obferve, that, in mod of the ancient fyftems, 
♦ mind was rather fought for and defcribed as that which pro- 
duces motion, than as that which perceives and underftands.* He 
then objefts to the diftribution of mind iiito feveral diftindJ: pow-: 
crs or faculties, and obferves, 

• In attributing powers to the mind, it would be well to confider 
what we mean by the mind ; and, before we aflert that this a^ls by its 
powers upon ideas, we ought to know how it can be diftinguifhed from 
its ideas, and bow our fouls can be flrown to be different from our 
thoughts and feelings. It is yet more embarraffing to conceive, what is 
meant by the a6Hon of powers upon ideas. Bodies are faid to impinge, 
and toimpel each other — totranfmit powers, and tocommunicate motion^ 
but when this mode of reafoning is applied to our intelledual nature, a 
a very little reflection may fufiice to convince us, that the analogy is alto« 
gcther inadmiffible. ' p. i8o-i. 

In a fhort appendix to this chapter, we are prefented with fome 
ilriking obfcrvationd on our fuppofed idea of power> aad on the 
celebrated quefticMii of liberty and neceifity. 

The Third chapter contains an eloquent expoiition of the mate- 
rialifm which may be founded on the vis injitay the vis inertioy 
the neceflary reaftlon of bodies, and other ground*works of the 
Newtonian philofophy. If we admit the necefTity of a firft caufe; 
however, it appears to us that there is nothing very fotmidable ill 
thefe objeftions. 

The Fourth chapter exhibits a copious and very learned view of 
the fyftem of Spinoza, in the form of a dialogue between an a- 
bcttor of Naturalifm and a zealous but precipitate Deift. The in- 
fidel difplays great learning, acutenefs, and eloquence 5 but his ma- 
terialifm appears to us to be extremely weak and inconfequent : nor 
can we readily conceive how Mr Drumm6nd» whofe own opinions 
feem to tend fo llrongly to the oppofite extreme of idealifm, Qiould 
have thought it worth while to exhibit it at fo great length, and 
with fuch advantages of diftion. As a fpecimen of learned fophift- 
ty and impofiftg argumentation, the fpeech of Hylus, however, 
Id deferving of peculiar attention. 

' The next chapter treitts of thofe theories in general, which ac- 
count for dae phenomeua of perception^ &c. by the imaginary 
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a£Kon of the animal fpirits, or other material intermedia. Tha 
abfurdity of thefe fuppofitions is expofei with great force and vi- 
vacity. After tracing the feries of imaginary aftions from the 
mufcles back to the fountains of animal fpirits in the brain, the 
author^ very malicioufly afks, * But what puts the animal fpirits 
in motion ? If it be anfwered, that this is done by volition ; it 
may again be aflced, why volition, which does fo much, fliould 
not be permitted to do all ? ' This, we think, Is no lefs coaclu- 
five than the following obfervation. 

• But allowing to the difciples of Hippocrates, that the animal fpmts 
are really fccreled from the blood ; it yet remains to be ihown, how the 
intercourfe between mind and matter is better underftood by the help 
of the fyftem which I have been eKamtning. The difference is ftill in- 
finite between that which is neither folid nor extended, which has no 
form, and which has no reference to place, and that, which is predicated 
to be both folid and extended, which has form, and which has reference 
to place. We may imagine matter as much refined from matter as we 
will, and we may fatigue fancy in defcribing its tennity ; but we fhall 
lind it under all its forms equally incapable of thought and intelligence. 
To fuppofe mental perception to be the refult of material mechanifm, 
is, indeed, a bungling artifice of ihallow philofophy. There is no re- 
ferablance between an idea, and any thing which may belong to body ; 
between adive intelled, and inert matter ; between the mind which 
thinks, and the organ which is faid to receive and to convey fenfa- 
tion. ' p. 287. 

This reafoning is conclufivc againft Hartley's hypothetical fyf- 
tem of vibrations, which is differed in the enfuing chapter. Mr 
Drummond takes his leave of it in thefe words. 

* Is it poffible, then, to avoid fmiling, when we read the hiftory of 
vibrations, and the genealogy of ideas, as they arc ftaled in the folemn 
^nd pofirive language of Hartley ? It is plcafant to be told, in the 
concife ilyle of Euclid, that natural vibrations are begotten by certain 
AiU-bloodcd arteries upon the medullary fubftance ; that external ob- 
jefts alfo imprcfs this fame fufccptible fubftance, and are the Others of 
preternatural vibrations ; that a commerce enfues between natural and 
praeternatural vibrations, whence fprings a numerous progeny of vibra- 
tiuDcies ; and, finally, that ideas and ftnfations are generated by natural 
and. prastematural vibrations — by vibratiunclcs and pulfations — by pa- 
^renta and by children, mingled together in a flaCe of general, inceftu« 
ous, and unnatural libidinage. ' p. 294* 

The Seventh chapter directs the fame reafoning, and the fame 
ridicule, againft the fyfem of Tucker. We have nothing to 
urge in defence of it \ but wc cannot fo readily acquiefce in the 
cenfurc which is pafled upon the ftylc of this writer, or the invec- 
tive in which the author indulges, againft his familiar, but moft 
^pt aQd ingenious illuftrations. In didactic compofition, perfpi- 
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CttUy Ueyery thiog; and that ficnile is always thebeft, which 
moft forcibly arrefts the auention> and moil clearly refers to tho 
fubjefl of comparifon. In illuilration of this cenfur^ upon the 
^omparifons of Tucker, Mr Dromn^ond is )ed» bDwcver> te prcr 
fent us with a variety of remarks upon rhetoric, >n which be 
endeavours to define the true charader of philofof>hical eW 
guence ; and is fomewhat florid in his condemnation of ambir 
tious ornament, and idle declamation, Ho concludes this cu^ 
rious and entertaining digreffion, with fome critical remarks oa 
the ftyle of the moft eminent philofophical writers, ancient 
and modern. Of the fptrit with which this review is egLecDted» 
our readers, may jud(;e from the following fpecinaen. 

* Second only to Plato id magoificencc of dt^ton, furpaiSng ht4»» 
perhaps, in perfpicuity^ variety, and harnumy, Cicero has adorned ^^ 
jlluftrated philofophy with all the fpiendour of the brighteft eloqu^oce^ 
The road which he took muft, at iirft, have appeared to many to be 
fugged and difficult, for it bad then been explored by few of Wn conn* 
trymen ; but he fhowed So many various profpe6t8, pointed ovt fuch 
ijnterefting objects, and converfed all the while with fo mvch fprrit, ele- 
gance and urbanity, that labour forgot its fatigues, and prejudice its 
alarms ; nor can it be doubted but ^bat the taile for learning, which 
diftingpiHted his age, was owing, in a confiderable degree, to the in^ih 
cnce and the example of Tully. It is pleaHng to be inftru^ed io thfe 
Vifdom of Greece by the greate^ orator of Rome. It i$ confoling to 
the foHtary metapbyfician of the prefent day, when he recolle6b, that hia 
favourite ftudies, which have been falling into difirepote ever fisce Engliih 
literature has been in its wane, were aiEduott% cultivated in the moft 
brilliant seras of human grandeur, by the fages and the heroes of Greece » 
by the chiefs of the Roman commonwealth, by warriors wbo fubdued^ 
and by fiatefmen who governed, the world.* p. 3i8-rl^ 

The next chapter is occupied with the monads — the freeflow 
hltjhed harmony. — ^and the fufficieni rtafon of Leibnitji. in the 
introdudion to his remarks on this wiiter, Mr Drummond has 
prefented his reader w^ith a learned abftraQ of all the a$mi€tJ 
philofophy of the ancients, and a curious dediK^ion of this 
doctrine, down to the accottpltfbed monads of the Gieman 
philofopfaer. I^is fyftem we think is radically abfurd in all \x%, 
parts. Of the monads, it is enough, perhaps, to obierve, with 
Mr Dfrummond, that y if there be no extended parts of matter, 
there can be no fuch thing as body ; the repetttiofi of that which 
is uneattetuicd, can never produce any thing extended. * The prc- 
eftabliChed harniony is a wild chime? a s and the fuflkie»t reafon 
is nothing elfe but fate or neceffity, under a new appellation. 

The Ninth chapter is dedicated to the philofophy of Kanr„ 

whom our author treats with little ceremony or refped ; and, in 

tiuthj \x\% arrogance and obfcurity do not entitle him to much 

' ' confideration. 
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Gonfiileration* We have cypreiled opr Qpimoii of this H'anfera^ 
dental fyilem^ at great length in a fornvrr article* 

The lad chapter undertak^s^ nothing lefs than a defence of the 
theory of IdeaS) againft the arguments of Dr Reid. This is a 
])old attempt, but, we are inclined to^hinki not. a fi^ccefsful one* 
Mr Drummond begins with the old axiom^ that nothaiig can zdt 
hut where it is \ and infers, that as real material obje<3s cannot 
penetrate to the feat of the li^iil, that fentient principle can only 
{)erceiye certain images or ideas of them, againft ^ admiiiion of 
which he conceives there can be tto con&ierable obftack. Nom^, it 
is needkfs, we think, to iaveftigate the iegiftimacy of this veafoiv* 
ing very narrowly, becaiife the fbundatton, we are perfuaded^ i« 
<unfoi|nd. The axiom, we believe, is now admkted to be fallact<- 
ous by mod of tho& who have paid any attention ta the fubje£};* 
j^ what does Mr Drummond underftand ex^QXj by ideas? 
Does he mean certain films, fltadows, ot fimulttcray proceeding 
from real external exiftences, and palling through real exterhal or- 
gans to theiocal habitation of the foul ? If he means this, then he 
.admits the exiftence 5f a material world, as clearly as Dr Reid 
iloes, ^nd fubje^s himfelf to aU the ridicule and the cenfurc 
which he has himfelf fo juiUy beftowed upon the hypothecs of 
animal fpiritSy or any other fuppofition, which explains the inter- 
^lourle between mind and matter, by imagining fome matter, of fo 
£ne a nature, as a}mo{l to graduate into i^ind. If, on the other 
hai^d, by idea% Mr DrumnK)nd reaUy qieaps nothiag. but fen£i- 
tipns and perceptions (as we have already explained that word}^ 
it is ^uite obvious that Dr Reid has aever catted their exigence ia 
qu^ftion \ and the whole debate is merely aboui the prefumptions 
for the exiil^nce of an external world, or the reafonableoeis of 
irufting to a^ indeftruiiible belief for the exiftence di certain ex- 
ternal caufes of thefe fenfations. We (tsmnot help doubting^ 
«rbcther Mr Dnunnnond has clearly ftated to himfelf, in iK^ioh of 
thefe two fenfes he propofes to defend the dod:rine of ideas* The 
4oArine of in^ges is the only one# in behalf of which he caa 
claim the fupport of the ancient philofophera ; and it is to it he 
feems to allude, in feveral of the remarks which he makes on the 
illttSons of fight. On the other fuppofition, howe?€r, he has. no 
'Occafion to difpote with Dr Reid about the exiftence of ideas ; 
lor the Dodor afluredly did not deny that we had fenfations and 
peroeptions, notions, recolleAions, and ail the other affsAions 
4d£ mittd to which the word idea may be applied, in the other 
fenfe of it* , There can be no queftion here, but about the %ripn 
ti thefe ideas ; which belongs to another chapter. 

Mr Drummond feems to lay the whole ftiefe of his argumoot 

#^11 a pofition of Homers, which he af^lii^a himfdf to vindicate 
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ftpom the objeaions which Dr Reid has urged againft it. * The 
table which I fee,* fay» Mr Hume, * dimtnifhes as I remove 
from it ; but the real table fuiFers no alteration r-^t was nothing 
but its image, therefore, which was prefent to the mind. ' No^ 
this (latement, we think, admits pretty explicitly, that there is a 
real table, the image of which is prefented to the mind : but, at 
all events, we conceive that the phenomenon may be eafily recon- 
ciled with the fuppofition of its real cxiftence. Dr Reid's error, 
if there be one, feems to confift in his having afierted pofitivelyj 
and without any qualification, that it is the real table which we 
perceive when our eyes are turned toVards it. When the mat* 
ter is confidered very ftri£lly, it will be found, perhaps, that by 
the fcnfe of feeing we can perceive nothing but light j varioufly 
arranged and diverfified ; and that, when we look at the table, 
we fee nothing, in fad, but the rayfe of light which arc reflefted 
from it to the eye. Independently of the cooperation of our other 
fenfes^ it feems generally to be admitted, that we (hould perceive 
nothing by feeing but an affemblage of colours, divided by differ* 
ent lines % and our only vifual notion of the table would, there- 
fore, be that of a definite portion of light, di^inguifhed by its 
colour, from the other portions that wefe perceived at the fame 
time. It feems equally impoffible to difpute, however, that we 
ihould receive from this impreffion the belief and conception of 
an extesnal exilience, and that we (hould have the very fame 
evidence for its reality, as for that of the objeds of our other 
fenfes. But if the external exiftence of light be admitted, a very 
flight attention to its4aws and properties, will (hew how its ap- 
pearances mufl vary, according to our diftance from theobje^s 
which emit it. We perceive the form of bodies by fight, in 
ihort, very nearly as a blind man perceives them, by tracing their 
f!xtreniities with his flick \ it is only the light in one cafe, and 
• the flick in the other, that is prc^erly felt or perceived ; but the 
real form of the objeft is indicated, in both cafes, by the ftate 
and difpofition of the mediuQi which connects it with our fen- 
fations. It is by the fenfe of touch, no doubt, that we difcover 
that the rays of light which ftrike our eyes with the impreffions of 
form and colour, proceed from diftant objefts, which are folid 
^nd extended in three dimenfions ; and it is only by rccollefting 
what we have learned from this fenfe, that we are eisabled to 
conceive them as endued with thefe qualities. By the eye we 
do not perceive thefe qualities ; nor, in flriftnefs of fpeech, do 
we perceive, by this fenfe, any qualities whatever of the objed ; 
we perceive merely the light which it refleds, diflinguiftied by 
its colour from the other light that falls on the eye along with 
it^ ^r^d ajTuming a new form and cxtenfion, according a§. the dif- 
[ . ^ * ' , tance 
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taiice or pofition of the body is varried in regard to us^. Thefe 
rariations arc clearly o^plained by the known properties of light, 
as afcertained by experiment, and evidently afford no ground for 
fnppofing any alteration irt the objeft which emits it, or fbf 
throwing any doubts upon the real exiftence of fuch an object* 
Bccaufc the divergence of the rays of light varies with the diftancc 
between their origin and the eye,, is there the flighted reafon for. 
pretending, that the magnitude of the objeft from which they 
proceed muft be held to have varied alfo ? 

Mr Drummond concludes the volume with fome general re- 
marks on the obftacles which all abftradl and refined philofophy 
muft expeft to meet with, from vulgar prejudices, and the im-* 
perfeflions of ordinary language. The obftacles are certainly real: 
but they will be Icaft felt we believe by the foundeft philofophers. 

Upon the whole, the author of * Academical Queftions* is 
indubitably a perfoti of great reading, and much natural acute- 
nefs : but he has taken too wide a range, we think, in his Tpecu« 
ktions, and indulged fome what too much in a vein of controver* 
fial declamation. He often feems to think more of demoKftiing 
his antagonift, than of ^jrif^tentng his reader ; and fometimes 
appears to enlarge upoifa topic, as much for the difplay of his 
eloquence, as for the fupport of his reafoning. By frequent refer- 
ence to the Greek writers, and continual allufions to the ufages 
of antiquity, he cxpeded perhaps to feduce the fcholars of the 
South into metaphyfical inveftigations, and to engage the atten- 
tion of polite readers, by a certain vivacity and poliih in the 
turn of his expreffion. If this was his view, however, he cer- 
tainly ought not to have plunged at firft into the great gulph of 
fubftance and entity. At all events, it is proper that he fhould 
fettle his creed with the initiated votaries of the fctence^ before 
he exert himfelf to make converts among the multitude 5 and aft 
we hope that the addition which this volume muft have made to 
his literary reputation, will tempt him to go on with his re- 
fearches, we would exhort him to meditate his fubjeft with- 
out reference to books -, and to think lefs of the ftylc in whidi 
he is to promulgate his difcoveries. 

- ■• ' ■' " ' » ' ■ ..I .1 ... I I. I., I , I ..,■■, I ■ .11 
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Art. XIII. Ohjervations on the Prefent SMe of tie Highlands tf 
Scotland: with a View of the Caufes and probable Confequences of 
' Emigration. By the Earl of Selkirk. Longman & Co* Lon- 
• don. And Conftable Sc Co. Edinburgh.^ 8vo. pp. 224* Appt 
pp. Ivi. 

IN one of the articles of our Firft Number, we exprefled a wifl| 
that forap writer would afford us a proper opportunity of 

laying 
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Iftyifijl before our rtadcrs the true biftory ef the eminratiQus frof|& 
t]kS HighMn489 as cQnn^fted with the improvenients of landed 
piiQprrtyi ?t)d of explainingi at the fame time, the policy which 
an enlighteoed government ihould purfue with refped: to fuch 
einigr^tions* Our wi(h is gratified to its full extent by this pub* 
Tia^t\Qi\f in which Lord Selkirk has undertaken both thefe fut)- 
jf^9, and executed them in a manner fo entirely agreeable to 
the views which we have always entertained, that we never 
could have accomplilhed jOur original defign nearly fp well, as we 
(ball now do, by e^^tra^ling the fubftance of the prefent v^ork. 

^efides an accurate defcrlption of the nature and caufes of tha 
eoaigratioo, and a juft explanatiop of the principles which oipght 
tq guide ths opinion of Government, there is another portion of 
the book, which will be thought by many of our readers more 
^tertaining thap eyen the general difquifitionss— *an account of 
the pi^ony of Highland Emigrants, founded by Lord Selkirk oa 
Pjrincer Edwar4's Ifland, near the coaft of Nova Scotia. The 
cirCMimfiances ^re very pleafing, to which he affigns the origin 
€|f this expedition, , and the compofition of bis book. Without 
;iny loca} connexion with the Highlands, he was led, very early 
m life, to take a warm interefl in the fate of his countrymen in 
that part of the kingdom. During the courfe of his academical 
ftttdi^f, his Guriofity was ftrongly excited by the rcprefcntations 
}|a heard of the ancient ftate of fociety, and the (Iriking pecu* 
liari|:y of manners dill remaining among them ; and, in the year 
1792, he undertook an extenfive tpur through their wild region, 
af|d explored many of its remoteft and moil fecluded vallies. In 
the courfe of this expedition, he afcertained feveral of the leading 
hike on which the reafonings of his work are founded } in particu- 
lar, tbft emigration was an unavoidable refult of the general (late 
^f the country, arifing from caufes above all controul, and in itfelf 
<^ntiat to the tranquillity and permanent welfare of the king- 
4om. In copfequence pf this perfuafion, that there was no rea- 
£9f)able hope of preventing eipigration, he was led to direft his 
inquiries to the deflination of the various emigrants. He learn- 
ed, that the Highlanders were difperfing to a variety of fuuations 
in a foreign land, where they were loft, not only to their native 
country, out to themfclves as a feparate people. Admiring 
many geoerous and manly features in tfaetr charafler, he could 
n^t obferve, without regret, the rapid decKne of their genuine 
manners, ti> which the circumftances of the country feenied in^ 
ratably (o lea4* ^^ thought, however, that a portbn of iho 
ancient fpirit might be preCerved, even in the New World, by 
jQ|iUj^£^ing the emigrants together in fome part of our own colonies j^ 
ifepxp they would prove a benefit to the mofher country} ani 
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tbqfc nfci|l'wt}fi^i pf wftoms^ ani language might ftill be r^aior 
e4, which tbpy are themfelves fo jrelucl4nt ^o give vip, and whi<i 
we p?fhap3 intiaiately <:oni)e<Sked with lyiany pf their moft ftnl^t- 
injg an4 chara<^eri(tic Yirtue$. We ijball mention^ in (he feqii^ 
of Q^r abftraft, the me^fures which Lord Selkirk tppk fQ cvrf 
tbcfe benevolent motives into eiiFe<^ : hi$ prcfent publication, h^ 

frpwn out of the ftatements, which he fubmitted to thq Colonial 
lepartment of Gpveraaien^ in eifplanatioa of hi^ viewg. 
It is % book which will by ^o means periih with tbe local pre?- 
judices which it was defigned to remove* It has othey: claims. I9 
a. permanent reputation and utility. Not only will it preCerve 9. 
better pifturc, thau has been drawn by any other hand, of a pecu- 
liar ftate of fociety ^nd manners, highlyjnterefting to the hifto- 
xian ; but it forms a large qontribution, to the theoiy of political 
economy, of mod fatisfadipry dedu^^ipns and general epfiGin- 
fions. It would be no flight fervice of itfelf, however^ tp extiui- 
gui^ ignorant declamatipns againft the emigrants, and tp corre^): 
that miftaken fpirit of regulation which pro&jfTes to force cooir 
forts upon them againft their wifh : and we have feldpm rea4 
any compofition fo well qualified to gain oyer the public mindt 
from error, both by the perfpicuou^ extent of its evidence aQ4 
reaibpings, and by the candid, unafTun^ing, and yery pra^^iciil 
tome in which they are propofed. We baftcn, therefore, to draw 
out an analyiis of its pi;incipa) contents for the iuftru£^ion pf our 
readers \ and (hall content ourfelves with remarking^ once for alC 
that iLord Selkirk's arrangement, and ftyle of language, are fp 
elear, and the latter fo fuitablc in every refped^ to tfie fubjefk^ 
. that we (hall tldom deviate from either, except when we are 
anxious to be more cpncife th^n it would be proper for him t9 
have been. . 

I. Not more than fixty years agPi the ftate pf fpetety in the 
Highlands of Scotland was very Gmilar Co that pf England before 
the Norman conqueil. Government had no( yet extended its 
regular authority over thefe mountains, where the chieftains 
liv^d in a barbarous independence* furrounded by vaflals and re^ 
tainers. The law was top feeble to afford prptedion, amidfi: 
the violence of feudal warfare and plunder ; and every proprietor 
of landdepended, for hi^ fafety and his confequence, on a ao^ 
merous train of followers. To thU conGdemtion, every adrao^ 
tage of pecuniary intereft was inferior 5 he reckoned the value 
ot his eftate, not by the rent, but by the number of men ^ 
cpuld fend intp the field : the rent» in fa^, was paid, no^ ifi 
money, but in military fery ices. The fmall rental pf the eftatos 
forfeited in the two rebellions pf the laft century has, ac«<»din|5w 
fy, been oft^n rem^ked with furprife J ' Poor twelve thoufand 
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per annum * (fays Pennant) * nearly fubverted thd conftitutioft of 
thefe kingdoms : ' but, with this narrow income, proprietors of 
middling rank brought into the field three, four, or five hundred 
men. Were the prefent high rents of the fame c dates to be all 
laid put in employing labourers, the number of thefe would not 
be very different from that of the clans that came from them iii 
arms. There are various documents ftiU extant, which ascer- 
tain the number of men that particular chiefs could bring out ; 
Md, on comparing them with the prefent vdlue of their eftates, 
the proportion appears to be, in jj^encral, between ten and fif- 
teen pounds for every man : This fum is hot far from the year- 
ly expence of a farm fervant, at the rate now current in the 
•North of Scotland. 

In this ftate of things, a fyftem of occupancy was fpread over 
the Highlands, which, though now difappearing, remained en- 
tire for fome time after the laft rebellion, and may dill be found 
in many confiderable diftrifts. Every proprietor reduced his 
farms into as fmall portions as poflible ; and his defign was fe- 
conded by the natural inclinations of his people. The ftate of 
the country left a father no means of providing for his fons, but 
by dividing his farm ; and where two families could be placed 
upon the land inftead of one, the chief acquired a new tenant 
and a new foldier. Hence every fpot was occupied by as many 
families as its produce could maintain; and the ground was fub- 
^ivided into very fmall poffeflions. The farms of the common te- 
nantry, ox fmall tenant Sy are held (we may ftill fpeak in the prefent 
tenfe) by joint occupiers, ufually fix or eight, fometimes many 
more,, and form a fort of hamlets or petty townftiips ; called, in • 
the low country dialeft, touns; and, in the Gaelic language, 
baile. The {hares of thefe partners are of courfe liable to bei- 
'come unequal, by fubdivifion or accumulation. The farm is gCr 
neraUy a portion of a valley, to which is annexed a traft of 
mountain pafture, ftretching fome miles. The habitations are 
^ollefted in a village, upoti the beft part of the arable land, Thi)5 
•is fometimes cultivated in common, but more ufually diftributcd 
among the tenants, in proportion to their (hates ; feldom, how- 
ever, in a permanent manner, but from year to year. The pro- 
duce of the tillage land rarely affords a fuperfluity above thfe 
-maintenance of the tenants and their families. Their riches 
confift of cattle, chiefly breeding cows, and the young ftock 
produced from them, which are maintained on the farm till of a 
proper age for the market ; and, by the fale of ^hefe, the tenants 
are enabled to pay their rent. The number which, each farm or 
foun is capable of maintaining, is afcertained by ufage, and may 
be, in. general, from 30 to Bo cows, bcfides other cattle. The 
^1^1 amount is divided among the occupiers^ according to their 

refpe£tiv9 
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riefpe£tive {baTe|, no one being allowed to keep tnoit than hia 
regulated proportion. Befides thefe joint occupiers, Chete are 
taci/men holding entire farms, who are of the rank of gentry, 
and trace their origin to Tome ancient proprietor of the edate, 
who had granted the farm as a proyifion for one of the younger 
branches of his family. Thefe, formerly, were nearly upon the 
fame footing as proprietors ; they were the officers who, under 
the chief, commanded in the military expeditions of the clan^ 
A part of their farm is fufficient to fupply their own famiiies ; 
and they divide the reft among a number of fubtenants or cotUrSf 
who are, bound to perform ^ certain quantity of labour upon the 
farm, inftead of paying rent for their fmall portion of land, and 
dre allowed to pafture their cows along with the cattk of the 
farm. Cotters are to be fouAd, like wife, upon the farms of the 
£m^\\ tenants i two or three being generally employed, as fervants 
to. the partnerfliip, for herding the cattle; There are alfoTa few 
people who exercife the trades of blackfmiths, weavers, taylors^ 
ihoemakers, &c. and bargain with one or other of the tenants 
for a portion of his land. For, whatever additional employment 
a man may follow, be mud always occupy a fmall fpot of land, tp 
raife provifions for himfelf and his family i if he cannot procure 
f^ch a pofl(;ffion, be cannot live in the country. There is no fuch 
perfon krfown in the Highlands, as an independent labourer. 

Such a ftate of property and manners, where every inhabitant 
is conr)e<^ed with land, where almo(t all its produce is confumed 
upon the fpot, and where there is no diftinii feparation of em- 
ploym^ts, has been preferved nearly entire to this day. While 
the other diftridls.of the ifland were brought, one after another, 
within the arrangement of one complex fyllem of produ£lion and 
commerce, the Highlands were cut oflF from all the contagion of 
induftrious enterprize, by the fame rocky barriejr which detached 
them from the jurifdidion of jufticc and law. Thofe barriers" 
were at length broken down, by the meafures which were adopt- 
ed .after the fuppreffion pf the rebellion in 1745: the country 
was difarmed ; it was interfered by military roads ; a force, 
fuiBcient to command it, was ilationed at all the principal palFes^ 
and thus the authority of regular goverment was completely efta- 
bliflied. The chiefs ceafed to be petty monarchs ; the fer? icea 
pf their fpllowers were no longer requifite for defence, or ufeful 
in plunder ; and when thus reduced to the fame fituation with 
proprietors. in o^her parts of the kingdom, they foon difcovered 
that their rents were far below the real value of their lands. 
The influence of old habits, of feudal vanity, 2^\d of attachment 
to their vaflals, long prevailed over the profpe£i of pecuniary 
profit ; but. the. more. neceilitQus or lefs generous fet the exaoiplci 
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t getter^fien hts fdcc«ecied> edtidated utider othet Cifdumftances^ 
dnd the Highland proprietors have now no more fcfuple, thaft 
thtTe of any other part of the kingdom) in turning their eftates 
to the heft advantage. Had thefe eftates beeh fufeeptibie of cnU 
tivatton, under a favourable climate, the proprietors would hav6 
found it their intereft to clear them of the fuperfluous popula^- 
tion, and to throw their multiplicity of fmall farms together into 
the hands of One or two farmers of capital and (kill ^ agreeably 
to the remark of Dr Adam Smith, ^ that the diminution of cot* 
tagers, and other ftnall occupiers of land, has, in every .part of 
Europe, been the immediate forerunner of improvement and 
better cultivation. ' But the climate of the Highlands i6 zdvctft 
to the produ£tion t>f grain \ and that mountainpud region con^ 
faifis few mines that can attra^ knots of population, and is en^ 
tlrcly deftitute of coals, which might have encouraged the fettle* 
ntent of manufa£lures. In fuch a diftrifl, the moft profitable 
cmployn>ent of land is univerfally found to be the tearing of 
young cattle and (beep, which, at a proper age, are bought by 
farmers in more fertile countries, and fattened for the butchet. 
A few trafts in the north are adapted for the pafturing of black 
<:attle ; but.fheep-farming muft pi*evail over the range of moun- 
tains. The rapid and continual progrefs which this fyftem is 
making, the great profits that have been reaped, and the^'increafed 
tate of rents, fufficiently ptove how well it is adapted to the na- 
tural circumftances of the Highlands. The few fp6t8 among the 
mountains that are fufeeptibie of cultivation, are found to b^ 
more advantageoufly kept in grafs, to afford a refcrve of paft^ure 
and (helter to the flocks during the extreme rigour of winter. 
A few adventurous individuals, who had been accuftomed to 
ftcep-'farming in the fouth of Scotland, faw the yaft field which 
was opened in the Highlands to their capital and enterprize* 
The large profits, which foon rewarded their penetration and 
perfeverance, as in the cafe of all thofe who introduce new and 
fuccefsful modes of agriculture, foon attraAed others, and de-^ 
monftrated to the proprietors themfelves the betiefits they might 
tarn under this mod fuitable plan of management. 

Such a revolutiottj however, in the fyftem of landed property, 
muft be accompanied by an entire change in the diftribution of 
the inhabitants. The population muft be caft into a new form. 
Thc^ clafs of fmall tenants will gradually difappear j the diftinc* 
tion will at length be marked out, between the ftation of fatmet 
and that of labourer } and as many of the cotters as can remain 
in the country, will gradually fall into the various fijced employ- 
ments that are neceflary in the bufinefs of an extended farm* 
But the whole population on each farm will ultimately be re<« 

duced 
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duced t6 the number of famjlks that arc abfolutely rcaulred fbt 
this neceflafy bufinefs. A few ihepherds, with their aogs, will 
be fuffkient for all the work of many an extenfive range. The 
produce will 'no longer be cbnfumed wholly upon the fpot, in af- 
fording a fcanty fuWiftence to an indolent contented tribe ; but 
%ill fupply, at a diftance, the wafteful luxury of induftrioui 
crowds. 

During the operation of thi$ change, and the temporary dc« 
rangement it occafions, much individual diftrefs will unavoidably 
be uiflfered. A great part of the inhabitants muft, in one way 
or another, feek for means of livelihood totally diflFereiit from 
thofc on which they have hitherto depended. But the countx*y 
affords no means or living, without a pofleflion of land : they mutt 
look for refources, therefore, where there is a profpeft of employ- 
ment, and muft bring their mind to the refolution of removing 
at leaft from their native fpot. Two profpedls prefent them- 
ftflves. In the Low Country of Scotland, the wages of manufac- 
turing labour ; in America, the eafy acquifition of land in abfa- 
kite property. Of thefe alternatives, it is eafy to perceive which 
will bed fuit the inclination and habits of the Highlanders. Eacb 
of thefe two changes would exadi very nearly the fame effort over 
the natural aflfeftiohs of the mind \ but the execution of the latter 

Elan muft be attended with more expence than the other. It wilf 
e pra£Hcable, therefore, to thofe only who can afTord this ex- 
pence. The clafs of cotters may be diftinguiflied, in this refpedl^. 
from that of 'fmall tenants : though the line is not always exadtly 
defined, fome very opulent cotters being as well provided as the 
Ibweft of the tenants, yet there is' a great difference, generally 
freaking, in the amount of their refpeftive proocrty, and confe- 
quOTTtly in the views which they entertain after oeing difpofleflcd 
of their land. The cotters have feldom property enough for the* 
necefTary expences of emigration, and few of them naVe ever 
been able to emigrate : they have, in general, removed into the 
manufafluring diftrifts of the Low Country of Scotland. But 
the population of the Highlands was compofed, in a very large* 
proportion, of the fmall tenants \ and all of thefe are po^fled of 
fomething that might be denominated, capital. Moft of thenr 
Uve much more wretchedly, as to habitation and diet, than the 
labourers who earn daily wages ia other pans of the ifland ; but 
they have property of greater value. A farmer of about thirty 
acres of arable land has perhaps property to the amount of about 
one hundred and fixteen pounds fterling, while the annual con- 
fumption of provifions for his family and fervants does not ex- 
ceed fifteen pounds. In general, the fmall tenant, according ta 
kis (bare of the farm, has from three or four, to fix or eight cows^ 

with. 
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with the proportionate number of young cattle ; he has hprfes al- 
ioy a few fmall fheep, implements of agriculture, and various 
houfehould articles. By difpofing of all this ftock, efpecially if 
the price of cattle happens to be high, he is enabled to embark 
in undertakings which cannot be thought of by the cotter, and 
which are not within the reach of the peafantry^^ even in the more 
improved and richer parts of the ifland. . 

To thofe who can thus afford die expences of the paffage and 
firft fettlement, the low price of land in America prefents the 
profpe£l: of fpeedily attaining a fituation and mode of life fimilar 
to that in which all their habits have been formed. Accuftomed 
to poflefs land, to derive from it all the comforts they enjoy, to 
tranfmit their poffeffions from father to fon, and to cheriih all the 
prejudices of hereditary tranfmiffion, they moft naturally confider 
themfelves as born to a landed rank, and can form no idea of 
happinefs feparate from fuch a poffeffion. Contrailed with fuch 
a fituation, that of a day-labourer in a manufafturing town ap- 
pears contemptible and degrading. It would be a painful change, 
alfo, to the pra£lice of fedentary continued labour, from that life 
of irregular exertions, and long intervals of indolence, in which 
the Highlander enjoys almofl the freedom of a favage. It is but. 
a temporary effort that is demanded of him, to carry his family, 
acrofs the Atlantic ; and whether he prefers this, or emigrates 
down into the Low Country of Scotland, he is forced to a change ; 
his habits are broken \ he muft form himfelf to a new mode of 
life. Whetber he Ihall enter upon one to which all his feelings 
are repugnant, or, by a better exertion of courage, economy, and 
foreCght, regain a prouder and more fecure independence, is an 
alternative in which his choice will affuredly be determined \yf 
his ability. By their ability or inability to afford the expences of 
their paifage to America, the choice of the Highlanders, with a 
very few exceptions, has been entirely regulated.- Even aniong. 
thofe whofe poverty forced them to go at firft into the manufactur- 
ing towns, fome of the moft remarkable exertions of induftry have 
been prompted, only by the defire of accumulatipg as much mo-, 
ney as might enable them to join tlieir friends beyond th^ At- 
lantic. - 

Thus it appears, that in the fubverfjon of the feudal econo- 
my, and the gradual extenfion of the commercial fyftem^ over that 
quarter of the ifland, emigration forms a neceffary part of the ge- 
neral change. The race of cotters, after filling up the demand, 
for menial labour that is ftill required under the new arrange- 
ment, are withdrawn into the manufatSluring diiln£bs.. A few of, 
the fmall tenants, who, with fome amount of ciipital, combine, 
induftry and good mai^agement, take a part \i\ this new fyftem,; 

and 
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and grow up infofarmefs on a greater feale ; but thef reft c^ this 
clafs will be gradually and entirely drained off by emigrations^ 
And, in this manner, die commercial form of property and po- 
pulation will at length be fully eftablifiied over the Highlands 1 
and the peafantry placed in that relative ftation, which is beft ad-« 
apted to. the purpofes of national wealth. Emigration^ it muft- 
always be recolle£bed, is one of the refults or neceflary conditions 
of this change, and which cannot be abftraded from its other 
concomitant eSe£Xs. 

There is fome reafon to believe, that, while the emigrations 
operate this neceflary change in the chara^ler and compoGtion 
of the population, they do not ultimately reduce the numbers^ 
even in the Highlands. A place, for example, has been pointed 
out upon the weft coaft by Mr Irvine, which, in 1790, C(»itain-i 
ed 1900 inhabitants, of whom 500 emigrated the fame year ta 
America; in 1801, the fame fpot contained 1967, though it 
had fumi(hed 87 men for the army and navy, and not a finglc 
ftranger had fettled in it. There is no part of the Highlands 
where the people have fo ftrong a fpirit of emigration as in 
Long Ifland ; yet a population of 5268, at the time of Dr Web* 
fter's (urvey in the year 1755, was found increafedto S308, at 
the time of Sir John Sinclair's furvey in 1 79^2. Emigrations 
from the Ifle of Sky to North Carolina, have continued to a great 
amount fince the year 1770; to the amount of 4000, it has 
been computed, prior to the year 1791, befides an equal num- 
ber that has come into the low country: in 1755, this ifiand 
contained 11,252 inhabitants; and in 179^, it contained t4,47o« 
That emigration doer not necefTarily imply a perm^ient dioiiau- 
tion of local numbers, but, on the contrary, may leave refources 
for a larger increafe of a different fort o£ inhi^ants, will be 
admitted by all thofe who have examined. the theory of popula- 
tion. 

Even if the depopulation of the Highlands were proved, we 
ought to judge of the whcde effed, by taking the whole king^ 
dom into view. The produce raifed upon the mountuns under 
the grazing fyftem, is afluredly not lefs than it was formerly, 
though it is not confumed upon the fpot. There cannot be a 
douiK, indeed, that it is greatly augmented under the improved 
management. The diminution of tillage muft be dedudled from 
tiie whole increafe of pafturage produce ; but the tillage that is 
retained is of a much fupertor kind ; and the introdufbion of 
pafture and the breeding fyftem upon the mountains, will leave 
free for an extended tillage thofe arable plains of the fouth 
wliicfa have been hitherto kept in grafs for that purpofe. The 
various climates^ and all the di&rent levels of tl\e i^and^ are 
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thus fomred intb one connefted plan of rural ccommiy, diflrU 
buting its produce through the whole family of the people. 
• Among the fuppofed effefts of emigration, none has beea 
snore univerfally lamented than the lofs of that valuable fupply 
of foldiers which the public fervice has hitherto derived from, 
the Highlands. But, independently altogether of emigration, 
riic circumftances no longer exift which rendered the Highlands^ 
fuch a nurfeiy of. foldiers. Wherever the fyftem of numerous' 
dependants and very low rents was ftill adhered to, the chieftaia 
had a donble hold of the fervices of his tenantry, by their af- 
fe<ftiona to the chn, and by his power of difpolfcfling them of 
tiheir farms. The heft of his tenantry were therefore the firft 
Ifo bring forward their fons, when the landlord undertook to 
laife men for the army. A body of rr>e», fo compofed, waa 
mndoubtedly much fuperior to a regiment recruited in the ordi- 
»ary mariner ; both by the^ hardihoo.d of the breed, and much 
more by the feudal* feelings of reverence for their officers, pride 
in their clan, ^nd attachment to each other. But as foon as* 
the feudal ftate of the country was fupplarKed by another fyftem,. 
thcfe peculiarities vanifhed. The low rent of land was the whole 
foundation upon which they refted. When the chieftain exa£l$^ 
its full value, the relation between him arui his tenants is the 
fame as that of a landlord in any other part of the kingdom^ 
The Highland regiments, accordingly, , have been approaching, 
in their compofitron and charafter, to a frmilarity with the other 
ifegimems in the fervice, ever fince the advance of rents began 
to be confiderable. We muft go back to the Seven- Years war 
to find thofe regiments^ in their original purity, formed entirely 
on the feudal principle, and raifed in the manner that has beeir 
defcribcd. Even as early as the American war, fome tendency 
towards a different fyftem was obferveabfe \ and, during the late 
war, many regiments were Highland in little elfe than xa. 
name. Some corps were compofed nearly in the ancient man- 
ner \ biK there were others, in which few of the men had any 
connexion whatever with the eflates of their officers, being re- 
cruited, in the ordinaty mann?cr, at Glafgow and other manu* 
fa£l(iring places, and confifting of aiH defcriptions of men, Low-^ 
landers and Irifh, as well^ as Highlanders. There is no point, 
indeed, from which we can fee fo diflindly the change that has 
taken place in the whole fyftem of the Highlands, as from this- 
view of the hiftory of the Highland regiments. 

II. To fuch as have formed a correfk apprehenfion of the 

nature of this eiFential change, and of the charafter and ctr- 

qumftances of the tenantry that have been difpofiefled of their 

lands, all projefbs will appear unavailing to avert their emigra- 

. . . tion* 
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tron, and all dire<3: reftrifliohs upon it by law, no better thaa 
violent injuftice. Their removal from the country is a terapo-* 
rary lofs, unqueftionably; to the public, but one which accorn- 
panies the progrefs of general opulence, the extended eftablifli- 
naent of protecting laws, and the conf^quent amelioration of pro- 
perty and produce. Thofe who are ihemfelves under no ne- 
cefEty of feeking another home, always, look upon emigratioa 
itfelf as the evil that is mixed with thefe«conrefibd advantages i. 
and they regard it as an evil, only becaufe they imagine that it 
may have confequences that may pofhbly fomehow.or another 
impair their own perfeft fecurity and eafe. They do not per-? 
ceive that the real evil, occafioned by thefe ftarts in the general 
progrefs, when it fuddenly takes a new courfe, is the dilLurb- 
ance and difpbffeiEon of a clafs of citizens, quite as important 
and deferving as tbemfelves ; quite as defifous, too, of enjoying 
unimpaired fecurity and eafe ; but whofe habits and attachnientS 
arc fwept away in a facrifice to the -general wealth. Emigra* 
tion is not the evil, but theretnedy 5 the fad, but fingle refource 
of thofe by whom the real evil is fuffered. It can never repair 
it to them, but inadequately ; and it requires fuch a conqued 
over the ilrongeft prejudices of the heart, that only the Uft ne* 
ceffity can infpire fufhcient refolution. The family of an here* 
ditary farmerj which for a^es has been failening innumerable 
roots into the fpot on which it grew, may be torn up by force $ 
but when caft out from its native earth, will feck for (omc 
other foil that is mod nearly congenial. The fate of fuch will 
not be indifferent to the ftate^man ; but he will acknowledge 
that the fufferers muft find, in their individual prudence, an aU 
leviation which his rules cannot adminiiler : while he feels for 
all his people^ he will know the limits of his own beneficence $ 
and while he eyes with exultation the fpontaneous advancement 
of opulence and order, will forbear the ineffectual attempt to 
remove partial evils, or reconcile incompatible advantages. 

In the cafe of the Highland emigrationsj fomc fchemcs of at 
kviation have been propofed, out of a feeble and miftaken humani- 
ty, while nothing (hort of direft rettriiLiion wotild have fatisfied, 
in other perfons, a fpirit of injuftice which, iri its felfiijinefs, was 
equally miitaken. Agreeably to what often happens in the hifr 
tory of legiflation, the only Icheme that has been put in praftice 
was a conipromife between the two, and feems to have been im- 
pofcd by this miftaken felf-intereft upon that feeble humanity. 

The undertaking of great public works in the north, the culti- 
vation of wafte lalids, the encouragement of the fiflieries, and the 
introduftion of man^if allures, have been conCdered by many be* 
nevolent and public-fpiritcd perfons as appropriate -remedies and 
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preventives of emigration. It is fufficient to obfcrve, diat not 
one of them is applicable to the circumftances of thofe Who are 
inclined to emigrate and can afford it. The cultivation of wafte 
land, which might appear at firft fight rather a promifing fchemc^ 
only appears fo while we forget the foil and climate, and tenures 
of the Highlands ; and the attempts of this kind that have been 
made by a few proprietors prove only, that, if condudJed on a more 
judicious plan, it might retain, out of the clafs of poor cotters, a 
fufficient number to fupply the country fi^ly with day-labourers, 
but could never be rendered acceptable to tenants even of the low- 
eft order. As to the expedations which have been entertained 
from the employment afforded by new public works, fuch as the 
Caledonian Canal and the Highland roads and bridges, the ap- 
propriate utility of thofe noble undei takings is fufficient praife^ 
without afcribing efFefis to them for which they are quite inade- 
^ate* They may give a temporary relief to fome of the peafant- 
ry, by bringing employment a little nearer than when it was to be 
fought in the low country of Scotland ; but even the peafant mu(i 
quit his refidence, though not quite fo far, to procure this tempo-* 
rary employment : and the tenant, who has been deprived of hia 
land, will ftiU have to alk himfelf tlic fame queftion as before^ 
whether he will remove into another part of the country to earn 
wages as a labourer, or into another country where he may bc-^ 
come again a pofleflbr of land. The fame remark that has juft 
been made with refpecSfe to the ' cultivation of wafte lands, may be 
extended to the fi&eries j they might, if freed from the obftacles* 
by which they are at prefeni difcouraged, afford employment to a 
confiderable number of the poorer fort of people. And it is an 
rtnportant refleftion, that the general change in the management 
of the Highland eftates, is likely to remove that connexion bc-« 
tween fifhing and the cultivation of land, which, in the opinioa 
of the moft competent judges, has been the greateft impediment 
to the progrefs of the fiiheries upon the weftern coaft and ifles* 
The introdu£tion of manufaftures, if it were prafticable, would 
©bvioufly prefenc no object of employment fuitable to the dif- 
phced tenants ; it is unneccffary, therefore, to confider, in this 
place, the circumftances which appear to render their introdufkion 
into the Highlands whdly impracticable. 

In all the foregering fchemes it is implied, that the difpofition 
to emigrate arifes from unalterable caufes, and that it muft take 
its courfe in the mean while, though we may endeavour to devife 
meafures that ihall attra£b the difplaced population into new chan- 
nels of induftry at home. They are dictated, all of them, by ge- 
nuine motives of patriotifm, but have not yet been contrived, nor 
are ever likely to be contrived in fuch a foi^m as t^ render them 

really 
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really appfieable to the cafe. But, upon the fubjefk of the High- 
land emigrations, we have fometimes been (hocked by language 
which exprefles a difierent fpirit, and in a quarter where it is quite 
as inconfiftent and fcnfelefs as it is unfeeling. They, however, 
who have beftowed a flight refleftion on the inconfiftencies to 
which men are liable when their intereft is involved in a compli- 
cated fubjeft, dannot be very much furprifed in this inftance to 
find fome proprietors, who would willingly profit by the great ad- 
vance of rents, and at the fame time retain the facility of railing 
a regiment, who like to receive the income of a {heep-farm, to 
fpend in the metroplis, and would ftill find the fplendour of many 
feudal dependants in the country. Thefe aftive and mod ufeful 
depopulators, are fometimes found very indignant declaimers a- 
gainft emigration. From them, but mu^h more from their fac- 
tors, and from neighbours of an inferior order, who conceive 
themfelves to have an intereft in a crowded population, on ac- 
count of the low wages for which they can then manufafture 
their kelp, and carry on a few petty branches of traffic, we have 
fometimes heard fuch a clamour, as if emigration were a new 
fpecies of fedition, and it were the duty of the legiflature to fup- 
prefs it by new and abfolute reftrifilions. Our legiflature is too 
well informed to be mifled into any injuftice fo violent and fo ao- 
furd ; and we afluredly defpair of convincing thofe fadiors that k 
would Be an abfurdity and injuftice. 

Our legiflature, however, is not yet fo perfeSly well informed 
as not to have been mifled, in confequence of its humanity being 
impofed upon. During the adminiftration of Mr Addington, an 
a£l was paflTed for regulating the tranfportation of the emigrants ; 
and the profefled objedl of thefe regulations was, to enforce a due 
care of the lives and health of the pafiengers, and to prevent aa 
undue profit on the part of the ovtmer of the vefTel by crowding 
it too much. For this purpofe, the ftatute enafts, that no fliip 
ihall carry a greater number of perfons than in the proportion of 
one paflTenger for every two ton ; and that every paflenger fhall be 
obliged to take 3-tlb. of beef or pork weekly, befides a large allow- 
ance of farinaceous food, and that they themfelves fhall not be at 
liberty to difpenfe with any part of this. This attention to the 
comforts of the emigrants is a little too a£live; the bill, it is to 
be obferved, went to London from the Highland Society. In the 
firft place, the allowance of room, which is required as abfolutely 
neceffary for the health of the paiTengers, is nearly double that of 
the tranfport fervice ; for i 4 ton, allotted for full grown men, is 
little more than half as much as two tons, allotted for paflTengers 
of all ages. The emigrants themfelves, in the allowance of birth- 
room, ufualiy obferved a rule, which had been the refult of expe- 
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rience, that their whole number, including infants, might be recfc* ' 
oncd equivalent to two thirds of that number of grown perfonsr-^^*^ *'- 
Surely they might have been left to their own experience in this ^ 
particular. But, in the fecond place, the quantity of provifions 
indifpenfably forced upon them, is beyond all reafonable propor- 
tion ; the allowance of farinaceous food alone, exceeds the entire 
confumption of country labourers in any part of Scotland ; and fo 
large an allowance of butcher's meat as 3Tlb. for every pafTenger, 
even for infants-at the bread, muft appear ftrange to thofe who 
know that animal food is fo rarely tafted in the Highlands by the 
lower order of tenantry, that, in the furvey publifhcd by the 
Board of Agriculture, it is dated, that, among the farmers, there 
is not 51b. of meat confumed in the family throughout the year. 
And yet the Highland Society, in their inftruftions for the fram- 
ing of this aft, recommended 71b. a week as abfoiutely neceflary 
for every paffenger. Nobody, after attending to the fc enaftments, 
^vill entertain a doubt that their real purpofe was to enhance the 
expence of the voyage, and fo render it lefs within the means of 
the poor tenants. Such a purpofe was not altogether difcovered 
by the Society, and afterwards afforded exultation to many indi- 
viduals. In the real operation of the aft, however, the difference 
of expence has no other effeft but to encroach upon the little ftock 
of cafli collefted by the emigrants from the fale of their property, 
and to land them on the foreign fliore worfe provided for their 
new exertions. It is fuperfluous to expofe more at large the in- 
juftice of fuch a law. It may eafily have been impofed upon the 
humanity of thofe who were wholly ignorant of the Highlands and 
the emigrations. But we cannot fo readily acq(uit them, to whom 
t\\Q circumflances ctf that country and its dillodged inhabitants 
were perfeftjy well known. 

Ill: Since emigration muft go on from the Highlands, until 
the clafs of fmall tenants is drained off, it feems defirable that the 
overflowings of our own population ihould contribute to the 
flrength and improvement of our own colonies. But from cir- 
tumltances accidentiil at firft, and perpetuated by the natural difi« 
pofition of the emigrants to follow their relations and friends 
where almoft another home was already formed, moft of the cj- 
riigratiors are'dircfted to fettlements in the United States. Dif- 
ferent diftricls cf the Highlands have different correfponding fet- 
tlements, to ^'hich their emigrants refort. The people in each 
(tiftrift have a tolerably accurate knowledge of fome particular 
fettlement, where their own connexions have gonej for the 
Highlanders diftruft all information about America that does not 
come from their own immediate connexions ; and in a mountain-p- 
pus country, intelligence feldom fpreads far beyond the valley 
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where it is firft received. Of every other .f^ttlemcnt but their 
own, the people of each di(lri£t are ufually quite ignorant, or en^ 
certain very miftaken notions 5 and, in particular, tliofe whofe 
views have been directed to the fonthem States, have received 
very gloomy impreffions -of the climate of Canada aiid the northern 
colonies. 

In Lord Selkirk's apprehension, the importance of fecuring 
thefe emigrants to our own colonies, inftead of abandoning them 
to a foreign country, is rendered more urgent by the peculiar fitu- 
ation of our northern colonies in America. In fome of them, it 
appears, fettlers, of by no means a defirable defcription in refpe£)t 
of chara£):er and principles, have intruded ^hemfelves, and are 
faft approaching to a ma^rity of numbers. Nothing would feem 
more expedient, therefore, for the prefervation of thefe colonies 
to the mother country, thaia that a iirong barrier ihould be formt* 
ed, ^ainft the contagion of American fentiments, by . a body of 
fettlers whofe manners and language are diftinft, and who inhe- 
rit antient feelings of loyalty and military valour. 

In order to induce the Highlanders to change the courfe of 
their emigrations, determined (as has been already obferved) by 
their gregarious afFeftion, fome ftrong encouragement, in Lord 
Selkirk's opinion, ought to be held out by government. The 
encouragement mud be fufficient to induce a confiderable body of 
people, connected by the ties of blood and friendfbip, to try a 
new fituation ^ and if (uch a fettlement were once conducted 
through its firft difficulties, till the adventurers felt conEdence ia 
their refources, the ofajed might be conTidered as accomplifhed^ 
It is not neceflary that the inducements ihould be continued 
longer than this. But they ought to be c^ fuch a nature as to 
fuit thofe who feel fome difficulty, from the narrownefs of their 
means, in executing their defign. We perfeftly acquiefce in 
XiOrd Selkirk's reafoning, that this might he done without incre^f- 
ang the fpirit of emigration, or rather that, upon the principles of 
human nature, it could not be done in fuch a way as to iucre<ife 
that fpirit in the leaft. 

Thefe views prefented themfelves to Lord Selkirk, upon the 
eve of the laft war. The eventful period that followed, preclud- 
ed all a£live profecution of them ^ but theifr importance remained 
deeply impreffed upon his mind, and their pradicability wa? con- 
^rmed by all his maturef reflections. On the reftoration of peace, 
jhe emigrations were recommenced with a fpirit more determined 
^id more widely diffufed than upon any former occafion. All his 
views recurred upon him, as demanding immediate attention ^ 
^d prompted him to reprefent, to fome menibers of that Admi- 
^yiUatioii^ the ueceffity of aftive interference, in order to attraft 
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the emigrants to our own dofonies. This reprefentatioa excited 
no correfporiding intereft. Unwilling to abandon the objed alto- 
gether. Lord Selkirk was led to cotifider hoMr far it mras poffibie 
for him, as an individual, to follow it Up on a mote limited fcale^ 
to the efFeft at lead of proving the prafticability of thdfoggeftidn. 
Under the affurance of a grant of wafte lands belonging to thei 
Crown, upon fuch terms Us promifed an adequate return for the 
unavoidable expences of the undertaking, he irefolved, at his own 
rifk, to try the experiment, and to engage fome of the emigrants, 
who were preparing to go to the United States, to change theii? 
deftination, and embark for our own colonies. He was given to 
underftand, that it would be more fatisfaftpry to Govfemmettt, if 
the people he had engaged were fettled in a maritime fituation, in* 
(lead of that which he had at firft in contemplation. Though by 
IK) means fatisfied that this fuggeftion wa^ founded iti juft vieMr$ 
of national policy, he felt it his duty to ^uiefccj and determin- 
A cd on making nis fettlement in rrince Edward's Ifland in thd 
Qulph of St Jiawrence. To give the experiment a fair profpe£k 
of fuccefs, he yielded to ^he neceffity of attending the colonifts 
himfelf . 

A defcription of die fettlement, the difficulties that attended 
i^t, its progrefs and final fuc^efs, forms the laft chapter pf thiai 
work. It does not admit of abridgement ; every reader muft 
have thought it too fliort. The candour v^ith which the firft obr 
ftacles are defcribfed, the pradical and profound judgment with 
which the various means and arrangemeiits appear to have been 
combined, and that tone of benevolence, without oftentation, and 

;ret thoroughly fyftematic, which pervades the whole defign, renders 
t the moft plealing and moft ufeful hiftory, that has been given 
to the worid, of Sie eftablifliment of a new colony. We fhalj 
ftiercly enumerate the leading fafts. His fettlers, to the number 
of eight hundred perfons of all ages, reached Prince Edward'si 
Ifland in A^guft 1 803 5 and the fpot felefted upon this coaft for 
the principal eftabliftiment, was almoft defert, being feparated by 
'an arm of the fe^ and an interval of feveral miles from any older 
fettlement. Before the middle of September, the people were 
difperfed upon their feparate lots, and began the cultivation of theit 
farms. The lots wer6 laid out in fuch a manner, that four ot 
five families built their houfes in a little knot together ; the dif- 
tance between the adjacent hamlets feldom exceeding a mile. 
This focial plan of fettlement, befides otheT advantages to recom- 
mend it, refembled their ftyle of living in their native country. 
They were allowed to purchafe in fee-fimple, and, to a certain 
extent, on credit ; from 50 to 100 acres were allotted to each 
family at a moderate price, but none was given gratuitoufly. 

To 
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Tb accommodate thofe who had no fuperfluity of capital, they 
were not required to pay the price in full tiU the third or fourm 
year of their poffeffion ; and, in this time, an induftrious man 
may hare it in his power to difcharge his debt out of the produce 
of the land. The fame principle was adhered to in the diftribu- 
tion of provifions ; though feveral of the poorer fettlers couid not 
go on without fupport, every affiftance they received was as a 
loan, under ftri£l: obligations of repayment with intereft. They 
formed their firft houfes upon the model of thofe of the American 
woodfmen. Before the winter fet in, they had not only lodged 
themfelve5, but made fome progrefs in cutting down the trees; 
and, upon the opening of the Spring, the land was finally pre- 
pared for the feed. In September, however. Lord Selkirk quit- 
ted the ifland, leaving the fettlement under t^ie charge of a 
faithful agent, and did not return to it till the end of the fame 
month in the following year. He found the fettlers then en* 
gaged in fecuring their narveft ; their crop of potatoes alone 
would have been Efficient for their entire fupport. Round the 
different hamlets^ the extent of land in cultivation was, at an 
average, in the proportion of two acres to each able working' 
hand. And feveral boats had been built, by means of which 
a cbnfiderable fupply.of fifli had been obtained. In the whole 
fettlement, he met but two men who fliewed the leaft appear- 
ance of defpondency. The further progrefs of thefe coionifts 
is now to be left to their own guidance. Moft of them have 
already proceeded to improve the conftruftion of their houfes, 
Jefs perhaps from a perfonal defire of better accommodation, 
than from that pride of landed property which is natural to the 
human breaft, and which, though reprefled among the Highland 
tenantry by recent circumftances, is ready to refume its fpring 
as foon as their fituation will permit. Lord Selkirk concludes 
with obferving, that no farther doubt can now be entertained of 
the praftibility of inducing the Higlanders to emigrate to our own 
colonies ; and he flatters himfelf, with great juftic^, that no imr 
material progreft has already been tnade towards this obje£t. In 
fome confiderable diftriSs, the current appears already to be decid- 
Hly turned ; and farther exertions of the fame kind might fecure 
to our North A^mex\c2Xi poffeffions all thofe among our country- 
men who cannot be retained in the kingdom. But meafures, on 
fo extenfive a fcale as might be required, can only be aceomplifli- 
ed by thofe ^p whom the interefts of the nation are particularly 
intruded. 

Such of our readers as have not yet procured the original work, 
will be much more gratified, we are fure, with the foregoing a- 
nalyfis of its contents, than if \f e h^d attempted to throw the 

general 
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f[eneral difcuffio^ into a form of our own. Nor io we find our- 
elves provided with any remarks that we can venture to fubjoin, 
either by way of criticifm or confirmation. The author has un- 
folded his reafonings with fo much perfpicuity, that it would be 
difficult to lend them additional ftrength by any farther illuftra- 
tions ; and in fpite of all omx vigilance, we caimot find an excep- 
tion to any of the general doftrines which he has collaterally in- 
terweaved into his argument. There are, indeed, very few fpe- 
cimens of political inveftigation, more nearly approaching to ab- 
folute certainty in its conclufion, than that by which he has de- 
duced the impolicy of attempting, by law, to prevent or to re- 
gulate fuch emigrations, as thofe which have proceeded from the 
Highlands. 

Confidering the book in this afpeft, it appears to us to poflefs 
a permanent value, beyond the effeft it is calculated to produce 
in enlightening our own Government refpefting the nature of this 
aftual crifis. Other parts of our own empire yet remain to un- 
dergo k fimilar change, and other countries in the world 5 at lead, 
all other countries that are deftined to improve, and that include 
a fufficLent extent of territory for the various branches of produc- 
tive oeconomy. Wherever cultivation may be heightened by the 
invefting of new capital, the minute fubdivifion of land will be 
fwept away for farmers of a different race ; and wherever the ex- 
tended territory of a thriving nation is diVerfified by a range of 
mountains, thefe will at length be appropriated to pafture walks. 
The particulars, therefore, which Lord Selkirk has related in the 
liiflory of the Highlands, may be regarded as the defcription of 
a general change; for which, in all fuch countries, legiflators 
pught to be prepared, that they may not, like our Englifh ftates* 
men of old, even Sir Thomas More and Lord Bacon, miftake, as 
fymptoms of decay and devaftation, the movements aftiially oc- 
cafioned by the growth of wealth, enterprize, and induftry. In 
^his refpefl:, we confider Lord Selkirk as having contributed a 
new article, very nearly finiihed in its form, to the general ele- 
ments of political adminiftration, and as having caft li^t on one 
of the mod intricate parts of the fcience of oeconomy, that in 
■jvhich the theory of wealth and the theory of population are e^^r 
amined in connexion. 
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Art. XiV. T^he Wcrh of Edmund Spenfer y in Eight Volumes^ 
with the principal 11 I ttf rations of various Commentators : To 
ffjuhich are addcdy Notes ^ fome Account of the Life of Spenfer^ 
and a Glojfarial and other Indexes. By the Reverend Henry 
John Todd, M A. F. A. S. London. Publifters, F. C. & 
J. Rivington, T, Payne, Cadell & Davies, and R. H. Evans. 
180C. ' ' y ,-^ ' / i - / / 

A COMPLETE and refpeftable edition of Spenfer's works, has 
•^^ been long a deftderatum in Englifh literature. Indeed, to 
what purpofe do our antiquaries purchafe at high rates, and per- 
ufe, at the coft of ftil! more valuable leifure and labour, the trea- 
fures of the black letter, which, in themfelves, have ufually fo 
very little to repay their exertions ? Surely, the only natural and 
proper ufe of the knowledge thus acquired, is to throw light, as 
well upon our early literature, as on the manners and language of 
our anceflors, by re-editing and explaining fuch of our ancient 
authors as have fufFered by the change of both. Amongft thefe, 
3penfer mud ever be reckoned one of the moft eminent ; for no 
author, perhaps, ever poflefled and combined, in fo brilliant a de- 
gree, the requifite qualities of a poet. Learned, according to* 
the learning of his times, his erudition never appears to load or 
incumber his powers of imagination ; but even the fiftions of 
the claflics, worn out as they are by the ufe of every pedant, be- 
come frefli and captivating themes, when adopted by his fancy, 
and accommodated to his plan. If that plan has now become to 
the reader of riper years fomewhat tedious and involved, it muft 
be allowed, on the other hand, that from Cowley downwards, 
every youth of imagination has been enchanted with the fplendid 
legends of the Faery Queen. It was therefore with pleafure that 
we turned to the examination of a work, v/hich promifed to recal 
the delightful fenfations of our earlier ftudies ; and if we have 
been in fome refpefts difappointed in the perufal, we do not im- ' 
pute it altogether to want of diligence or accuracy on the part 
of Mr Todd, whofe commentary, fo far as it goes, is in both re- 
fpefts commendable. In the Life of Spenfer, which is the long- 
eft fpecimen of original compofition, he has brought forward fe- 
veral new fafts, and evinced a laudable anxiety to throw light 
upon the ftory, by comparifon of dates, and inveftigation of con- 
temporary documents. The refult of his labours is ftated in fo 
modeft a manner, as ought, in fome degree, to difarm,thf harfh- 
nefs of criticifm. He himfelf terms it * a very humble account 
of the life of Spenfer, drawn from authentic records, the curio- 
sity and importance of which, will, I trutt, be admitted by the 
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liberal and candid as an apology for the want of Inograj^ical ele- 
gance. ' It is, however, our duty to point out fome defefts in 
the plan of this Memoir, by avoiding which, we apprehend, much 
might have been added to its perfpicuity and elegance, without 
the leaft derogation from its authenticity. 

The events of Spenfcr's earlier life are, in fome meafure, extradi- 
cd from a correfpondence betwixt the poet and Gabriel Harvey, 
the fame againft whom Naih wrote the fatire, well known among 
colleftors, entitled, * Have with you to Saffiron-Walden, or Ga- 
briel Harvey's Hunts up. ' It was highly meritorious in Mr Todd 
to perufe thefe letters, and to confider them as proper materials 
for his biography. But we are difpofed to blame him, firft, be- 
caufe he has not republiflied an entire copy of this curious corref- 
pondence, which was of fo much importance to the matter in 
hand \ and, fecondly, becaufe, inftead of printing the letters as 
an appendix to the life, he has thruft large extrads from them in- 
to the midft of his own narrative. Nothing, indeed, in our opi- 
nion, could have a more confufed and inelegant effed than this 
medley of narrative and quotation. The biographer fliould al- 
ways uudy to give his work the appearance of continuity. He 
may, and ought to refer diftindlly to the fources of his informa- 
tion 'y and where there is doubt, the words of the original docu- 
ments may be fubjoined in a note to juftify his inference ; but the 
text ought to be exprefled hiftorically, and in the language of the 
author himfelf. It is extremely awkward to jump from the words 
of the narrator into thofe of Spenfer, and has, befides, the efie£l 
of making one part of the memoir bear a great difproportion to 
the other. For the letter- writer fpends much more time in dif- 
cufling the matter, then immediatly before him, than the biographer 
has probably an opportunity of beftowing upon incidents of much 

S cater importance. Nevcrthelefs, although thefe letters are thus 
ruft upon our hands in a diforderly manner, the extrafts have 
afforded us amufement, and give room, as we have already hinted, 
to regret that they had not been printed feparately, with fuch ex^ 
planatory notes as Mr Todd's refearches fuggeftcd. We perceive 
from thence, that Spenfer had bufied himfelf in the fruitlefs and 
unharmonious taik of verfifying as it was then called^ that is, of 
compofing Englifti verfes according to the Latin profody. He 
feems^ at the fame time, to have been fully fenfible of the diffi- 
culty of the attempt, and we wonder at his perfeverance, after the 
humour with which he defcribes its effects. 

* I like your b(e Englifhe Hexameters fo exceedingly well, that I 
alfo enure my penoe foroetimc in that kinde : whyche I fynd indeede, 
^8 I have heard you often defende in worde, neither fo harde nor fo 
harihe, that it will eaiily and falrely yeelde it felfe to oure moother 
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tongue. For the onely, or chiefeft bardnefTey whycbe feemeth» is 10 
the accente ; whyche fometiixie gapeth, and as it were yawneth ilfavour^ 
cdly ; comming (horte of that it (houldy and fometime exceeding th( 
meafure of the nunaber, as in Carpenter^ the middle Tillable being ufed 
fhorte in fpeache, when it (hall be read long in verfcy feemeth like a 
lame goiling, that draweth one legge after hir : and Heaven^ beeiag 
ufed fhorte as one fillable when it is in verfe, ftretched out with a dia£ 
tole, is like a lame dogge that holdes up one legge. But it is to be. 
wonne with cuftome, and rough words muft be fubdued with ufe. For^ 
why a God's name may not we, as elfe the Greekes, have the k,mg* 
dofife of our owne language, and meafure our accentes by the foundei 
rcferving the quantitie to the vcrfc ? Loc here I let you fee my old9 
ufe of toying in rymes, turned into your artificial ftraigbtneffe of vcrfi; 
by this Tetrqfiicon. I befeech you tell me your fancie, without pa^ci^ 
aduie. ; 

Se^ yee the Uindefoulded pretie god, that feathered archer. 

Of lovers miferics which maketh his bloodie game ? 
Wotc ye why his moother with a veale hath covered his face ? 
Tnifte me, lead he my Loove happely chaunce to beholde. ' — 

Vol. I. p. xxxiv— «v. 

We could hardly have fufpefted Spenfcr, the marfhallcd march 
of whofe ftanza is in general fo harmonious, of drilling the ftub* 
bom and unmanageable words of the Engliih language into fuch 
ftrange doggreL The verfes are truly * lame and o'crburthened, 
and (creaming their wretchcdnefs. ' 

From another paffage in this correfpondence, the young poet 
may learn how little he ought to rely upon the tafte even of the 
ableft counfeUor, Harvey was a fcholar, and, in fome fenfe, eveo 
a poet \ he was moreover Spenfer's long approved andjingular good 
yriVW ; . neverthelefs, Gabriel had the aifurance to write the fol- 
lowing libel upon the Faery Queen, for the conceited pedantry 
of which he deferves a worfe Hunts up than was played him by 
Naflie. 

«< In good faith 1 had once againe nigh forgotten your Faerie ^ueenez 
howbeit, by good chaunce I have nowe fent hir home at the lafte, nei- 
ther in better nor worfe cafe than I founde hir. And muft yon, of 
neceflitie, have my judgement of hir in deede ? To be plaine ; I amr 
voyde of al judgement, if your * nine Comadies^ whcreunto, in imitation 

of 

* " It is to be lamented, " fays Mr Cooper Walker in a letter to 
me [Mr Todd], «* that Spenfcr's nine Comedies^ fo much extolled by 
Harvey, are loli. It is fuppofed they were not dramatic poems, but a 
feries of lines, in nine divifiohs, like the Teares of the Mufef^ and that to 
each divifion was given the denomination of Comedy; the author uiin^ 
that term in the wide fen£c in which it was employed by JDaote, Boc- 
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of Herodotus, you give the names of the Nine Mufes, (and in one mang 
fanfie not unworthily,) come not neercr Arioftocs Comadies^ cyther for 
the finencfTc of plaufible elocution, or the rareneffe of poetical invent ioij, 
than that Elvtfb ^eene doth to his Orlando Furhfo; which, notwith- 
ftanding, ycu wil nccdes feeme to emulate, and hope to overgo, as you 
flatly profeffed yourfelf in one of your laft Letters. Befides that, you 
know it hath bene the ufual praAife of the n[K>ft exquifite and odde 
wittes in all nations, and fpecially in Italhy rather to fhewe and advauncc 
themfelves that way than any other ; as namely, ihofe three dyfcourfing 
heads, Bibiena, Machiavel, and Aretii>e, did, (to let Bembo and Ariof- 
to pafFe,) with the great admiration and wonderment of the whole 
countrey ; being indeede reputed matchable in all points, both for con- 
ceyt of witte and eloquent decyphcring of matters, either with Arifto- 
phanes and Menander in Greek, or with Plautus and Tereoce in Latin, 
or with any other in any other tong. But I wil not ftand greatly with 
you in your owne matters. If fo be the Faerie ^eent be fairer in your 
trie than the Nine Mufes, and Hobgoblin runoe away with the garland 
from Apollo ; marke what I faye ; and yet 1 will not fay that [which] 
I thought ; but there an end for this once, and fare you wcM till God, 
or fome good Aungell, putte you in a better mind* " p. xlv. xlyi. 

There is another circumftance which gives Mr Todd's life of 
Spenfer a more clumfy and ungainly appearance than the matter 
itfelf really deferves. It has been obferved long ago, that the 
hiftory of an author is the hiftory of his works ; and, therefore, 
Mr Todd has, with great propriety, regularly recorded the vari- 
ous publications of his author, in the order in which they were 
given to the world. But, from a want of arrangement, not pe- 
culiar to this editor, he has uniformly appended to his notices of 
thefe publications, a variety of circumftances, illuftrative of their 
contents, which properly make no part of Spenfer's life, al- 
though they ought to have teen introduced as notes upon his 
writings. It certainly is not always eafy to feparate exactly the 
department of the biographer from that of the commentator 5 but 
it is obvious, that to interrupt the narrative, by notes critical and 
illuftratory, muft neceflarily deflroy the effeft of both. To thefc. 
preliminary obfervations, which afFcft rather the manner than 
the matter of Mr Todd's memoir, we fubjoin the leading inci- 
dents of Spenfer's life, as they have been illuftrated by his 
jnduftry. 

• The 



cacio, and other early Italian writers. But I think the words of Har« 
vey are declfive in regard to the form>of thefe pieces. F<^r the Comedies 
cf Arlofto, to which he compares the Comedies of Sptnfer, add to 
which he thinks they come fo near^ are regular dramas; as arc the Co- 
medies of -Bibiena, MachiavclH, an^ Aretioo, with which he clalfet 
them; " 
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The fame of this poet, however ^reat during his lifetime, 
fcems to have excited no inquiry into his parentage. He him- 
felf informs us that he was born in 

' • metry London, my moft kindly nurfe, 

That to me gave this life's iirft native fource, 

Though from another place I take my name^ 

A houfe of ancient fame. ' 
But although Spenfer alludes repeatedly to his gentle birth, 
and claims kindred with feveral perfon-s of rank, his parents are 
entirely unknown ; a circumftance which Mr Todd, in begin- 
ning his life, pafles over without commentary. It appears from 
a pafTage in one of the fonnets, that the Chriftian name of his 
mother was Elizabeth j and this is all we know of the matter. 
The birth of the poet is conjectured to have taken place about 
1553 ; but the firft event of his life which has been afcertained, 
is his admiffion as a fizer of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge 1569^ 
where he acquired the degree of Bachelor and Mailer of Arta 
in 1572-3 & K76. Here commenced his intimacy with Ga- 
briel Harvey. He feems to have been difappointed, either in 
his views of a feJlowfhip, or of fome other academical diHinc- 
tion, which has not prevented his gratitude to his aima mater 
from breaking forth in his account of the Ouze, who 

• ■ dotb by Huntingdon and Cambridge flit ; 

My mother Cambridge, whom, as with a crown, 

He doth adorn, and is adorned of it. 
With many a gentle mufe, and many a learned wit. ' 
From the Univerfity, Spenfer feems to have retired to Tom€ 
friends in the north. Of the caufe of his journey, or his occu- 
pation while with them, we have no record. Here he com^* 
pofed, befides lefler poems, the Shepherd's Calendar ; a work 
which, in fome places, exhibits a beautiful model of paftoral 
poetry, and, in others, that turn for allegorizing and moraliz- 
ing two meanings in the fame tale, which afterwards gave rife 
to the Faery Queen. 

It is fuppofed that fome paiTages in thefe poems, of a nature 
rather political than paftoral, particularly a warm eulogium on 
Archbifhop Grendal, drew down upon our author the wrath of 
xht great Burleigh ; the eflFefts of which, although deprecated 
by openfer, and exaggerated perhaps by former biographers^ 
certainly continued to attend him through his life. It was ia 
vain he afcribed to a commentary of the Blatant Beaft Slander^ 
that conftrudlion of his poetry which had drawn on him * a 
mighty Peer's difpleafure :* It was in vain that, among th^ 
worthies of Elizabeth's court, to whom he addrefled feparate 
fonnets with his Faery Queen, he diftinguiflied Borkigh by the 

moft 
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ittoft flattering {train of adulation. We find» from repeated 
pafiages in his workSi that his offence Was never forgotten or 
forgiven. Bat the Shepherd's Calendar^ although unfortunate 
in making our poet one powerful and inveterate enemy, fccured 
him many a£tive and diftinguifiied friends. Its fame Was the 
means of introducing him to the friendfliip of Sir Philip Sidney, 
and to that of Leicefter ; a more powerful, if lefs difcerning 
patron. The latter received Spenfer into his houfe, though in 
what capacity does not precifely appear j perhaps in order to 
facilitate the compofition of the Stemmata Dudleiana^ an account 
of the Earl's genealogy, with which Spenfer appears to have been 
bulled in 1580. At this time the poet was alfo engaged with 
his Faery Queen, with the Dying Pellican, with the Vifions, 
which he afterwards publifhed in a more correft (hape, and 
fundry lefs important labours. About July in the fame year, 
he received, doubtlefs through the patronage of Lord Leicefter, 
the honourable appointment of Secretary to Arthur Lord Grey, 
then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he held till 
Lord Grey's return to England in 1582. Spenfer appears to 
have been fincerely attached to this nobleman, whom he has 
diftinguifhed in his Faery Queen under the chara^er of Arthe- 
gal, or Juftice. Lord Grey's courfe with the Irifli was that of 
feverity, for excefs of which he feems to have been recalled to 
England. Hence Spenfer defcribejB Arthcgal, when returning 
from the adventure of fuccouring Irene, as leaving his work un* 
finifhed. 

* But, ere he could reform it thoroughly. 
He through occafion was called away 
To Faery Court, that of neceffity 

His courfe of juftice he wad forced to ftty. * 
On his return, the viftorious knight is attacked by Envy, by 
Detra£lion, and by the Bl^ant Beaft, or Slander, who railed 
againft him ; 

* Saying that he had, with unmanly guile 
And foul abuion, both his honour blent. 

And that bright fword, the fword of juftiee, lent. 
Had ftained, wkh reproachful cruelty. 
In guiklefs blood of many an innocent* 
As for Graodtorto, him with treacherie 
And traines having furpri£ed, he foully did to die. ' 
This laft accufation is refened by Upton to Lord Grey's put- 
ixng to death the Spaniards who held out the fort of Smerwick 
a£ter they bad furretidered to him at difcretibn ; which * fharp 
execution ' Spenfer has juftified at more length in his State oJF 
Ireland. After the recal of Lord Grey, the poet's fervices in th^ 

ftate. 
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(late, and perhaps alfo his poetical fame, was rewarded by the 
grant of the caftle of Kilcohnan in the county of Girk, and 
3028 acres ont of the forfeited eftate of the Earl of Defmond. 
Mr 'todd has copied, from Smith's Hiftory of the County of 
Cork, the following interefting account of our pofet's refidence 
npon this property, during the happieft period of his life. 

" Two miles north-weft of Donenule is Kilcolman, a ruined caftle 
of the Earls of Defmond ; but more celebrated for being the refidence 
of the immortal Spenfer, where he compofed his divine poem, The 
Faerie ^ueerte. The caftle is now sdmoft level with the ground. It 
was fituated on the north fide of a fine lake, in the midft of a vaft plain^ 
teftiiinated to the eaft by the county of Waterford mountains ; Bally- 
Uowra hills to the n9rth, or, as Spenfer terms them, the mountains of 
Mole ; Nagle mountains to the ^outh $ and the mountains of. Kerry tO' 
the weft. It commanded a view of above half of the breadth of Ire- 
land $ and muft have been, when the adjacent uplands were wooded, a 
mpft pleafant and romantic fituation ; horn whence, 00 doubt, Spen- 
ier drew feveral parts of the fcenery of his poem. The river Mulla». 
which he more than once has introduced in his poems, ran throng his 
grounds. '' Here, indeed, the poet has defcribed binfifelf, as keeping 
his flock under the foot of the mountain Mole, amongft the cooly (hades 
of green alders, by the (hore of Mulla ; smd charmii^ his oaten pipe 
(as his cuftom was) to his £cIIow fhepherd-fwains^ ' Life, p. 1. ii« 

We are here tempted to copy two ftanaas, deferiptive of Spen- 
fer's tranquil retreat, and containing, efpecially the firft, th($ 
mod happy imitation oi the rieh and artful melody of his veriif}<* 
- cation. 

^ Avtrake, ye weft winder, through the lonely dale. 
And Fancy to thy &erie bower betake ; 
Even now with babii* fipHhnefr breather the gale» 
Dimpling with dikenie wing the ftilly lake i 
Through the pale willows oulteridg whifpers writer 
And evening^ comes with lodks bedi^pC with dew ; 
On Defmond's ndoulderiiig turttets<il<>wly (hsdce 
The trembling rie-grafs and the hare*beU blew ) 
And ever and anon fair Midla'l plaints^ renew. 

« O for the nuneleile pew^r to ftrike mine eare^ 
The power of charm by Naiads once pollK^ft i 
Melodious Mulla 1 when MX oft while eare 
Thy gliding numbers foothed the gentle breft 
Of haplefTe Spenfer^ long with woes oppreft. 
Long with the drowzie patron^s fmiler oecoyed^ 
Till in thy iha^s^ no more vrith cares diftreft^ 
No more with painful, anxious hopes acdbyed, 
The iSabbath of his life the mild good man enjoyed. * 
The delight of thefe halcyoit days was enhanced by a vifit whicti 
Sir Walter Raleigh made to his eftates in our author's rieinity 
TOJU m. NO. ij. O in 
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in 1589. To the criticifm of the Shepherd of the Otean>. as. 
Spenfer elfewhere termed hrm, the poet fubmitted fuch books 
of the Faery Queen as he had then finiftied 5 and was deter- 
mined, by his ardent approbation, immediately to prepare them' 
for the prefs. For this purpofe, he accompanied Sir Walter 
in his return to England ; and in 1590> the three firft books, 
of this beautiful poem were given to the world. The author of 
a romantic poem did not remain long unrewarded in the romany 
tic court or Elizabeth. The Earl of Eflex, who replaced, as- 
the flower of chiralryv the amiable Sidney, was now added to 
Spenfer's former patrons ; and, under their aufpices, our poet re- 
ceived from Queen Elizabeth a penfion of 50I. yearly; and per- 
haps the lift of laureate dulnefs has fome title to be illuminated 
by the name of Spenfer. Some farther advantages, probably a 
permanent eftablifhment in Britain, appear to have been unfuc- 
cefsfully folieited by our author 5 for the ftriking lines, defcribing^ 
the miferies of a fuitor for courl favour^ have been always under*- 
ilood to refer to^ his- own difappointnients. 

* Full littte knowcft thou that haft not tridcj. 
What hell it is in fuing long to bide: 
To lofe good days- that might be better fpent ^.. 
To wafte long nights m penfive difcontent ; 
To fpeed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and forrow 5 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peere's ;r 
To hjwre thy afking,. yet wait many years ;- 
To frett thy foal with crofles and with cares ; • 

To eat thy heart through comfortlefs defpairs f 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to ronne j 
To fpend^ to give, to want to be undone. * 

Mother Hubhard*s Tale. 
In the fame fetire and elfewhere^ Spenfer has not hefitated to 
kunch the dajts of his fatire agaioft his powerful enemy Lord 
Burleigh. After the publication of the Faery Queen in 1590, 
Spenfer feems to have returned to Ireland-, where he was foon 
after married. The progrcfs of his paflion and its feccefs is ce- 
lebrated in his fonnete and Epithahimion. Mr Todd fuppofes 
tiiis happy event to have taken place m 1594. The furname of 
the beautiful Elizabeth ha^ efcaped the refearches of the biogra- 
pher. In the year 1595, to omit leffer particulars, the next three 
books of the Faery Queen made their appearance. Thei"e is an 
unauthorifed ftory toldBy Sir James Ware, that about this time 
Spenfer had written, the remaining fix cantos of that beautiful 
poem, which were afterwards loft by the carelefsnefs of his fer-^ 
vant in pafling from Ireland. But it appears much more proba- 
bly 
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ble, tKat the work was never completed by the author/ efpecialljr 
when we confider how long he had dwelt upon the firft three 
tooks. It is too certain, that if any fragments, excepting j^hc two 
cantos of * Mutabilitie, ' did ever exift, they are entirely loft to the 
yorld, and were probably deftroyed in the wreck of our author's 
fortune, when his houfe was pillaged by the rebels. Spenfer vi- 
fited England in 1596, when he appears to have prefented to the 
C^een and her minifters his View of the State of Ireland j which, 
probably induced Elizabeth to recommend him to the ofTice of 
fherifFof Cork, by a letter dated in September 1598. But, in 
Oftober following, Tyrone, who had been long in arms, obtained 
that fignal viftory over Sir Henry Bagnol, marflial of Ireland,, 
which was long after remembered by the name of the Defeat of 
Blackwater. . He inftantly fummoned his fecret confederates ia 
Munfter to imitate him. in afTailing the fenglifh fettlers. The call 
was obeyed ; and the infurredlion, like thofe we have had the 
misfortune id witnefs in later times, broke out with the irrcfiftible 
fury of a volcano, At the head of the Munfter rebels was James 
Fitzthomas tferaldine, titular Earl of Defmond. It was natural 
that he arid his followers fliould be inflamed with the moft bitter 
indignation againft * the Englifti Undertakers, ^ as they were call- 
ed, to whom ^ the forfeited eftates of the Gerald ines had beea 
f ranted after Defmond's war. * And to fpeak truth, ' fays Fynes 
lorrifon, who had the beft accefs to know the fa<9:, * Munfter. 
undertakers were in great part caufe of this defe£iion, and of 
their own fatal miferies. For, whereas they ftiould have built 
caftles, and brought over colonies of Engliih, and have admittea 
no Irifli tenant, but only Englilh, thefe^ and like covenants were 
in no part performed by them. Of whom the men of beft qua- 
lity never came over, but made profit of the land 5 others brought 
ho more' Engliih than their own families ; and all entertained Iriflx 
fervants and tenants^ which were now the firft to betray them. 
If the covenants had been kept by them, they themfelves nfiight 
have made two thoufand able men ; whereas, the Lord Prefident 
could not find above two hundred of Englifti birth amongft them^ 
when the rebels firft entered the province. Neither did thefe 
gentle undertakers make any refiftance to the rebels ; but left 
their dwellings, and fled to walled towns ; yea, when there was 
fuch danger in flight, as greater could not have been in defending 
their own, whereof many of them had woful experience, being 
furprifed with their wives aqd families in flight. ' We have been 
full in our account of this infurre£tion, becaufe Mr Todd has not 
thought proper to explain to his readers, either the nature of the 
grants to the Munfter undertakers, of whom Spenfer was one^ 
©r the progrefs of the Thfurredion, by which our author was fo 
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great a fuffcrcr. Indeed, he has always fubftituted Tyron/s re- 
bellion for that of De/mond, with dubious propriety, fincc that 
branch of the rebellion by which Spenfer fufFered, is allowed to 
have burft forth in Oflober 1598 v which is true of the Munfter 
infurreftion, but not of the original war of Tyrone, which had 
already raged in Ulfter for feveral years^ Spenfer, who held the 
caille and eftate of Kilcoknan, an ancient appanage of the Ge- 
laldines^ who had been clerk of council for the province, and 
who, in his View of Ireland* had advifed that future lieutenants 
fliould foUow the exaniple of the fevere and inflexible Grey, had 
fittle mercy to hope from the rebels. Accordingly, he fled with 
precipitation, — fuch precipitation, that an infant cnUd of the poet's- 
appears to have been left behind, who periibed when the rebels 
burned his caftle. He arrived in London in mifery and indi- 
gence. The bounty of EflTex, and of his other friends, might 
fave him from the extremity of poverty ; but, in proportion as 
the fuflFerers under a calamity are numerous, relief becomes more 
difficult, and individual diftrefs is regarded with lefs commifera- 
tion. Spenfer never fubdued the impreflions of forrow and mis- 
fortune. He died of a broken heart at London in January iS99- 
And here we cannot but feverely cenfure the late laureate, who 
may be almoft faid to have falfificd a pafiage of Drummond of 
Bawthornden, in order to countenance an idea which he had 
taken up, that Spenfer died in Ireland. * He vras buried at the 
expence of his munificent patron the Earl of Eflex. Hia melan- 
choly fate is thus commemorated by Phineas Fletcher. 
* Witnefe our Colin, whom, though all the Graces 
And all the Mufes loved ; whofe well-taugbt (ong 
Parnaflus' felf and Glorian embraces, 
And all the learned and all the fhepherd throng ;, 
Yet all his hopes were crofled, all fnita denyed, 
Difcouraged, Scorned, his writings vilifyed. 
Poorly, poor man, he lived ;. poorly, poor man, he died. 

And 



* * Spenfer himfclf, ^ fays Mr Warton, < died in Ireland^ in the 
mod wretched condition, amid the defolations of the rebellion in Mun^ 
fler ; as appears from the following curious anecdote in Drummond, 
who has left us the heads of a convcTfation between himfelf and Ben 
Jonfon. " B, Jonfon told me that Spenfer*8 goods were robbed by the 
IriHr in Defmond's rebellion ; his houfe, and a little child of his burnt^ 
and he and his wife nearly efcaped j that he afterwards died in King- 
flrect [Dublin)^ by abfolute want of bread. *' Now, it does not appear 
from the paiiai^e quoted, that Spenfer died in Ireland, becaufe Dublin^ 
.' • jnly word referring to that kingdom i» tfie whole paffage, has bce» 
• :.. -. -» i by the laureate hirafclf. 
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* And had not that great Hart * ^whofe honoured head^ 
AJtif lies full low) pitied thy woeful plight. 

There hadll thou lain, unwept, unburied, 
Unbleft, nor graced with any common rite : 
Yet thou fhalt live when thy great foe fliall fink 
Beneath his mountain tomb, whole i^e (hall iUnk, 
And Time his blacker name ihall blurr with blacked ink. 

* Oh let the Iambic Mufe revenge that wrong, 
Which cannot dumber in thy fiieels of lead : 
Let thy abuied honour cry as long 

As there be quills to write or eyes to read. 
On his rank name kl thine own votes be turned, 
** Oh may that man that liath the Mufes fcomed, 
** Alive nor dead be ever of a Mufe adorned. '* 

We have thus made a brief analyfis of Todd's Life of Spencer, 
which is the principal portion of original matter contributed to 
this edition by the editor. The Memohr, in point .pf ftyle, is of 
a dry, fober, and fleepy caft : elegance has not perhaps been aim- 
ed at ; certainly it has not been attained. 

To the Life is fubjoined a lift of the editions of Spenfer, and 
of his profefled imitators. To the latter might have been added 
the unknown author of the Battle of the Sexes, an allegorical 
poem, in the manner of Spenfer, which, though now forgotten, 
contains fome very ftriking pafTages. 

The edition of the poems themfelves is publiflied ^^an notis va-- 
riorum ; fo that inftead of extrafting from his predeceffors' la- 
bours their fpirit and eflence, Mr Todd has overlaid poor Spenfer 
with the unfeleded mafs of their commentaries in addition to 
his own ; and, after all, we are much afraid the text is, in many 
inftances, rather burthened than ailifted. In fa£t> as no author 
deferved the commentary of a kindred fpirit fo much as Spenfer^ 
we are greatly furprifed that the talk has not been long fince 
undertaken by fome perfon better qualified than Upton, Hughes, 
Church, or even Tom Warton himfelf. As none merits, fo per- 
haps few Englifli authors fo much require, the affiftance of a (kiU 
ful commentator. The plan of the Faery Queen is much more 
involved than appears at firft fight to a corpmon reader. Spenfer 
himfelf has intimated this in his letter to Sir Walter Raleigh pre- 
fixed to the poem. For he there mentions, that he has often a 

O 3 general 



,* EfTex defcribed by his cognizance* Thus again Fletcher fays of 
Queen Elifabeth, 

* But ah, no joy her dying heart contented. 

Since (be a dear Deer's fide unwilling rented, 
Whofe death fhe all too late, too much lamented^ * 
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general and particular intention, as when he figures, under Glo- 
riana, the general abftraft idea of glory, but alfo the particular 
living perfon of Queen Elizabeth. This * continued allegory or 
dark conceit, ' therefore, contains, befides the general allegory 
ox moral, many particular and minute allufions to perfons and e- 
yents in the court of Queen Elizabeth, as well as to points of 
general hiftory. The ingenuity of a commentator would have 
been moft ufefully employed in decyphering what, * for avoiding 
of jealous opinions and mifconftrucftions, * our author did not 
chufe to leave too open to the contemporary reader. But although 
every thing belonging to the reign of the Virgin Queen carries 
with it a fecret charm to Engliflimen, no. commentator of the 
Faery Queen has taken the trouble to go very deep into thofe an- 
nals, for the purpofe of illuftrating the fecret^ and, zs i t \^e, 
cfoter ic allufions of Spenfer's poem. Upton is the only one who 
Jias pointed outTbme of thefe relations and allufions ; but he ha^ 
neither been fulficiently particular, nor is the low vulgar familia- 
rity of his ftyle a fit accompaniment to the lofty verfe of Spenfer, 
Church and Hughes both remain in the court of the Gentiles; 
and the prefent worthy commentator adds little to th^ir labours, 
lave a few crumbs of verbal criticifm. We fear they have veri- 
fied the faying of Hamlet, that a knavifh fpeech fleeps in a fdolifli 
ear. Thofe political inuendos which Spenfer wrapt up in myf- 
tery and allegory, may even remain like unexpounded oracles, for 
all the light thefe learned gentlemen can throw upon them. They 
have not even followed the clue thrown out by Upton. As for 
the late laureate, it is well known that he could never follow a 
clue of any kind. With a head abounding in multifarious lore, 
and a mind unquelHonably imbued with true poetic fire, he 
wielded that molt fatal of all implements to its pofleflbr, a pen 
fo fcaturient and unretentive, that we think he himfelf muft have 
been often aftonifhed, not only at the extent of his lucubrations, 
but at their total and abfolute want of connexion with the fubjeflb 
he had afligned to himfelf. Thus, inftead of a hiftory of poetry, 
lie prefented the world with three huge volumes of mingled and 
indigefted quotations and remarks, in which the reader, like the 
ancient alchemifts in their refearches, is fure to meet every thing 
but what he is feeking for. Had Mr Warton, therefore, fat 
down to explain tlie political allufions of Spenfer, he would pro- 
bably have commenced with an erudite hiftory of Croefus, king of 
Lydia. So ufelefs are parts and erudition, when not directed fo- 
Berly and fteadily to the illuftration of the point in hand. It 
may be expeSed that we (hould produce fome examples of the 
crimes of omiflion imputable to Mr Todd and his predeceflbrs. 
' The Red-Ci;ofs Knight, in the obvigus and general interpreta- 

' tlOD, 
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tion, fignifies, * Holinefs ; ' or, the perfeftion of the Spiritual 
Man in Religion. But, in the political and particular fenfc, the 
adventures of St George bear a peculiar and obvious^ , though 
not an uniform, reference to the hiftory of the Church of England 
as eftabliflied by Queen Elizabeth. Thus, we find the orthodox 
church, in its earlier hiftory, furmounting the herefies of the 
Arians, and many others ; as the Red-Crofs Knight, while ani- 
mated by the ^oice of Una or Truth, deftroys the monfter Error 
and her brood. Again, he defeats Sans Foy, but falls into the 
fnares of Duefla, the leman of the vanquished knight. Thujs 
the Church, in the reign of Conftantine, triumphed over Paganifm, 
but was polluted hy Error in confequence of its acceffion to 
temporal fovereignty. Hence its purity was affefted by thofe 
vites which are defcribed as inhabiting the houfe of Pride 5 and, 
becoming altogether relaxed in difcipline, the church was com- 
pelled to fubmit to the domination of the Pope. Thefe events 
are diftin£lly figured out in the imprifonment of the Red-Cro& 
Knight in the Caftle of Orgoglio, and* in Dueffa's afluming the 
trappings and feven-headed palfrey of the Whore of Babylon* 
Here the poet alfo fcems dinily to have fliadowed forth what was 
not too plainly to be named — the perfecution in the days of Queea 
Mary. 

* But all the floor {too filthy to be told) 

With blood of giiiltlcfs babes and innocents true, 
• Which there were flain as fheep out of the fold. 

Defiled was, that dreadful was to view ; 
And facrcd afhes over it was ftrowed new. ' 
The conqueft of Orgoglio and Duefl!a do therefore plainly figure 
> forth the downfal of Popery in England, as the enlargement of 
the Red-Crofs Knight fignifies thq freedom of the JProteftant 
Church, happily accompliflied by the acceflSon of Queen Elizabeth. 
Yet thefe obvious inferences have cfcaped the commentators of 
Spcnfer. 

The aiFeftion of Timias for Belph?ebe, is. allowed, on all hands, 
to allude to Sir Walter Raleigh's pretended admirarion of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and his difgrace, on account of a lefs platonic intrigue 
with the daughter of Sir Nicolas Throgmorton, together with his 
reftoration to favour^ are plainly pointed out in the fubfequent 
events. But no commentator has noticed the beatitiful infinuation 
by which the poet points out the error of his friend, and of his 
friend's wife. Timias finds Amoret in the arms of Corflambo, 
or fenfual paffion ; he combats the nK)nfter unfuccefsfully, and 
wounds the lady in his arms. We have not time to go through 
many other minute circumftances alluding to the hiftory and in- 
tjrigues of Queen Elizabeth's reign. Many of them are noticed in 
|J^ton'5 notes 5 but, we think, without lufficiently detailing th« 

4 authorities 
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authorities on which he grounds. his explanation. Tbp -fiery fpirit 
of the unfortunate Earl of Weftmoreland is detefted under the 
perfonage of Blandamour, fickle both in friendfliip iand in love, 
and eafily heated into brawls, even when an exile in the Prince of 
Parma's court * ; of which, the inftance in the note might with 
propriety have been quoted. Mr Todd has, however, added no^ 
thing to what Upton has done, in explanation of Spepfer's hifto* 
rical allufions, ' although that poet himfelf hath told us, 
■ Of faery lond yet 'f he ,more inquire, 
By certain figns, here fet in fundry place, 
He may it find ; nc let hioi then admire, , 
But yield his fenfe to be too blunt and bafe. 
That note without a hound fine. footing trace. * 
But there is another, and perhaps ftill more interefting fource 
pf inquiry, opened by the perufal of Spenfer's poem. We allude 
to the ftate of Italian literature at tne period when he wrote. 
That country had awakened from the fleep of barbarous ignorance, 
at leafl three centuries before the reft of Europe ; and had already 
jdecorated, with claffical imagery and allufions, many a ftory of 
Gothic origin. It would be neceflary to plunge deep into the 
hiftory of tneit poetry, to explain the extent to which Spenfer 
has made it the objeft of his imitation ; and in this Mr Todd 
appears to us to have failed in refearch or in fuccqfs. Jn faft, 
that gentleman's ambition feems to have been limited to the hum- 
ble tafk of choofing betwixt contefted readings, in which he is 
generally guided by found judgment, and in explaining obfolete 
words, in which he 13 fometimes infu(Ferably and unneceflarily 
prolix. For ej^ample, the common word />(?r/, applied to perfonai 
carriage, is authonfed by a note about the port and cQuntenance of 
the Lord Mayor of London. There is another long note about 
l^ie expreflion * hurly-burly, ' which elegant phrafe he does us 
the honour to deduce from Scotland. There is alfo a prodigious 
long quotation from Don Quixote, to verify, the faft, that knights- 
prrant, like moft other people, bellowed names upon their horfes. 
We have alfo tedious difcuffions, not the lefs duU for being back- 
j6d with claffical authority, upon fuch queftions as, whether Spen- 
fer did write, or ought to have written Acidalian, or Aridalian ; 

and 
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* * The Lord of Weftmoreland, according to him, went poor and 
jcarelefa of all the ^orld. Being brayed, a little before, at the Court of 
Brugest by a Spanifli cavalier, who reviled our nation — My faid Lord, 
not able to endure fuch terms, drew upon him, and had furely murder** 
pd the Spanyard, had not the fray been taken up, for the prefent, by 
fuch as ftood bye. ' Letter to the Lords of Council^ Strype-s Aoualfi 
^d ann. IJ§6« 
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and not a heathen god or goddefs ^fcapes, without a full account 
of their breed and generation^ for which perhaps the reader niight 
tave been briefly i^eferred to Tooke^s Pantheon. On the other 
hand, naany obfcure references, which do not fall within the 
courfe qf general ftudy» are left unei^plained, or perhaps the per- 
plexed reader is cooHy referred to fome work of rare occurrence 
for the folution. Thus, for the prophecy concerning the * fatal 
Welland, * we are in- a grent meafure turned over to the inftruo-^ 
txon of Anthony a Wood ; and no information at all is given ,con*- 
cerning the ancient fabulous hiftory of Britain, which Spenfer fo 
often refers to, and upon which every day is now throwing more 
light. ^ . 

But it was chiefly in that very curious and interefting trait, the 
View of the State of Ireland, that Spenfer required the aid of a 
commentator to elucidate his pofitions as a hiftorian and anti- 
quary, and very frequently to corredl his anfwers. Hardly any 
pifture is more interefting than that of the poet reviewing at oi.ce 
with fear and with fome degree of refpefl, the manners of the 
rude natives by whom he was furrounded ; and it is a fhame to 
literature that nothing ha§ been added worth noticing to what Sir 
James Ware has long fince faid on fo curious a fubjefl. 

To conclude, we are well aware that the Trade find their 
advantage in publifliing what are technically called Variorum edi- 
tions of celebrated authors. It faves copy money, faves trouble, 
faves every thing but the credit of the unfortunate poet. Where 
the poet and commentator are fairly oppofed to each other, the 
former has at leaft fome chance of coming off viftorious ; but five 
to one would be odds even againft GuUey, or the Game Chicken % 
and it is abfolutely imppiEble that an ordinary reader can forna 
a juft judgment of the text, which is abfolutely borne down and 
overwhelmed by the dull, dubious, and contradidtory commen- 
taries of fo many uncongenial fpirits. Their regard for the au- 
thor is expreffed like the gratitude of the Gauls, who overwhelm- 
ed with their bucklers the virgin to whom they were indebted ibr 
the conqueft of a city. We conclude with a finglc hint. Mr 
Todd is a man of learning and refearchl We wifli he would 
write effays in the Arch^ologia, and renounce editing our ancient 
poets. 

It is however but juflice to add, that the text is corredily an4 
judicioufly edited, notwithftanding the learned lumber with which 
^ is unneceflarily erabarrafled. , - /^ 

Art. 
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Art. XV. Mes Souvenirs de Vingt Ans de Sejour h Berlin ; ou, 
Frederic le Grandyfa Familie, fa Cour^fon Gouvernement^fes Aca-- 
demies y fes Ecoles^ et fes Amis Litterateurs et Phiiofophes. Par 
Dieudonne Thiebault, de F Academic Royale de Berlin, &c. &c. 
Seconde Edition. 5 tomes 8vo. pp. JB85. Paris. -Buiflbn. 
1805. 

M Thiebault was one of the many French favans whom 
• Frederic II. invited to fettle in his capital, to partake of 
the employments connefted with fcience, and to enlarge or diver- 
Cfy that literary fociety in which he delighted to relax his mind 
after the fatigues of ftate affairs. He was recommended to the 
King's notice by d'Alembert and d'Olivet, as a perfon fkilled in 
the French language, and well verfed in various departments of 
the belliS Uttres. He repaired to Berlin in 1765 v and, during a 
period of twenty years, wasroccafionally employed in revifing the 
royal author's French, converfing with him, or rather liftening to 
his familiar difcourfes, reading his difiertations at the Academy, 
and performing the other little offices about his mind, which were 
required of his literary attendants. The inofFenfive talents and 
fupple manners of M. Thiebault, feem to have qualified him, in' 
a peculiar degree, for this menial employment. Few of his de- 
pendants approached the King more nearly or more frequently ; 
and the refiilt of this long and clofe intercourfe has been, a very 
fatisfaftory deyelopement of his charafter in the volumes now be- 
fore us. As the author was admitted into all the beft circles of 
Berlin, he has been enabled to colleft a variety of interefting par- 
ticulars relative to the many eminent perfons, both natives and 
foreigners, who either figured in fociety during his refidence there, 
or h^d left* behind them a lively impreffion of their diftinguifhing 
qualities ; fo that, befides the full and elaborate portrait of Fre- 
deric, which forms the chief figure on the canvafs, we are intro- 
duced to a various group of his contemporaries, fome of whom 
are fcarcely lefs interefting than himfelf. 

Our author has but one mode of treating all the fubjefts that 
fell in his way. Upon each he pours out as many anecdotes as 
he has been able to preferve, either from his own recoUeftion, or 
from the narratives of credible and well-informed perfons. He 
writes with great eafe, fome powers of language, little Compref- 
fion, and no method. He feldom leaves the matter in hand, to 
give ui either difplays of learning, or declamatory remarks. If 
he Ihews no great turn for profound difcuffions, he at leaft has 
the wifdom, for the moft part, to keep within his depth. We 
rarely find him quitting his fubje£t to indulge in details flattering 
to his vanity, although no failing lies more in the way of one 

whQ 
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•who writes the hiftory of his own times. Neither does he often nar^ 
rate anecdotes of a defcription improper for publication. He has 
chiefly to do with men whofe confpicuous parts in life entitle the 
world to examine their moft private hiftory ; whofe :^'^ce*ifiry pub- 
ficity of ftation was fo well defcribed by Prince Henry, in his 
famous obfervation upon MirabeauV defamatory memoirs of 
him — * Par honheur ou par malheur fappartiens tout entier h 
Phfiftoire. * 

As there is in this book no pretenfions to an arranj»ed or fyfte- 
matic view of the celebrated charafter upon which its contents 
throw fo much light, we conceive it may be deemed an accept- 
able fervice, if we attempt to fupply this defeft. It is not to 
Pruffians or to Germans alone, that the life of Frederic prefents 
an interefting retrofpeft. All Europe feels to this day, and, we 
fear, is likely long to feel, the efl?e£ls of his unprincipled policy—- 
the ftill more fatal confequences of the example held out by his 
fuccefs in feducing his neighbours from their duty, as well as by 
his impunity in fpoiling them of their dominions. In the hiftory 
of letters, too, the conduft of this once admired monarch forms 
a Angular variety ; and we are naturally curious to contemplate, 
how far the enthufiafm fo eafily excited by the living merit of 
princes, muft fufl^er an abatement in the times of their fucceflbrs ; 
how far the dazzling talents of the fcholar diverted the attention 
of his contemporaries from the more folid qualifications of fenfe 
and virtue ; and how far the government of this Fhilpfophical King- 
formed an exception to his own faying, that if a province were 
to be mifmanaged for a wager/ it fhould be placed under the rule 
of philofophers. 

It may be proper to remark, in the outfet, that the circumftan- 
tial manner in which M. Thiebault's narratives are purfued, to^ 
gether with his unqueftionable opportunities of correft informa- 
tion, afford ftrong prefumptions in favour of his accuracy. He 
is, befides, pretty full, for the moft part, on thofe particulars 
which tend to authenticate his ftatements — either giving the fadls 
explicitly upon his own authority, frequently fupported by appeals 
to living witnefles, or fpecifying the perfons from whom his in- 
formation was derived. There is, too, a general confiftency in 
his details, and a degree of impartiality in producing many of 
them, which tends ftrongly to imprefs us in his favour. His own* 
opinions feem to be formed with no great violence or extent of 
fpeculation ; fo that one feldom fufpefts him of either making. 
the ftory yield to a theory, or of feeing and recolleding through 
a medium of prejudice. Indeed, the judgement which we are 
led to form of his hero, is diametrically oppofite to his own view 
of the ^fubje£l. The chief fails which we iball bcwrow from 

the 
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the worky may the more fafely be trufted and reafoned upon^ that, 
they lead to a very low eilimate of Frederic's charaAerj wh^ 
the author is a profeiTed, though not a blind, eulogift of it. 

It is well known, that the earlier years of Frederic's Jife were 
fjpent in the fchool of advcrfity. Whether the influence of this 
difcipline, fo commonly propitious to the charadler of great men, 
^as exerted in chaftening his principles^ tand in calling forth and 
regulating thofe feelings which the education of a court tends 
either to ftifle or pervert, may be learnt not only from the' private 
biftory of his reign, but from fome anecdotes preferved in thefe. 
volumes, of his condu£i immediately after he came to the crown ; 
whik, as yet, his heart could not have become callous from the 
habits of uncontrouled dominbn, nor his principles unfettled by 
the cares of his turbulent career. When William difcovered his 
(on's plan for efcaping from Pruffia, he caufed him to be arrefled, 
together with his confidential friend De Catt, and inftantly brought 
to trial before a military commiffion. The interpofition of Au- 
ftria alone faved the prince's life \ but he was thrown into prifoa 
^ the fort of Cuftrin, where his friend was beheaded on a 
ijcaffold ndfed before his apartment to the level of the window^ 
from which he was forced to view this afflidin^ fpedacle. He 
\f as fo much overpowered, that he funk fenfeleis into the chair 
^hich had been placed to keep him at the window, and only 
recovered to bewail, with every appearance of the moft poign- 
ant feeling, the fate of this unhappy young man, who had fall-- 
en a facrifice to his faithful attachment. The favage condu^}: 
<^ William, indeed, left him fcarce any other occupation ; — his 
confinement was as ftri£b, and his treatment as harfh as that of 
the me^ncft felon. By degrees, however, his euards watched 
him lefs clofely, and he was even permitted to. fteal out under 
cover of night, by circuitous paths, to a chateau in the neighbour- 
hood, the refidence of a very amiable nobleman's family, who rc- 
iieived him with the greateft kindnefs, and expofed themfelves to 
con(Unt rift on his account. Among them he fpent as much o£ 
bis time, (or above a year, as he could gain from the humanity 
or treachery of his jailor. It was chiefly with mufic and reading 
that he confoled himfelf in the gloom of his prifon 5 and they 
not only furniflied him with books and candles, but made Uttle 
concerts for him in the evenings, when he could efcape to enjoy 
ibeir fociety. The young Wrechs (for that was the name of this^ 
family) were fufficiently accomplilhed and fprightly to gain Fre- 
deric's efteem. He delighted much in their company, and 
though they were fo numerous, that the Baron was kept in nar- 
row ckrcumftances by the neceflary expences of their maintenance 
and education, he contrived, by ftraitening himfdf ftill more, 
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to fcrapie together fuppUes of money to the amount of above Crf 
thoufand rixdoUars, witfi which he affifted^ from time to dmei 
his royal gueft. 

Such wene die obligations which Frederic owed, during thii 
eventful period of his life, firft to the Houfe of Auftria, whofe 
fjpirited and decifive interference faved him from the fcaffold; 
next, to the unfortunate de Catt, \Hio had facrificed his life in 
die attempt to aid his efcape \ and, laftly, to the amiable family 
of die Witchs, who, at die imminent rift: of their lives, and a 
certain expence little fuited to dieir circumftances, had tenderly 
alleviated the hardOiips of his confinement. As Frederic mount- 
ed the throne a fliort time after he was fet at liberty, we might 
naturally exped that the imprefiioil of favours like thefe would 
Oudive the ordinary period of royal memory. The firft ail of his 
reign was to invade the hereditary dominions of Auftria, and 
reduce to the uthioft diftrefs the daughter and reprefentativc 
of the monarch whofe dmely interpofition had faved his life, 
by heading a powerful combination againft her, after ftripping 
her of an invaluable province. The family relations of de Catt 
never received, during the whole of his reign, even a fmile of 
royal fkvour. To the Wrechs he not only never repayed a creut- 
zer of the money which they had pinched themfehres to raife for 
his accommodation, but manifefted a degree of coldnefs amount- 
ing to difpleafure : fo that this worthy and accomjrfiflied family 
were in a kind of difgrace during his time, — never received well 
at court, — ^nor promoted to any of the employments which form in 
fome fort the patrimony of the ariftocracy. They were favoured 
by Prince Henry 5 and all that they could boaft of Owing to the 
King, was, to ufc an expreflion of his panegyrlft, that * be 
did not perfecute them ' on account of his brother*s patronage. 
M. Thiebault obferves, in defence of this bafe condufl;, that Fre- 
deric, from the moment he became king, devoted every feeling of 
bis mind to his royal ftation, and reduced himfelf to a mechani- 
cal obfervance of its ftrift duties. He reminds us, too, of the 
Pruffian law, which prohibits the loan of money to princes of thd 
blood, and declares all debts contrafted by them null. But fincc 
the King was to govern himfelf by the enaflments of this law, it 
would have been wel l if the Prince had confidered them. Wd 
have heard of Lewis XU. proudly declaring that it was unworthy 
the King of France to revenge the wrongs of the Duke of Orleans. 
It was referved for the unfeeling meanncfs of Frederic, to fhcw us 
that the King was not bound by the higheft obligations of the 
Prince of Pruffia, — that he could fhelter himfelf from the claims 
of honour and gratitude, by appealing to laws which had been 
generonfly violated in his behalf. 

But it may be fair to mention the folitary inftance of a con- 
trary 
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tnry df fcriptiotii which we can find in comparing his condu£fc 
on the throne with the favours received during his misfortunes. 
He had been afTided in his muHcal relaxations at Potfdam by the 
daughter of a citizen^ who, without any perfonal charms, had 
the accomplifhment moft valuable to the Prince, feci uded as he 
was from all fociety, and depending for amufement almoft en- 
tirely on his flute. His father no fooner heard of this intimacy, 
than he fuppofcd there mud be fome criminal intercourfe be- 
tween the young amateurs, and proceeded to meet the tender 
paflion by the univerfal remedy which he was in the habit of ad- 
miniflering to his fubjefts. The lady was feized, delivered over 
to the executioner, and publicly whipped through the ftreets of 
Potfdam. This cruel difgrace, of courfe put an end to the con- 
certs, and to her eftimation in fociety. When Frederic came to 
the throne, ihe was reduced to the humble ftation of a backnej^ 
coachman's wife \ and, with a rare effort of gratitude and gene- 
rofity, he was pleafed to fettle upon her a penfion, of very little 
Icfs than thirty-five pounds a year. 

In the courfe of his fubfequent life, we can difcover nothing 
at all inconfiftent with the traits of character which thefe begidr 
nings difclofed. M. Thiebault has been at great pains to prove 
that he really pofleflTcd the common feefiirgs of humanity. It is 
a point, indeed, which he formally propofes for difcuflfion, in his 
own manner, by force of anecdote ; and, accordingly, enters up- 
on his bead-roll of (lories, after a profufion of epithets lavifhed 
upon fenfibility. * Sentiment involontaire et toujours fi cher, 
qui nous Kvre tout entiers a Teftime et a I'amitie — cette afFeftion 
douce et fi touchante, qui nous lie a ceux qui nous paroiflTent en 
ctre dignes, * &c. — * germe heureux, * &c. — * qui fe nourrit de 
nos facrifices les plus gcnereux — fource delicieux et plus riche, \ 
&c. Our author refills the force of the firft anecdote which he 
recounts, — the well known (lory of Frederic keeping his friend 
KnobelfdorfF's corpfe in his room till it was half rotten. This, 
he admits, is not an unequivocal proof of real fenfibility ; but in 
the next M. Thiebault himfelf had fome fliare, and it quite de- 
cides his opinion. When one of Frederic's nephews, an amiable 
and accompliftied prince, died fuddenly of the fmall-pox, he 
compofed a pompous eloge, which he intended for the Academy 
of Berlin. He accordingly fent for our author, and requefted 
him to read it before that learned body, after correfting the 
French, and giving his further remarks, which meant, exprefling 
his admiration of it, in writing. But, firfl of all, he wifhed him 
to make a clean copy of it, and gave him particular direflions to 
this effe£l. • However, ' added he, * you don't know my hand, 
and may perhaps find it difficult to decypher^ for I fcrawl rather 

than 
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than write ; therefore, in order that you may gue(s my oieaning 
more eafily, I (hall read this piece to you, fuch as it is. ' The 
king then took the paper and began to read, with the appearance^ 
fays our author, of a than who wifhes to command himfelf. He 
fpoke flowly, and made freq^uent paufes to (Irengthen his voice*- 
He had fcarcely turned a couple of pages,, however^ before his 
eyes were filled with tears, and his utterance began to fail ; he 
went on with many interruptions, and tried every means to con* 
teal his agitation ; but before he could finifli the fourth page, he 
was obliged to ftop altogether, and hand the difcourfe to M^ 
Thiebault, who ftood admiring to fee this great man acceflible,j 
like other mortals, to the feelings of humanity j and immediately 
exclaims, * Man probleme fdt refolu.^ He adds, that many other 
fafts which came to his knowledge, confirmed him in the fame 
opinion. We have, however, only met with one more of this^ 
defcription in thefe volumes. — M. De Catt, entering his^ apart- 
ment during one of the mod critical periods of the Seven-years*^ 
war, found him engaged in reading Bourdalo^ue ; it was immC'* 
diately after he had received the account of his eldeft fifter, the 
Margravine of Bareuth's death, and in two days he gave him a 
manufcript, defiring him to keep it ; — M. De Catt found it was » 
fermon which the king had compofed. 

Now, fuppofe we add to thefe anecdotes, the circumftance 
formerly noticed, of his grief for his friend De Catt's death 5 it 
does not appear that any evidence of a very unexceptionable 
kind is brought together for the decifion of the queftion refpefl- 
ing thi« Princess feelings. The phyfical efFeft produced upon a 
perfon^s nerves^ by the fight of fome (hocking fpeftacle, muft be 
carefully diftingui(hed from the changes which real grief works- 
in the mind. Tears are at leaft as good evidence of a bodily or 
mental weaknefs, as of the tendernefs of heart which we deno- 
minate fenfibility. A man, whofe feelings are abundantly cal- 
lous, may weep copioufly at feeing an intimate companion 
beheaded on the outfide of his window, for an a£lioxi <in which 
he was himfelf the principal \ and he may cherifh this forrow in 
the idlenefs of a dungeon, whom the moft trifling interruption 
would have reftored to his wonted gaiety or thoughtleffnefs, in 
the regions of the living world* But ftill more equivocal are the 
marks of feeling that are fummoned by. the exertions which a 
man voluntarily ufes for procuring the luxurious indulgence of 
grief. And moft of all arc we difpofed to queftion the purity of 
the tears which flow to the ftrains of the weeper's own elo-; 
quence. When an infidel fcofl^er, in fome other mood of thia^ 
fort, occupies himfelf with writing a fermon, we naturally con- 
clude that there is more whim than feeling called forth by tbe^ 

occafion. 
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OGcafion. And| after ally though we were to admit that Frederic 
Muld feely becaufe a few iriftatnces of this ddbription are collet-* 
od» the queftion recurs, why be fo very fcldom obeyed tbofc 
impulfes of hia nattire ? why he cfonffantly ftifled them, except' 
id two or threcf wretched cafes, where no advantage was to be' 
fticrificcdby the ixldulgence, and no bad pafEons interfered ? A 
Worfe pid;bre furely cannot be figured, than that of a heart' 
which beats by the calcttlations of intereft \ which is dead to the' 
itifloence of feeling, and only wakes at the excitements of paf-' 
fion. ' We arc afraid that niore pages than one of this eulogy of' 
Frederic the Great, prefent fuch ^ portrait to our view: 

In one of his battks, happehing to turn his head round, he 
faiw his nephew, the Hereditary Prince, fall to the ground, his 
>orfe being killed under Mm. Frederic, thinking the rider was 
Ihot, cried, without ftOpping, « Ah! there's the Prince of PruflJa 
killed; let his^ faddlc and bridle be taketi care of ! * This inci- 
dcttt we are wilting to pafs over without much corri merit, though, 
to be fure, brie cannot eafily read it without thitiking of M. 
ThlebaultV * fentiment involontaire et toujours fi chef, qui' 
Hoiis livrc tout entiers^Peftlm^ et ^ Pamitie-^' His' * premier 
tt'^r de Fhomme-^' Mis * germc heureux, qui fe nourrit de nos 
facrifices, ' &c. and his various other epithets defcriptive of' 
Frederic's fetelings. But, unhappily, the queftion does riot re- 
quite us to confider minutfely this irtftance, or others of the fame 
complexion. There are hilteries of a more extenfive arirfdeci- 
five afped, interwoven as it were with his whole life, and bear- 
i*ig[ a laigc proportion to the fum of his condud, wUicH are 
fully authenticated ; and, though now for the fiift time given in 
their more copious detifils, wete not unknown before M. Thie- 
batilt's publicattori appeared. 

William Auguftus, the King's elder brother; and heir apparent 
to the crown, had for many years been his principal favourite. 
He was a Prince of great abilities, and Angularly amiable charac- 
tfei<— modeft almoft to timidity — and repaying the friendfliip of 
Frederic by a more than filial devdtioft. lib had ferved near his' 
|>er(bn in all* His campaigns, ha:3 conftantly diltingullhed hiriifelf 
ittwar, and, after the difaftrous battle of Collin, was enttufted 
Witfi'the command of half the retreating army. While the King 
fbcceeded iri bringing off his own divifion fafe into Saxony, the 
Fririce, attacked on all hands by die whole force of the Auftriaiis, 
fbfftred'feveral inconfiderable lofles on his march, and gamed the 
neigbourhood of Drefden with fome difficulty. He was received, 
as well as his whole ftaff^ with the greatefl: marks of difpleafure. 
For fevetal days the King fpoke to none of them ; and then fent 
if meflige by one of his generals — * que pour bien faire^ it devoit 



4eut fain trancber la thty ekcepte au gemrml WiniiMffoldt.* Thfc 
Prince was of tx>o leeKng a dffpofitkm not /to fuffer extremely 
from this treatment ;r^he adcfarefled a letter to the King, in which 
iie dated) that the fatigues of the campaign, and hie diftreis cff 
mind, had totally injured his health ; and received for anfwer ft 
permiffidn to retire, couched in the moft bitter and bttmiliating 
reproaches. From this time he lived entirdy in ihe bofom <tt 
his family, a prey to Obt deepeft melandioly, but retaining for 
the King his fentiments of wattn attachment) and refped border- 
ing upon veneration, although never permitted to approach his 
^crfon. One interview only brou^t the brothers together after 
their unhappy feparation. The dllferent members of the Royal 
family, during die nK)ft difaftrous period of the Seventy ears' 
war, when the exigence of the houfe of Bi;iild«!ibinrgh feeined to 
depend on a diminution in the number of Its enemies, uniled their 
voices in exhorting the King to attempt making fuch a peace with 
France and Sweden, as might be confiftent with the honour df 
liis crown. Prince William wis entreated to lay dieir wi#iee b^ 
fore htm \ and 0pprc4ed m he was with difeafe, tfembting to ap« 
peair in his brodier's prefence, fcarcely daring to hope even a de- 
corous reception, he yet thbiny^t his duty Tequked this effort^ and 
fupplicated an audience. Frederic allowed mm to detail fu)^ Ms 
wndle views, and heatd &6m him the unanimous prayer of hia 
^relations. ' II prie, ' fays our author, < il conjure, it emploie le^ 
larmes les plus abondante^ % il etnbrafle les genoux de fon frere»^ 
No fentiment of pity for the caufe he f^eaded, nor any ipark df 
lus ancient afiedion kindled in Frederic's bofom at fo touching n 
(cene. Ife remained filent and ftern during i^ w4idle interview^ 
«mi then put an end to k by thefe werds : ' Siof^eur, vom partif^ 
demain pour SerUm : alktfaife des 'ettfam : tnmf W^tts ^n fiZ-k ceia.'* 
The Prince did not long furvive this memorable audtenee. 

Such was the fate of iiis favourite brother. The Princefs 
Amelia was his youngcft and moft beloved lifter. She is thuii 
defcrtbed by M. Thicbault. 

< This Princeft was in her youth the obie^l of almoft nntverfal ado* 
TattoQ ; no lets for the extreme beauty of hi^r perfon and the excellenqte 
df her undeHtandhig, than for the mild and benevolent virtues thagt 
formed her charader. She poflefTed, belided, many dillinguifhed ac* 
con[ipli(hment8 ; aod it was in my time ftill recoHeded^ diat at Berlid^ 
where the fcience of mufic is generally cultivated, there was no one who 
had iurpsrfled her in the knowledge and peffedion of that arduous y^ 
delightful art. Different pieces of mufic of her compofition have been 
carefuHy prtferved ; and 1 was myfdf a witnefs to the admiration thcjr 
ejcdted at a period when certainly there txffled no predile^Ion^ her 
favour. 

« Amelia, more perhaps than any other member of dtt fimdly^ po(^ 
' t'ot. vn. xo* 13. P fc^ 
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'^^ed 4a underftanding that refembled * that of Frederic : (he had the 
fame fubtlety, the fame vivacity, the fame propeniity to iarcadic ridi- 
cule. With refpcA to the la(t of thefe quaUtiee, I allude to the time 
Ml which I kaew her ; for, in her youth, this feature of her cbaradcr 
had on do occaiioD made it^■ appearance. ' II, 279.. 

The attachment of Frederic for this amiable perfon was fo- 
marked, a& to excite the jealoufy of his pthcr Felative^. and evea 
in time to draw down upon her the public diilike \ for (he was 
viewed as a fort of emiffary or fpy to her brother. Their ;nutual 
affe£lion, however, continued unimpaired ; for the King fubjed^ 
ed his friendihips ta his awn caprices, and not to thofe of his fa* 
mily or courtiers^ The Princds having been cajc^ed out of a 
match with the- King of Sweden^ by her elder fitter Ulrica, wha 
. fucceeded in obtaining it for herfelf, unfortunately fixed her affec- 
tions upon a young cavalier of fingular accomplifhments^ who 
had juft made hie ajypeacance at the court of Berlin, and become 
the objeft ol gjsneral admiration^ This was the Baron Trenck — 
.a name fince become ^moft prov^rbiar for the expre(Ii(Hi of 
every accumulatipn of cruel treatment. But it is not fo welt 
known that his unparalleled cakunities were entirely owing to the 
indifcreet paflion oif the Princefs, and 1^^ inalMlity> notwithftand- 
ing frequent hints^ to tear bimfelf from tjiq ob^e^ .of his attach- 
ment. He was arrefted, ov rathes kidnapped^, upon a foreign 
territory, after various efcapes from the prifons and forts of Pruffia> 
'and was thre^wn inta a dungeon at Magdeburg, eighty feet below 
^roimd, carefully watched^ and pre^nted equally from attempts 
to divert the gloom of his confinement, and to e&£t an efcapp 
from it. In this dveadful fituatioa he remained for upwards of 
ten years. The effects which his fuSeringa produced upon the 
wretched Princefs, are painted in very ftriking colours, by the foU 
lowing fimple.ftatement. 

'*• The lady, for whom he had facriffced fo muclv had never loft fight 
of him : Hie had admioiilered to him every poflihle affiflance in his nrfl: 
prifon ; and while he was a fugitive abroad, and at the moment when 
Trenck was effedUng the completion* of their mutual ruin by his impru- 
dence, he was indebted to her for the means of his fubfiftence. But». 
from the time of his being buried as it were in the fortrefs of Magdc- 
liufg, neither the moil adive zeal, nor the moft perfievering effort!^ 
could find a paifage to i:heir roiferable objed. 

* She now felt with double poignancy the convi6Uon that (he was the 
original caufe of his fufferings, when (he could no longer relieve them. 
To the mental tortures {He endured, muft be attributed thofe eztraordt- 
nary and premature infirmities to which (he was a vidim. In the courlc 
of a few years her perfonal charms had wholly difappeared ; her voice 
was gone ; her eyes, once remarkable for their beauty, had now ftarted 
from^tbeir fbcketf i, and ihe was tbrcatenod with total bltndaeft ;. (he nearlv 
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loftth^ufe of her arms and bands ; fcarcely coul^ (he with her. left, 
hand raife the right to a certain height, and even this not without ex« 
treme. pain ; and the weaknefs of her legs was exceflive. Never did 
defpair and grief produce fuch fatal effedis on any one whofe life they 
had fpared ; and as me furvived thefe cruel attacks, it is natural to con* 
elude that the defi re and hope (he felt of (lill being ufeful to him for 
'whom fhe endui-ed fuch fuflerings, infpired her with a fupernatural 
ilrength and refolution^ 

* A fingular circumftance, and which proves ho^ dark a veil was 
thrown over the whole of this affair, is, that the public, though wit- 
neifes of the physical aMi^lions (he laboured under, had no idea' of the 
caufe, and fometimes even afcribed them to the eccentric call of her 
charadc^K ** She has become what (h'e is, ** people affirmed, " entire* 
ly by her own attempt to disfigure herfelf. Her character is fo ftrange 
and eccentric, that (he wilfully mifapptied the remedies prefcribed for 
her recoverjr, and this for the fole purpofc of rendering herfelf hideoua 
and infirm, even at the rifle of h*r life. **^ 

* She was accufed of extraordinary ecce'htficity of chara6ter, bbcaufe» 
in fad, ffie poflefTed an' ei^traordinary tmderdanding ; though, at the 
fame time, it muft l>e admitted that her temper, owing to the violence 
and duration of her aflidions, had ahercid dohfiderably for the worfe^ 
A woman of hriore gentle and plea(tng manners, or of a more ingenuous 
temper/ thiCh (h« had been in her early years, ^as not to be met with : 
but thefe ^[ualities (he had now estchanged for a feverity that knew no 
intervals of indulgence ; that was pYompt to prefume evil rather than 
good, and exerted its influence the more fenfibly as her turn f6r epigrani 
xnade her fpleeh more eafily feh. 

* Of all the predile&ions of her youth, her tafte for riding was the 
Only one (he retained, with this variation, however, that (he now read 
only books on phitofophical or ferious fubje6ls, and entirely laid afide 
thofe of mere amufement* She had alfo abandoned her mufic, the arc 
which (he formerly more than any other cultivated* and in whi^h (he 
molt excelled : a terrible example of the eife^s produced on the human 
frame by the conftant difappointmcnt of a violent pai&on. ' . IV* izoi 

Sucli "vxras the miferable objeS wliom T'redetic faw daily pitfing 
away before his eyes, tinder a complication of ills produced by his 
own eondu£i, while his afFeflion for her remained as conftant and 
tender as before. After Tfrenok had lingered in his dungeon for 
above ten years, the Emprefs Queen, at the inftance of me Prin- 
cefs, applied for bis liberatbn. The Eang could not refufe, and 
fet him at liberty, with ftri£b orders to <juit the country for ever. 
The manner in whicb this interpofition of. Maria Thetcfa was ef- 
feded, and the perpetual vigilance of the Princefs to the cafe of 
the fufierer, form an affe^ng and curious part of thefe volumes. 
We fhall onfy prcfcnt our readers with the melancholy pi£lure of 
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Ac interview which he had with this cruelly injured woman, after 
Ae death of Frederic permitted him to return. 

< On arriving at Berlin, it may be eaiily imagined his firil and moft 
eager object was to vifit the lady who had fseep the caufe of his mi(? 
ifbrtuneSk Alas ! what language could defcribe the interview ? It laft- 
f d for fome hours, and was confecrated to mutual tears. TKe paft, the 
prefent, the future was reviewed, without alleviation to their forfows i 
What perplexities/ what griefs were theirs ! What a perfpeAive lay 
before them ! Trenck, his hair bleached with age j his body curvecj 
with the weight of fixty pounds of iron* which for ten years had hung 
from it; his features changed by grief; this was the man who, in his 

Jouth, had difplayed fo fuperb a perfon, and whofe ini9ge Oie had £o 
aithfullj preferved ! Hci on the other band, beheld in her, for whora 
he had iufiered fo much^ a female prematurely old li)&e hinif<clf t a head 
entirely bald^ and (baking fo as /c^rcely to fupport it (elf ; a face dif* 
figured and ghaftly in its exprelCon^, and miferaqly lynnkled ; eyes dif- 
torted, dim, and haggard ; a form that tottered with feeblenefs upon 
limbs unable, through coatortiop - and difeafe, any loager to perform 
their office, ^ow, in fo changed, a being, was he to retrace the ob- 
jcA of his affe&ion, whom he. had left in the bloom of youth, with 
features the moil regular, a complexion the moft dazzling, the mofl be- 
witching graces of air and perfon, all the charms and attractions of the 
iDo{l captivating phydognomy and moft confummate beauty f And 
how, in the accents of auH^re affli6tion, the cold unfeeliog train of 
reafoning, the words of defperation and diflruft that now eicaped her, 
in the har(h illiberal fpirit in which (he now judged of men and things, 
.—could he recal the rich fallies of imagination which fp often had en- 
chanted him ! Where were now the impetuofity of youthful gaiety, 
the fw^etnefs of her UMinnerf, the enjoyment of the fleeting moment, 
and the rapturous dreams of future blifs ! Alas ! every thingnow is 
dead ! Each iin^s in the oth^i^ a (hrunk, emaciated form ! what ef- 
forts were neceifary on either (ide to fuftain fo dreadful a (hock I 

* In thia moment of trials the refolution of the lady proved fuperior 
to that of Trenck. She led the converfation in fuch a manner as to 
taafee it ^rve the jHirppfe of diverting for the time , their common for- 
>ow, and mutually Communicating the ftory of their paft fufferings : (he 
inquired into every particular of his lituation ; the nature of his prefeht 
refources and his future hopes ; how many children he had, and thetir 
different ages ; what manner of education he ad6pted for them.— Shfe 
next affur^d him, (he would do whatever lay in her power for them, 
and promifed to take his eldeft girl undef her roof in quality of a com- 
panion. It v^ras in this fpirit that they feparated, to fee each other na 
•JVpre. * IV. 24 1 , etfiq. '^ 

Having contemplated this monarch in the tefeltiona of domeftic 
life, it is novV fit that we ihould view him among his friends. Of 
thefe, there was abfoliitely not one whom he did ^ot treat with 
exemplary har&nefsi except Jordtnj who indeed liVed only a few 
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years after Frederic came to the throne^ while he was too much 
occupied with war to aHow him time for mixing with that feled 
ibciety, in which he afterwards vainly hoped to enjoy the pleafures 
of entire equality, and where always, fooner or later, the Eling 

Srevailed over the companion. Or all his friends, (he Marquil 
'Argens feems to have been the moft cordially and refpedlfull;^ 
attached to his perfon. , 

* On the occurrence of any difficulty, and on the eve of every bat* 
tie, the folicitude of this loyal courtier was extreme : he might even 
be faid to be befide himfelf. His correfpondence with the king was 3$ 
regular as circumftances would aHow of, and they ofualfy paflbd their 
time in each other's company when Fredieric was in winter quartersL 
'At one time the monarch had no confident but d'Argens, to whofe 
fympathy he could open his heart, his oYd aflbciates being for the moft 
part dead, and his relatione on bad terms with bitn, becaufe he perfifted 
lirmly in refufing their united and ctrneft reijueft that he (hcfuld demand 
a peace of France. ' 

* It was in this painful ftatc of things that Frederic, feeing Pruflia 
and Pomerania in the hands of the Ruffians, Silefia and Brandenburg in 
great part occupied by the Anilrians, and WeAphalia by the French $ 
finding himfelf too but fed>ly aOifted by his alHes ; his armies nearly 
■annihilated, no lefs througl^ his vi^ories than his defeats ; himfelf with- 
out money or refources ; — refolved on committing ao adk of fuicide* 
This meai ure he communicated to the Marquis d' Argens, in a letter 
which he called his farewell letter. ^ D'Argens, on the receipt of it, 
fhut himfelf in his clofet, and pafTed the night in framing a reply, which 
he fent oflF |)efore day-break. In this epiftle, which was written with 
all the overflowiDg of the warroeft friendftiip, Frederic contemplated at 
once the language of philofopby ; the refources and the hopes lield out 
to him by political fcience; in fine, the fortitude and energy with 
which the Iov< of glory and of virtue can infpire a truly noble mind. 

* l^e preparations for death were laid afide : a new battle was haz- 
arded, in which Frederic gained a complete vi6^ory, and afterward 
found means to provide for his mofl prefling neceffities, again to be- 
come the dread of his enemies, and to conclude a peace upon his own 

'tcmw. * y. 333. 

Our author enumerates the caufes which prepared the termin- 
ation of this exemplary friendfliip. They chiefly rcfolve them- 
felves into that unbounded familiarity with which the King de- 
lighted to treat his affociates for a certain time, but which he 
was always fure to abufe, when he faw that they received it 
as he intended they (hould. The pretext for finally difcarding 
hts ancient companion, was poor in the extreme. When the 
Marquis confented to come into Frederic's fervice, and leave his 
own country,' it was upon the exprefe condition that he (hould 
hare peroiiilion to vetutn home when he reached the age of feventy. 
• ■ P3 He 
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He had a brother in France, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
and owed many obligations. As he approached this period of 
life, his brother prepared a houfe and eftabliftiment for his re* 
ception ; and nothing was wanting but the King's leave to makd 
him retire frot?i a fervice to which he was now ill adajite^ by hi* 
years, and rendered aVerfe by the coldnefs daily more Apparent 
in the treatmeiit he received. . But Frederic, notwithftanding the; 
|)argain, and in fpite of his diminished attachment to this faithr 
JFul follower, peremptorily refufed to grant his difcharge : he al- 
lowed him a fort of furlough tp fee his brother, and took his 
promife to return in fix months. When the vifit was paid, an^ 
the Marquis had arrived at Bourg on his return, the exentiohs 
which he made to get back ^ithip the ftipulated time, threw 
him into a dangerous illnefs. As foon as the fix months expired, 
Frederic receiving no letter, and hearing nothing of him, be- 
came violently enraged, ordered his pcnfions to be flopped, an4 
his name to be (truck off the lift^ with difgrace. The account 
of thefe precipitate meafures reached the Marquis as he was on 
the point of continuing his journey after his recovery. And 
when he died, the King caufed a monument to be raifed to his 
memory, as a proof that he repented of his harfti and hafty pro-r 
ceedings againtt him. 

The treatment which Mai-fhal Schwerin met with for gaining 
the battk of Molwitz, is well known. In order to execute the 
manoeuvre upon which the vidiory depended;^ it was neceffary 
that the King (hould retire from the field at a moment when 
fuccefs was almofl defpaired of. He confented ; the tide was 
turned by the confummate Ikill of the General. Ever after, Fre^ 
deric treated him with marked coldnefs ; neglefted him as far ai^ 
the neceility of claiming afliftance from his genius would permit ; 
and finally, was the caufe of his expofing hirnfelf to ^certain 
deflru£lion at the battle of Prague, where this gxc^t matter of 
jhe art of war fell undiftinguilhed.in the crowd, leaving his fa- 
mily to the negle£k of an ungrateful fovcreign, and his memory 
to be honoured by the enemy whom he conquered.* 

After Frederic had quarrelled with Voltaire, he heard of a 
Chevalier Maflbn, whofe wit and accomplifhments were repre- 
fented as fufHcient to replace thofe which he had juft loft by 
his vanity and caprice. It was with difl[iciilty that this gentle- 
inan could be induced to quit the French fervice^ in which he 
Itood high ', and when he arrived at Berlin, though it very foon 

became 

* The monument ereded in the neighbourhood of Prague, upon 
the fpot where the grcatcft of the Erulfian captains fell, was raifed hy 
the Emperor Jofeph II. ' ' . 
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became apparent that Voltaire's place was not onje of thofe; 
vliich are fo eafily fupplied, yet he had qualities fufficient to re- 
commend him, and w2« admitted inftantly to the royal circles* 
A fingle indifcreet fally of wit rtiined him in the King's favour,* 
He retired in difguft to his ftudy, where he lived the life of ^ 
hermit for many years; — his cxiflence unknown td the worldi^ 
and the moft important of its concerns equally unknown to him^ 
As he had thus Sacrificed all his profpcds to accept of Fredericks 
patronage, and had wafted the prime of his life rn attending upon 
his capricious pleafure, it might have been ^xpeded that he 
would at leaft have been permrtted to enjoy his poor pen (ion, fo 
dearly purchafed, to the end of his inoffenfive days. But after 
twenty years of feclufion, ftich as we have dcfcribcd, he had his 
Dame fuddenly (Iruck from the lifts, and his appointments ftop- 
ped, and was obliged to feek his owa <:oiintry with the favinga* 
which his parGmony had -enabled him to make, 
. The fame felfifh fpirit, or careiefsnefs towards the feelings and 
claims of others, which marked Frederic's condu£l to his family and 
friends, was equdly confpicuous in his treatment of inferior depend- 
ants, both in the relations of fociety and of bufinefs. In his familiar 
intercourfe with rfiofe whom he permitted to approach him, we can 
find no line fteadily drawn for dfe regulation of his own demean- 
our, or of theirs. His incikiation feems to have been, that he 
fliould always mairKain the manifeft ftiperiority, without owing 
it in appearance to his exalted ftation ; but as foon as he loft:, or 
was near lofing, this firfl: place in a conteft: upon fair terms, he 
was ready fuddenly to call in the aid of the King, Thus it per- 
petually happened, that a converfatio^, begun upon an equal foot- 
ing, was terminated by a fingle look of authority from the Royal 
companion. He never failed to indulge his farcaftic humour and 
high fpirits in fallics direded with little delicacy or difcrimination 
againft all around him \ and unlefs he happened to have, at the 
moment, fuch anfwers as might, without any poilibility of refift- 
ance, crufh thofe whom his railleries had forced into a repartee, 
he was fure to fupply the defeA by an appeal to weapons which he 
«lone bf the circle could ufe. It is not defcribing his behaviour 
correftly, to fay that in the hours of relaxation he was fond of for- 
getting the monarch, provided his company never forgot him. This 
would at leaft have been outgeneral rule, one principle of behavi- 
our to which all might conform as foon as it viras made known* 
But Frederic laid down and took up his fceptre at moments which 
his guefts could never divine ; and, far from infifting that they 
Should always have it in their eyes, it would often have been a 
ground for nis ufing it to ftop the colloquy, if he had perceived 
fjaem perfevere in addrefling the fovereign, when he was deter- 
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mined they Ihould talk to 9 comrade*/ The only mle tbenof 
bis fociety, was entire fubmiffion to bis caprices^ not merely 
ajpaffive obedience, but a compliance with every whim and turn 
of his mind ; fometin\es requiring tabo met with exertions^ fome^ 
^mes to be received in quiet, it was impofiible £or the moft 
harmiefs and unrefiilicig of mortals always to escape, the efie&s of 
$i$ unmanl V temper *, and ev«a M/ Thiebault himfelf was. ibm^* 
times the objed of his (aUies^ though he adopted one rule invari- 
ably 1 to keep his eyes and ears aQ ope» when the king either 
Utlened or fpoke, and, at the iirft fembbnce of rifing. bumour, to 
^ume ' a modeft and humUe attitude^' and fink into fiieace. 
That we may form fame idea of the nature and extent of ihn 
^eanne fs, fa poor in one who called himfeK a Royal Philofe* 
pher» it. is, pcoper to remark, that all thoie wits, or other de^r 

fend^uus wiui whom he pa0ed his dme, wcnre ei^irdy ftipported 
yhispenfions; and that, befides tiio dangoraof afortrefs^ any 
refiAance ^»a8 fux«. to coft them and their families thm daily 
liread. 

. His ordfliary mode of enjoying fociety was, to (end for a few 
^, the phi)o6)pheT6) who were always in readinefsi either whe^ 
he di«ied| cpr bad aa hour's leifure from bufinefs, which he wiSk* 
ed to bsgwik by the recreations of ta&ing and receiving worfhip* 
On one of tbefe ocicafionS) tiic fa^n^ntt in waiting werei ^in^M 
. ^itts ^ and Thiebault $ a|id it happened that the king» after g%yh 
mg bis opinion at great kngtb> and witkhis ufual freedom) upon 
1^ an^ang^ment of Providencei which conceals from mortals tb^ 
period of their liveS) called upon- them to urge whatever could be 
Aated in its defence. Qj^ntus, unwarily iuppoOng that he really 
wiOic^ to b^ar the queftion difcu0cd> gave a reafon, which 
l^pears completely fs^tisfaAory. The Philofopher of Sans*Souci| 
however, only defired his guefts to take the oppofite fide of 
the argvimetit^ in th^ conviAion that they were not to inva- 
lidate his own reafoning. And when Quintus fairly d^ftr^yed 
the force of itv hy fviggeflin^ t^hat the certain knowledge of pur 
latter e»d wQ^d infallibly diniiniih the ardour of our exertions 
for a coofidet able period btforehand^ the king thought pvopei^ to 
bi^ak out i»?o a violjent.perfonal iufcftive, > ku, * fays Tis^e«. 
bault, .* lai foudfc partit aufli fubite q^'imprevue* ' ^ duefagon 
4^ jug$rj* lui dit le ^w, * e^ ktw§ pQur vQu^^ i^pu di hue h df 
J^tfJ . 4^a*f 45^e«#2,^ touujoh vaus U pouviZt qus eeusf fui out 

! tdm0 

♦ *rhis was a Leyden, profeffoV originally named Guichard^ ilvlip 
beitig fond of niilitary fcience, had been transformed into a colond of 
-chafleurs by the king ; and then, from his admiration of Cafar's aidv 
dtti-9amp> h^d be^n ordered to afTuxAe the name of Quintus Jciliu^. ' 
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F4ttti. naitt, tltnity tt finfltie aw charmts it. la vtrtti, m rai^tmha 
pmii fur del maximti auffi miferabhs et aufft honttufii I JppreaA^ 

■ Mtififi*ury fue ['hunnete htmate fait toujauts U biett tant (piil ptut U 

Jairt, et imiquemeni^ parct que e'tfl it hen, /am rtcbircher quels font 
ceux qui en pro/iteront ,- mats vous ne fenttx point ces chefts i vtnf 
a'ties point fait pour ies ftntir, ' It maj conrey almgfi- u sxait 
an idea of M- Thiebault, u the above viecdotfi does <^ Frederic^ 
If we add the< words with which he concludes it i * CeU* 
terrible apoJiiophe m'sncanlit .picCqu'autaiit ^e, celui qui «n 
etoit I'objet. . J'en fus d'^uunt plus- trouble, que leOakucl 
llvtoA lien dtt que je n'appiouya& dam le food, de I'lme. ' 
yoL I. p. 84. 
When be fubmiued to our author's oorreftion the luguage 

- of 3 difconrfe. which he had compolicd for the Acadecof^ aad 
received his obfeivatioQi in a private audience, there wag <^<i 
folecifin fo glaring that he utterly loft his tcmpert snd defended 

. it biuerly. M. Thiebault, whofe profefilDDal chamAw bcing'at 
ftakc, gave him an unufual courage upon this occaGon, Teutuitd 
to hold out agaiplt all his arguments. The king, in a rage 
fcized his pen, and violently fubftituted aoothci phrafei wUcIl 
unluckily was llUl wotfe French. Our auiher again dared to 
^monllrate- The follOFing exirafl prefents a cutwus (ketefa» 

, both of ibe king and the fubjcfl. . 

* This new criticism fct him olF altogether f he iaflantly became red 
with a^ger ; hU whole pbyCognomy abated a ftirious. and menacing 
cxpreffioD) like ttiat of a man wbo ii about to commit the greatelt oc- 
cefr«. He threw down the pen, faying, " The 
left aa it ia. " I am perfuaded he wj* never m 
Fiimfelf on the occafiona when he fo far forgot hii 
Alius of the perfoni about him. I however hid n 
eeiving from him a limilar outrage, for I relied foi 
circumltatice of my being a foreigner, Frederic ne 
it but upon big own TubjedB. But I did expefl 
fcnt me from his prtfence, oever again to be r( 
«ae extremely painful ; but 1 preferved both niy compoFitre and tifn* 
quQKty, confeions that I wai performing my doty ; ii was'therefoTc not 
«ery difficult to accompliflt' the refolution 1 made of jiiflifying my c6ii> 
duft, and flteiring myfetf for what 1 really wat, pmions to my difmif- 
U. To thia e6iid, my exterior appearance indicated that I contucd 
HiyieV withm th^ bouoda which decorum prefer ibcd ; my oMnnercz* 

. prcfled fono* wiihout. dfjedion 1 my voice ms that of a man deeply 
affcded, but in^xibte ; and in a low, deliberate tonct my eyes fixed oq 
the groundt and my. body in a modeil, fimplc, and fised attitude, I 
(aid, " i pioft humbly and earneltly entreat your majefty to have ths 
goodaefg to coafider that 1 have neither calling nor means of fubfiftenc* 
for the fupport of myfclf and my family but through your majcfty. Froiq 
^our boi)Dt;, Sire, it js that \ derive all \ poffcn. " iSco. 1. ijt. 

Tim 
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This moft fnbmiffivc f xpoftolation, which hfted for fome time,* 
brought the Icinjr to himfejf, and he coldjy adopted the tmenda-t 
tion of M. Thiebault, who docs not fail to eicprefs his admira- 
tion of fuch greatnefs of fou)^ and his fatisfa£lion at his own. 
narrow efcape. - ' 

At one of his literary entertainments, when, in order to pro- 
mote free converfation, he reminded the circle that there was na 
monarch prefent, and that every one might think aloud, the con- 
irerfation chanced to turn upon the faults of different govern- 
ments- and rulers. General cenfures were paffing from mouth 
to mouth, with the kind of freedom which fuch hints w'ere cal- 
culated, and apparently intended to infpire. But Frederic fud- 
denly put a ftop to the topic by rhefe words, — • Paix ! paix! 
Meffieurs ; prenez garde j nmih le roi qui arrive ,- iV nefaut pas qu^il 
V9US entendy carpeuuHreJe croiraiuil cbiigi d'etre encore plus mecbant 
que vous.* V. 329. 

Thefe iketches may fervc to illuftrate the conduct of Frederic 
HI fociety^ and to Ihew how far he. could forget his power in his 
familiar intefcourfe wiih inferiors. As yet, we have feen only 
caprice, and that meannefs, or, to call it by the right name» 
cowardice, which confifts in trampling upon the fallen, and 
fightings with ^bofe who are bound. Hjs treatment of perfons 
employed An his ferwee^ and his manner of tranfading bufinefs 
with them, prefents us with equal proofs of a tyrannical difpofi- 
t4on, and examples ,of injtiftice and cruelty, altogether unparal- 
leled in the hiftory of civilized monarchies. It is well known 
that a large proportion of the Pruflian army owes its origin to a 
fyftem of crimping, which the recruiting officers carry on in fo- 
reign dates, and chiefly in the diftant parts of the empire. As 
Frederic 11. did not introduce this odious practice, he migbtn 
perhaps, be allowed to efcape fcvere cenfure for not aboliihing i^ 
in general ; but there can be only one opinion upon his conduct 
in thofe particular cafes which came to his knowledge, and 
where his attention was fpectfically called to the grievous injuries 
fuftained by individuals. Of the many anecdotes which M^ 
Thiebault has preferved, relative to this point, we (hall only 
refer to one as a fpecimen. A French Captain of cavalry, re^ 
turning to his native country, after a long abfence in the Weft 
Indies, was feized, in his journey along the l^ine, by fome 
Fruffian recruiting officers ; his fervant was fpiiited away, and 
he was himfclf fent to the army as a private foldier, in which ca- 
pacity .he was forced to ferve during the reft of the Seven-years 
war, againft the caufe, be it remarked, of his own coimtry. In 
vain he addrefl'ed letter after letter to his friends, acquainting 
Acm of "his cruel |ituation ; the "Pruflian poll office was too well 

regulated 
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regulated to let ^ny of thefe piafs. His conftant memorials ' to 
the King were reccivc4 fndced, but not anfwered. After the^ 
peace was concluded, he was marched with his regifhent into' 
g5rrifon ; and at the next review, the King, coming up to his- 

Colonel, inquired if a perfon named M was ftill in- ih& 

corps. Updn his being produced, the King offered him a com* 
miffion; he declined it, and received his difcharge. It was thua 
that Frederic obtained, by kidnapping, the troops ^hom he ufed 
in plundering his neighbours. His finances were frec^uently in- 
debted to fimiiar means for their fupply. M. Thiebault infert^' 
feveral curious details on the operations which the Pruflian coin 
underwent during this reign ; arid one of the anecdotes well de- 
ferves a place here. The King's favourite fecretary M. Galfer, by 
his orders, caufed fifteen millions of ducats to be made m a very 
fecret manner, with a third of bafe metal in their compofitiom 
This fum was then entrufted to a fon of the Jew Ephraim, fa 
well known in the hiftory of Frederic's coinage, for th^ purpofe 
of having it circulated in Poland, where it was accordingly em- 
ployed in buying up every portable article ef value that could be 
found. The Poles, however, foondifcovercd that they had been 
impofed upon, and contrived to transfer the lofs to their neigh- 
bours, by purchafing with the new ducats whatever they could 
procure in Rtiflia. The Ruffians, in like manner, found out the 
cheat, and complained fo loudly, that the Emprefs interfered, and 
made inquiries, which led to a difcovery of the quarter whence 
the iffue had originally come. She then ordered the bad money 
to be brought into her treafury, and exchanged it for good coin. 
She infilled Upon Frederic taking the falfe ducats at their nominal 
value, which he did not dare to refufe, but denied that he had 
any concern in the tranfa£l:ion j and to prove this, fent for his 
agent Galfer, to whom he communicated the dilemma in which 
he was, and the neceffity of giving him up as the author of the 
impofture. Galfer objefted to fo difhonourable a prbpofal. The 
King flew into a paffion ; kicked him violently on the fhins, ac- 
cording to his cuftom j fent him to the fortrefs of Spandaw fot 
a year and a half, and then banifhed him to a remote village of 
Mecklenburg. M. Thiebault praifes his hero for the choice of this 
place : it was the refidence of Galfer*s brother, to whom he had 
behaved rather iU during his' profperity ; * and the King thus tefti- 
fied, ' fays our author, * his refpeft for good morals, in punifh- 
ing unbrothcrly conduft. * It muft, indeed, have been very edi- 
fying to this unfortunate perfon, to receive fuch ti IclTon from fo 
pure a qtiarter. 

Frederic afted towards his officers upon a principle the moft un- 

jufl;; as well as unfeeling, that can be imagined. It was his ain| 

• to 
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to enc6urage military fervicc among tfee higher ranks : die com* 
monalty, he conceived, were adapted for all the meaner employ-* 
ments in the ftate^ and ihould not occupy thofe ftations in the 
army, which were, he thought, the birthright of the ariftocracy. 
But inftcad of carrying this view into efFeft, by the only arrange- 
ment which was reconcileable with good faith — eftabliihing a cer- 
tain ftandard of rank below which no one ftiould be admitted to 
koW a Commiflion either in peace or war — he allowed perfons of all 
descriptions to enter the army as officers, when there was any oo 
caiion for their fervices, and, after the neceffity had ceafcd, dif- 
miiled thofe whofe nobility appeared queftionable. Thus, nothing 
could be more terrible to the brave men, who for years had led 
his troops to viftoTy, or ibared in their diftrefles, than the rec- 
tum of peace. After facrificing their profpefts in life, their beft 
yicars, their health, with their eafe, to fhe moft painful fervice, and 
fought, through toils, and wounds, and mifery, the4)rovifion which 
a certain rank in the profeffion afibrds, they Mv^ere liable, at a mo- 
ment's warning, to be turned ignominioufly out of the army, whofe 
fortunes they had followed, becaufe the King either difcovcred, or 
fancied, that -their family was deficient in quarters. M. Thie^ 
bault affirms, that when he purfued his pitylefs fyftem after 
the termination of the Seven-years war, pnly one roturier was 
left in commiffion, to his knowledge ; and this plan of clearing the 
army was fo rigoroufly followed, that at each review, the King 
examined thofe who had been promoted finbe the laft ; inquired 
into the circumllances of their families \ and unlefs they were ei« 
ther foreigners, or noble, deprived them of their rank on the fpot. 
Nor ¥ras a parentage the moil refpe£lable of any avail : even au« 
thenticated documents of their titles did not always fave themr 
This father of his people would often return fuch proofs to the 
veterans who had bled for his crown, and (aucily tell them, * que 
€es paper affes ne Jignifioient rien ; quHi fanmt i quoi s*en tenir ; et 
ft/ en un mof Us n^etoient que roturiers. * 

We Ihall pafs over the extreme jcaloufy with which thp king 
treated all thofe in whom he was forced to confide any matters of 
ftate. Nothing, in the hiftory of eailern manners, exceeds the 
figorous confinement of tjbe cabinet fecretaries. But we (hali 
proceed to an example, of the refpedl which the Juftinian of the 
riorth, the author of the Frederician code, paid to the perfon^ 
of thofe entrufted with the adminiilration of jultice in his domi- 
nions. This great legiflator feems never to have difcovered th<{ 
propriety of leaving his judges to inveftigate the claims of fuitor^ 
^y more than he could fee the advantage of committing to tradelr 
men and farmers the management of their private affairs. In th^ 
progreft which he m^de round his ftate at the feafoft of the re^ 

views, 
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views; he uied to receive from all quarters the complaifits of 
thofe who thought tbemfelves aggrieved by the courfe «f juftice^ 
and becaufe he had to confider uw whole of thefe cafes^ m addi*^ 
tion to all the other branches of his employment, he concluded 
that he muft be a more competent arbiter than they whofe lives 
are devoted to the fettlement of a part of fuch difputes. In one 
of his cxcurfions, a miller, a tenant of his own, complained to 
him that his ftream was injured by a neighbouring proprietor ; and 
the king ordered his chancellor to have the complaint inveftigated. 
The fuit was brought in form, and given againft the miller. 
Next year, he renewed his application, and affirmed that his nana^ 
tive of the fafts was pcrfeftly true 5 yet the court had nonfuited 
him. The king remitted the caufe to the fecond tribunal, with 
injundions to be careful in doing the man jullice : he was, how- 
ever, again caft \ and once more complained bitterly to the king^ 
who fecretly fent a major of his army to examine on the fpot the 
queftioh upon which his two higheft judicatures had decided, and 
to report. The gallant officer, who was alfo a neighbour of the 
miller, reported in his favour ; and two other perfona, commif- 
fioned in the fame private manner, returned with fimilar anfwers. 
Frederic immediately fummoned his chancellor and the three judges 
who had determined the caufe : he received them in a paffion ; 
would not allow them to fpeak a word in their defence ; upbraided 
them as iinjuft judges and mifcreants ; and wrote out with his owA 
haiid a fentence in favour of the miller, with full coils, and a 
kind of damages which he had never claimed. He then difmifled 
the chancellor from his office, with language too abufive to be re- 
peated 5 and, after violently kicking the three judges in the fliins^ 
puOied them out of his clofct, and fent them to prifon at thfe 
fortrcfs of Spandaw. All the other judges and minifters of juf- 
tice were clearly of opinion, that the fentence againft the miller 
was a right one, and that the cafe admitted of no doubt. As for 
the chancellor, it was univerfally allowed that the matter came not 
"Within his jurifdiftion ; and that he could not poffibly have known 
fcny thing of the decifion. At laft a foreign journalift under- 
took the invcftigation of the bufinefs ; and, being placed beyond 
the limits -of tne royal philofophcr's caprice, he publifhed a 
ftatement which left no fhadow of argument in the miller's fa- 
vour. As Frederic attended to wh^t was written abroad, and in 
French, Linguet's produftion quickly opened his eyes. Not a 
word was fa id in public ; — none of thofe meafures were adopted^ 
by which a great mind would have rejoiced to acknowledge fucb 
errors, and offer fome atonement to outraged juftice. An irri- 
table vanity alone fcenred poorly to regulate the ceremony of pro- 
pitiation \ and he w;ho had been mean enough to iafalt the per^ 
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fon^of his Judges in the blindnefs . of anger, could fcarcdT b^ 
expected, after his eyes were opened, to have that pride, which 
makes men ceafe to deferre blame, by avowing, while they 
atone for their faults. Ocders were fecretly given to the milierii 
adverfary, that he fliould «bt obey the fentence. With, the fame 
fecrecy^ a compenfation was made to the miller himielf. The 
three judges, after lingering many months in prifon, were quietly 
liberated : the chancellor was allowed to remain in difgrace, be- 
caufe he had been moft of all injured : and the faithful fubjedis 
of his majefty knew too well their duty, and his power, to inter- 
rupt this paltry filence by any whifpers upon what had pafled. 

From a view of the effefts which attended the interference of 
the King with the buiinefs of the judicial department, we are 
naturally led to confider the grand error of his whole internal 
adminiftration, — his intermeddling and controuling fpirit. This 
is indeed a miftake, into which goverpors are always apt to fall, 
when they avoid the contrary, and perhaps fafer, extreme of in- 
difference to their duties. And he was not the moft likely to 
fleer a middle courfe, whofe power had no limits ; whofe ideas 
of government were taken from the mechanical difcipline of an 
army \ and whofe abilities fo far exceeded the ordinary lot of 
royal underftandings, that he feemed to have fome grounds for 
thinking himfelf capable of every thing, while he defpifed the 
talents of every body elfe. Yet muft it be allowed, that if all 
other proofs were wanting, this one undoubted imperfe£tion in 
Frederic's nature, is a fufiicient ground for ranking him among 
inferior minds, and for denying him thofe higher qualities of the 
underftanding which render fuch faculties beneficial, as he un- 
queftionably poflefled. A truly great genius will be the firft 
to prefcribe limits for its own exertions ; to dtfcover the fphere 
within which its powers muft be concentrated in order to work \ 
beyond which their diffufion can only ufelefsly dazzle. But 
this was a knowledge, and a felf-command, that Frederic never 
attained. Though the ignorance and weaknefs which he difplay<- 
ed, in the exceifive government of his kingdom, were throwa 
into the fhade by his military -glory,^ or partially covered by 
his clevernefs and activity, they require only to be viewed apartf 
in order to excite as much ridicule as was ever beftowed on 
the Emperor Jofeph, whofe fyftem of adminiftration indeed 
greatly refembled his neighbour's, pnlefs that he had more 
leifure to ihew his good intentions by his blunders, and wag 
guided by better principles, in the profccution of his never- 
ending plans. I^ike him» the Pruffian ruler conceived that it 
was his duty to be eternally at work ; to take every concern in \m 
dominions upon bis own (houlders j feldom to think men^s inte- 

lefts 
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rfefts fefe when committed to * thetofelves, much left to dele- 
gate to his miniilers any portion of the fupcrintending poWet, 
/which mud yet be every where prefent, and conftantly on the 
wateh. Both of thefc princes knew enough of detail to give 
them a relifb for affairs, but they were always wafking their ex- 
emplary aSivity in marring the concerns which belonged not 
to their department ; and extending their knowledge of other 
people's trades, inftcad of forming an acquaintance with their 
own. While other monarch^ were making a bufiqefs of plea- 
fure> they mjfde a pleafure. of bufincfe; but, utterly ignorant how 
much of their profeffional duties refolved into a wife choice of 
agents, with all their induftry and wit,, they were only mifma- 
^naging a part of the work, and leaving the reft undone ; fo that 
\t may fairly be queftioned whether their dominions would not 
have gained by the exchange, had their lives been Squandered in 
the feraglio^ and their afFairs entrufted to caWnets of more quiet 
underftandings. . But although thefe eminent men were equally 
fond of planning and regulating, as they indulged their propen^ 
fity under different ^ircumftances, fo their fchemes were not 
purfued in the fame manner, and have certainly been attended 
with different effeils^ Jofeph was a legiflator and a projeftop, 
from the rcftleffnefs of his fptrit, and the wane of prcfling affairs 
to employ his portion of taknt. His meafures were often rather 
bufy and needlefs, than feriouily hurtful ; and as the conception 
of a plan refulted from hia a£livity and tdlenefs, he was fti(l 
vacant and refllefs after the fteps had been taken for its execu- 
tion, and generally ftrangled it by his impatience to witnefs the 
.fruits of his wifdom; like. the child who plants a bean, and plucks 
it up when it has fcarcely fprouted, to fee how it /is growing. 
Thus it happened, that many of hie innovations were done 
away byhimfelf, while others had no tendency to operate a 
change. Thofe which were oppofed, he only pufhed to a certain 
length, and then knew hi)w to yield after mifchief had been 
done by the ftruggle ; but few of them furvtved his own day ; 
chiefly fuch as anticipated, by a flight advance, ihe natural courfe 
of events. Frederic, on the other hand, was not placed in 
eafy circumftances ; he was adive from lieceflity, as much as 
•from vanity; he was an adventurer, whofe proje£ts mud be 
turned to fome account; not an idle amateur, who can amufe 
fiimfelf with forming a new fcheme, after the others have fail- 
ed* Although, then, like Jofeph, he could afford his defigns 
Uttle time to ripen, he forced fomething out of them by new ap- 
plications of power ; thus bringing to a premature effedi:, opera- 
ttocis in their own nature violent and untimely. . Hence, his n&- 
ce^es^ like his rival's idle impatience, altowed his plans no 
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chatioe of coming to perfedton ; but white JofqA deftroTed the 
fcheme of yefterday to make a new one, Frederic carried it forcibly 
into an imperfcfit execution before it was well laid. Add to this, 
that the power of the latter being more abfolute, and of a de- 
fcription the beft adapted for enforcing detailed commands, be 
was better enabled to carry his regulating and interfering fyfte^n 
againft whatever oppofition it might encounter, while his fuperior 
firmnefs of charafter, and his freedom from the various checks 
which principte or feeling impofed upon the Aufhrtan monarch, 
precluded all efcape from the rigour of his adminiftratbn by any 
other than fraudulent mc^ns. Thus, the confequences of his too 
much governing, of his miferable views in finance, ar^ his con- 
ilant errors in the principles of commercial legiflation, are to he 
traced at this day through the various departments of the Pruffian 
iiates. Nor can it be aflerted in the prefent inftance, that the powers 
t)f individual intereft have fufficed to produce their natural ef!e£ks 
upon human induftry in fpite of die ihackles by which it has been 
taamped. 

The view, which every thitig formerly known in the hiftoiy 
of Europe, had led us to take of Frederic's adminJftraHon, 
receives fbme tery firiking illufirations from the anecdotes 
recorded in thefeV^umes, with the uniform purpofe of founding 
his praifes. If any one is defirous of feeing how certainly m 
government is untucoefsful in trade and manufafhires, he vaaJf 
confult the (ketches of this boafted ftatefman's fpeculations in 
that line, as profitably as the accounts which have been publifli- 
ed of the Royal Works in Spain. But there are particulars in 
the policy of Frederic, exceeding, for abfurdity and violence^ 
whatever is to be met with in the defcriptions of Spanifb econo- 
my. We have only room for rnnnii^ over a few detached 
examples. — ^When a china manufa£lory was to be fet agoing at 
Berlin on the royal account, it was thought neceflary to begin 
by forcing a market for the wares. Accordingiy, the jfews, who 
cannot marry without the royal permifficm, were obliged to paf 
for their licenfes by purchafing a certain quantity of the Eing^ 
cups and faucers at a fixed price. The introdo£Hon of the filk 
culture was a favourite fcheme with Frederic ; and to mdce filk- 
worms fpin, and mulberry-trees grow in the PruiTian duids, nb 
expence muft be fpared. Vaft houfes vnd manofaftories were 
built for fuch as chofe to engage in the fpeculation ; a diredt 
premium was granted on the exportation of fiik ftufEs ; and me- 
dals awarded to the workmen who produced above five poiiiE^ 
of the article in a year. But nature is very powerful, even 
among Pruffian grenadiers. In the lifts of exports we find no 
mention made of filk| while it. forma a confiderablc^ and a tegu- 
lar 
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lar branch of the gopds imported. The fetflement of colonics 
in wafte lands, was another objeQ o( enxineqt attentioni and 
proportionate expence. Foreign families were enticed and tranC- 
ported by the crimps whom he epiployed all over Europe for re- 
cruiting his forces % they received grants of land ; were provided 
with £>ufc6| implements and Uve-ftockt and furniftied with 
fubfiftence, until their farm? became fuffictently Drodu£l:ive to 
fupport them. Frederic called . this fupplying the bUnks which 
war made in his population. His rage for encour^iqg the in* 
trodu^ion of new Ipeeulations was auite ungovernable. No 
fboner did his emifiaries inform him of any ingenious manufac* 
turer or mechanics in France or elfewhere, than he bribed him 
tp fettle in Berlin* by the. moft extravagant terms. When he 
found the fuccefs of the project too flpw* or its gains, from the 
neceffity of circumftancesi fell fliort of expectation, he had only 
one way of getting out of th* fccapc ;-r-he broke his bargain with 
the undertaker, and generally fent him to a fortrefs; in the 
courfe of which traof^ion, it always happ«Kied that fomebody 
interfered, under the charaj^er of a mihifter, a favpurite, &«. to 
pUiage both parties. Experience never feemed to corre£l this 
prppenGty*, It was at an. advanced period of his reign that he 
fent orders to his aimbafTadors to find him a general projector, a 
mati who might be employed wholly in fancying new fchemcs* 
and difcuifing thofe which (bould be fubmittedto him. Such a 
one was accordingly procured, and tempted, by large bribes, to 
fettle at Potfdam. Frederic's grand inftrument in political eco- 
nomy was the eftabliftiment of monopolies. Whether an art 
was to be encouraged, or a. public taile modified, or a revenue 
gleaned, or the balance of trade adjufted, a monopoly was the 
expedient. Thus the exclufive privilege was granted to one fa- 
mily, of fupplying Berlin and Potfdam with firewood ; the price 
was inftantiy doubled ; and the King received no more than eight 
thoufand a year of the profits. Well did the celebrated Helve- 
tius remark of fome applications for fuch contra^is, upon which 
the King demanded his fentiments, * Sire, you need not trouble 
yourfelf with readinjr them through — they all fpeak the fame 
language. — ** We befeech jour Aiajefiy to grant us leave to rob your 
people of fuch afum; in conftdexation of which ^ we engage to pay you 
a certain fhare of the pillage. " Frederic was led to conceive that 
his fubjecis drank too much co&e in proportion to their means, 
and ate too little nourifliing food. The univerfal remedy was ap« 
plied; and the fupply dT all the coffee ufed within his dominion^ 
given exclufively to a company. The price was thus, as he had 
wifhed, greatly raifed^ and fome of the fpqil fharcd with his 
treafury ; but the tafte of the people remained as determined in 
Voi^ vu. NO. 13. Q^ favour 
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favour of coflFce as before 5 and, of courfe, was much- more de- 
trimental to their living. Tobacco, in like marnier, he fubje^- 
ed to a ftrift monopoly 5 and when he wiftied to have arms fur- 
niQied very cheap to his troops, he had again recourfe td his ufual 
expedient :— he conferred ujion the houfe of Daum and Splikbei^, 
armourers, the exdluGve privilege of refining fugar, on condition 
that they (hould fell him mufkets and caps at a vtty hTw price. 
In all his fifcal policy he was an anxious obferver df the balance 
of trade, and never failed to call a penfive eye upon the tables 
of exports and imports. * Every year ' (fays his panegyrift) • did^ 
-he calculate with extreme attention the fums which cailie into 
his dates, and thofe which went out ; and he faw, with uneafi- 
•nefs, that the balance was not fo favourable as it otrglit to be. * 
(IV. 127.) After all his monopolies and premiums for the cn- 
tcouragement of produAion, he found, it feems, that the exports 
of his kingdom could not be augmented. • Therefore,* adds 
our author, * he had only one rcfource left,-*-to diminifh the im- 
portation,' (p. 128.); which be accordingly attempted, by new 
-mofiopolies and prohibitions. We fhall conclude this (ketch of 
the domeftic economy of Frederic, in the words of M. Thiebauit, 
premtfing only that they are intended for the pi£iure of a perfe£fc 
adminiftration. 

. * Tout hes ans dea coofeillers parcourent tons les vUlages, et examinent > 
fi cba((ue habitant* coltive la portion de fon terrain quHl eft tenu de cul* 
iiver d'apres les ordonnaoces. Chaqqe habitant eil oblige de mettre 
tous les aos en culture, telle quantite d'arpens fur le aombre total qu'il 
en a, Aiofi tout eft vu, furveille* protege et rpaintenu en bon ordre \ ct 
tout ce qui interefTe I'adminiftration prppremeot dite, irent fe coa- 
ccnttcr au grand, dired^oirc. ' lY^ 47« 

It remains, before completing our eftimate of Frederic's cha- 
rader, that we fliould recplledi his. public conduft in the com- 
^jnoriweahh of Europe^ where he was born to hold fo confpicu- 
ous a (lation. And here, while we wonder at the abilities which 
led him to fuccefs^ it is impoffible not to adniit that they belong- 
ed to that inferior order which can brook an alliance with pro- 
fligacy of principle. The hiflory of the Pruflian monarchy, in- 
deed, is that of an empire fcraped together by induftry, and 
fraud, and violence, froni neighbpuring ftates. By barter, and 
conqueft, and impofture, its manifold diftrifts have been gra- 
dually brought under one dynafty : not a patch of the motley mafs, 
but recals the venality or weaknefs of the furrounding powers, 
iind the unprincipled ufurpations of the houfe of Brandenburgh- 
But it was Frederic II, whofe ftrides fo far furpafled thofe of his 
anceftors, as raifed his family to the rank of a primary power ; 
enabled him to baffle the coalition which his ambition had raife4 
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againft him $ and to fof m^ himfdfi a new confpiracy for t&e de-» 
ftru^ion of whatever principles had been held moft facred by the 
potetitates of modern times. It is in vain that we difiemble with 
ourfelvesy aqd endeavour to forget our own condufk at that fatal 
crifis. We may rail at Jacobinifmy and the French Revolution — < 
impute to the timidity of the other powers the infolent dominion 
of France — and exhauft our cflneminate lioenfe of tongue lipon 
the chief, who, by wielding her deftinies, is mafter of half the 
world. Fuvope is now fuffering for the Partition of Poland. 
Then it was that public principles were torn up. and fcattered 
before the ufurpers of the day ^ — ^then it was that £ngland and 
France poorly refufed to fufpend their mutual animofities, and 
afTociate in fupport of right, when other ftatesi forgetting greater 
jealoufiesy were combined to violate the law ; — then it was that 
power became the meafure of duty — that ambition learnt all 
the leflbns which it has fince been pra£tifing, of arrondijfementsi 
and equivalents, and indemnities — that an aflurance of impunity 
and fuccefs were held out , to thofe who might afterwards abandon 
all principles, provided they were content with a (hare of the 
plunder. While we look back with detedation^ then, to the 
condu£l of thofe powers who perpetrated the crime, and moft 
of all to Frederic who contrived it, let us alfo reflefk, with (faame^ 
on the pufillanimity of thofe who faw, yet helped not ; and, in 
juftice to the memory of a truly great man, let us bear in mind^ 
that he, who afterwards warned us againft the ufurpations of 
France at their neater approach, raifed his voice againft the de- 
reliction of principle which paved the way for them in the par^ 
tition of Poland. 

In the work before us, we find little light thrown upon this 
moft criminal part of Frederic's chara^er. The trick upon 
which he grounded his reafon for drawing an army round the ' 
frontiers, is narrated with much complacency. It took fo well^ 
fays our author, that the citizens of Berlin prepared themfelves 
againft the plague, as if it had b^en at their gates. We are told^ 
too, that Prince Henry highly difapproved of the (iecond parti- 
tion, on motives of policy ; and, indeed, the reafons which fug* 
gefted themfelves to him will probably, ere long, be felt by his 
Aephew. But this is the punilhment due to the power which 
hatched that wickednefs ; and if, which is moft likely, Frederic!* 
William had no choice in the laft aSs of it, this fhould have 
been forefcen by him who. began it. There is one paffage in bis 
life, recorded by M. Thicbault, which ftruck us as fufficiently- 
lUuftrative of the extrem.e want of principle that marked this 
Prince's conduft to foreign ftatesi In the inftruftions, written. 
with his own hand, for lus favourite academy of nobles and offi- * 
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eerty be tells the proftffor of puUk 1«W| * Tbotefob i> arer**^ 
tfara hk jeunefle aue ce droit ptiUic» manqutnt de puiffiince oor« 
re£ltf e pour le taire obfenreTt n'eft qu^un vmin fant&me que le» 
fouTeraint etalent dana kors mantf<fte3» iors meme qu^U le vio* 
lent.* V. 159. 

• Upon the whole, then, we torn from a mttuite view of thts* 
famous perfonage, imprei&d with no veneratioo ios his chacac«t 
ter, either as a member of fociety, a ruler of the people, or at 
part of the European community* That he poflefied the talents 
of an accompliChed warrior, and an elegant wit, it would be^ ab- 
ford either to deny, or to demonftrate. He las kfl us, in his 
vidories and his writings, the beft proofs \ and from the work 
before us, we are eren led to think that his conrer£fttion fujrpaiTtfd 
his more careful efibfts« His adminiilration was fingularly 
marked by promptitude and energy. Wherever adive exenion- 
was required, or could fecure fucceCi, he- was likely to prevail;* 
and as he was in all things a matter of thofe infertor abilitiesr 
which conftitttte what we d^ominate addrefs, it is not won-^ 
derful that he was uniformly fortunate in the cabinets of his 
neighbours. The encouragements which he lavi(hed on learned 
men were ufeful, though not always ikilfuUy beftowed \ and tn- 
this, as in all the departments of his gover tynent, we fee hint, 
conftantly working mifchief by working too much. His academy? 
was no led onder commmd than the beft difeiplined regiment 
in his fervice ; and did not refufe to acknowledge his authority; 
upon matters of opinion or tafte. His own literary a^quiremeota 
were limited to the beila Uttres^ and moral fcience ; even, of 
thefe, he was far from being completely mafter^ His praf^oct • 
as an adminiftrator, is inconfiftent with an extenfive or foutid* 
political knowledge ; and his acquaintance with the clafiics was 
derived from French tranilations : he knew very little Latin, and 
no Greek. To his fprightlinefs in fociety, and his love of liter- 
ary company, fo rare in princes, he owes the reputation of a phi«> 
leiopher; and to the fuccefs of his intrigues and his arms, the 
appellation of Great :— a title which is the lefs honourable, that 
mankind have generally agreed to beftow it upon thofe to whom 
gratitude was leaft of all due. 
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AUT. XVI. The Horrors rfthe Negro Slavery exifling in our Weft 
Indialfiandsydemonftratedfrtm G^ial Documents recently prefenu 
id to the Houfi (^ Commons. 8vo. Hatchard. London. 1805. 

TTTe have fo frequently had occafion to enter at let^gth into, the 

^^ important queftions of Weft Indian policy, and have, in par- 

^ular, taken fo many opportunities of confidering the great argu* 

ment upon tut Slave Trade> thai we fliali henceforth only deem t^ 

' ' ncceflaiy 
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neeefiaty to iitc& the attention of our fesulen to fnch new £iCkt 
of impottance, as may be brovsht to light in the courie of thh 
momentottS difcuffion. The traa before us attudes to dtfcoYefiet 
of that defcription; and we hare made it the fid>je£l of an ankk^ 
for the purpofe of eameftly recommending its contents to the no* 
liee of all, who wi(h to ha¥e a full view Si the confequences that 
may be expe€bed, from leavitqr die corredion of the Weft Indiail 
fyftem to the Weft Indians diemfehes. 

The papers, of which it givis an able and faithfnl analyfis, wete 
laid before the Houfe of G>imnohs during the laft Seflion of Par* 
liament* They confift of extta^s from a correfpondence b^ 
tween th« Secretary of State for the Colonial department, and die 
Governors of die feveral Weft Indian iflands. The fafta fta^ in 
thefe afili£ling documents, are too folemnly authenticated to leave 
th^fe who feel for the honour of the fpecies any hopes thatthd 
recital nlay have been exaggerated. We cannot bring ourfehes to 
fliock our readers by even a (ketch of die details : we ftiall only 
point out to what part'c^ the queftion they bear reference. 

Eariy in i^a, Minifters received a letter from Lord Seafoidi; 
Covenior of Barbadoes, in which he ftated, that lie had fai|[hty 
offended the legiilature of the ifland, by exhorting them to pafs a 
!aW| making tl^ murder of a flare felony ; that crime being at 
prefent only puniChable by a fine of eleven pounds four flnUings 
Sterling. * We are unwilling to dwelV much on the eircumftance % 
but we do think it femewhat Angular, that no notice of this com« 
municatian was ever taken during Mr Addingtcm's adminiftration; 
and that it was only laid before Pariiafment in 1 804 ; as if the fen- 
timcnts of men in jEngland, upon die fubjeA of murder, could be 
kifluenced by their general opinions on the queftion of the ilave 

tradci. 

* We regret that tbe very judicbut and temperate author of this tn& 
did not give tbe words of die btw to tijiick Lord Seafofth nmft uU 
hide in ^ correfpondeace. It is, iodcedy the only one ia the code of 
Bsrbadoes apoA Mfi (utjetft. In A&. 329. § xxij. it is provided^ that 
if any mailer kills or ipaims his Ilavc in pi^niihing bini, or ordering hiip 
to be puniihed (< wbich, ' fays the ad, * feldom happens '), ao perfoa 
ihall be liable to fine ; * ii^ {fanv rmio, oftvantonneji^ or otly of hUod^ 
imndtdnejs^ or cruel intentiott^ nmljuUy kill a mgro or other Jlave^ * he ihatt 
pay 15U currency (1 il. 4s*} !-7-Thu8 we fee» that the fine was confidered 
as foroething extraordinary and fevcre, requiring to be fenced with 
much care. The kgiflature of Bermuda pafied a law, exprefsly ftfter 
the example of this, unlcfs that the penalty is only lol. currency, and 
is introduced as an exception to the general ena6lment ; for tbe title of 
the fiatDte is, * Ana& for tbeftcurity oftb» MeS^ to prevent tbe for* 
fiiture of life and eft ate upon Mllshg a iugro of otkerftave* *-— S<^ Report 
of Committee 1789, part III., and I^ws of Barbadoes and Beraoudu^ 
prinud in fepaiate volumes. 
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^de. The correfpondence was, however, purfued immediately 
upon Mr Pitt's accfeffion to office, and made public as foon a» pof*- 
^ble. Lord Seaforth tranfmits the account of feveral recent cafes 
of molt atrocious murders, perpetrated upon negroes with a much 
greater wantonnefs than is (hewn in the treatment of the lower 
animals by the people of this, country ; and witneflcd by the pub^ 
lie in the iiland of Barbadoes, with onlv a furprife that fuch inci- 
dents fhouid excite any feeling among ftrangers, Thefe cafes, his 
Lordftiip fays, are felefted from a number, as fpccin^ens ; and he 
has authenticated them by tlie letters of the judges. and crown. law- 
yers of the colony. In none of them could any ,punift\mei;^ be in- 
ni£l:ed beyond the paltry fine above mentioned j and yet Lord Sea- 
forth expreffes no hopes of being able, to procure an alteration of 
the law, fince he cannot, by any means, induce the AiTembly (that 
is, the men of property and rank in the community) to view the 
murder of a negro in the light of a crime, with whatever circam- 
ftance;s of barbarity it may be attended. Here then is the anfwer 
to all thofe who refer us to the enlightened legifiatures of the iiilands 
for the abolition of the flave trade, or the remedy of the glaring evils 
in the colonial fyftem. If any thing could add to the force witk 
which fuch fa£ks ftrike home to the queftion, it would be the cir- 
cumftance that Barbadoes is the oldeft and molt civilized of. our 
colonies \ and if the guilt of the Barbadians were fufceptible of 
aggravation, we might repolle£fc, that they inhabit the iiland fur- 
tiieft removed from the danger of infurredlion, both by its local 
fituation, and the great difproportion of its black population. 

But the official docuinents laid before Parliament have thrown 
light upon another part of the argument ; — they have proved in- 
conteftably the truth of all that the friends of abolition ever urgedy 
againft the efficacy of any regulations which the colonial legifia- 
tures might adopt, or pretend to adopt, for improving the treat- 
ment of flaves. His Majefty's Miniilers, upon being made ac- 
quainted with the fa£ts refpefHng Barbadoes, which we have al- 
ready obferved were known to their predeccflTors, loft no time in 
extending their inquiries to the other iflands* Although the mur- 
der of a flave has, in thefe, been for fome years capital, and that 
protefting laws for the negroes have frequently -been paifed when 
there was any queftion of aboliffiing the trade in the mother coun^ 
try; yet we find, as was always predifted, that fuch ftatutes 
were mere pretences, and never meant to be afted upon. Do- 
minica is the only ifland from which Government has been able 
^o obtain any returns \o the circular queries which were defpatched, 
refpefting the execution of the colonial flave laws. That fettle- 
ment is known to have been the moft forward in its provifions for 
the fafety of the negroes 5 and a letter from the Governor (General 
Prevoft}^ dated laft January, admits that they arc not enforced % 

♦ adding^ 
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adding, that * they were confidered, from the moment of pafling 
them until the prefent hour, '^^ political meafures to avert the inter^i 
ference of the mother country,'* Such evidence as this renders all 
commentary unneceflary. When the ifland which is heft peopled 
with whites refufes to declarfe flave-murder a crime, and that which 
has made the moft regulations for checking the minor abufes of 
the fyftem, is proved to have been playing falfe — to have manu- 
fadlurctl mock laws for the purpofe of deceivinjg us \ what remains 
for the mother country, but to apply the only effeftual remedy, 
and inftantly abolifli the iniquitous traffic ? 

Aftet the unexpefted, and, we are convinced, accidental lofs 
of the queftion in the Houfe of, Commons laft Seflion, we truft 
that its friends will be too watchful and aftive to expofe their 
caufe once more to any chance of a defeat. It is with perfect 
confidence, therefore, that we look forward to the event of the 
enfuing difcufliom But, in the mean time, we muft take thid 
, opportunity of congratulating them upon the very important mea- ^ 
fure which has been carried into execution fince Parliament rofe, 
and which, vsre are aftoniflied to obferve, has excited fo little at- 
tention in the country. We allude to the Order in Council, bear- 
ing date Auguft 15th, and publifhed in the London Gazette of 
the 27th, for preventing the further introduftion of Haves into 
the colonies which have been ceded to his Majefty's arms during 
the prefent war. This wife' and falutary proclamation forbids 
the importation of flaves into thefe fettlements after the ift of 
December next, on pain of forfeiting the (hip and cargo, as well 
as the flaves; and awards the fame penalty againft all veflels 
which may be found at fea, after the ift of January 1807, with 
flaves on board, bound to any of the conquered colonies. But 
^s lofl'es from cafualties may from time to time diminiih the black 
population, the Governors are empowered to grant licenfes for 
importing a number, not exceeding three /^r cent, upon the ftock . 
in hand, upon proof being brought that a diminution to this a- 
mount has taken place, * from extraordinary and unavoidable 
caufes, * during the foregoing year. If any flave veffel touch at 
fhe conquered fettlements without fuch a licenfe, it is to be for- 
feited, with its whole cargo, ui;lefs it has been driven in by ftrefs 
of weather ; in which cafe, the flaves muil belfent off within ter> 
days ; and one third of all forfeitures is given to the Governor of 
the colony — one third to the informer. ^ 

It is only n^ceflrary to recolleft what pofli'^flions have been con- 
quered during ihe war, that we may be able to eftimate the vaft 
importance of this meafure. Befides the iflands of Tobago and 
St Lucia, we have ^captured the whole of the Dutch colonies on the 
» continent of 'South America— Surinam, Uemerary, Berbice,'and 
Jfpquil^Q, In all thefe fettlements, therefore, the flave trade has 

been 
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been abollfhed by the Order of Council ; and it need fearcely be 
remarkedt how great a proportion of the whole traffic was deC- 
tined for their fupply. Before the American war, the Dutch 
ufed to carry, in their own bottoms, from Africa to Guiana, ten 
thoufand negroes annually ; and it is proved, by papers laid be- 
fore Parliament, but which, we believe, have not yet been print- 
ed, that this importation was greatly increafed during the laft war, 
when thofe poifeffions were in the hands of Great Britain, It is 
certainly not overrating its prefent amount, to eftimate the year- 
ly fupply of negroes carried to our conquered colonies at fifteen 
thouund, — about one half the fupply of our own iflands, which 
is the fubjeft of the abolition queftion. The deftrudlion of this 
great branch of the flave trade, therefpre, is an affair of infinite 
importance, confidered in itfelf. But its confequences upon die 
general queftion are fcarcely lefs material* Our Government has 

S'ven a proof that it holds the traffic in abhorrence, by abo- 
hing the only branch which is under its power, without con- 
fulting the pretended rights of the Weft Indian body : and, fo 
long at leaft as the war continues, an opportunity is afibrded to 
the Guiana planters, of ihewing how futile all uie clamour~has 
been, about the neceffity of the African trade to the exiftence o£ 
the colonies. It is no lefs important in another view, that the in-; 
veftment of capital fhould be prevented, which has uniformly b^en 
the confequence of fuch conquefts, and has proved fo detri^lental 
both to the mother coimtry and the 6ld fettlements, at the reftora- 
tion of peace. This inveilment could only be accompUfhed by means 
of the flave trade ; as we have formerly had occafion to explain. 

There is only one part of the Order in Council which fome- 
wbat impairs tne general fatisfa£^ion we derive from it. We al« 
lude to the provifion refpe£ting llcenfes. A door is certainly left 
open for the continuation of the trade, though on a very narrow 
fcale, and under reftraints which there is every care taken to have 
rigoroufly enforced. We could perhaps have wifhed, that the mea«* 
fure had been abfolute and unaccommodating \ yet it is fair, at the 
iame time, to confider, that fo long as the Legiflature permits an 
unlimited flave trade to flourifli in our own iflands, the difficulty 
of totally preventing it in the conquered fettlements muft be ex<^ 
treme *, and that ibme fuch permiffion as we have juft now illuded 
to, may have been deemed the beft method of preventing a contra- 
band flave trade in Guiana from rifing out of the regular traffic 
carried on for the fupply of the Britiih planters. We truft, how- 
jBver, that fhe JMinifters who have eflFeded this great change, will 
|)e vigilant in fuperintending its execution j and thus prove, that 
^e imperfeiiion which they have left in their meafure, was only 
a necefiary confequence of Parliamem bfiyin^ hitherto refoled to ^ 
take its (hare in the work. 
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Engraving*^ With a defcriptive Account in Ensrlifti and Frcncll, o^ 
Egyptian Monuments, in (he Britifh Mufeum^ colledled by rhe laftv- 
tute in Egyptj under the direction of Bonaparte, an(! furrendered to' 
the Bn'tifh^ Commander in Chief Lord Hutchinfon. By General Me- 
nou. Under the patronage of his Majefty. il. i9i No. II. 

Views of Readiqg Abbey, with thofe of the Churdhes orrgiita^jf 
connected with it in the County of Berks together vritH fonie NioniX^ 
ments of Aatt(|uitiea remaining in thofe Churches, cootatniog 53 Edi^ 
gravings, with defcriptive Letter.prefs. 410^ 21.28. 

The Hiftory of Chichefter j interfperfed with various Notes and Ob- 
fervatjon^ on the Early ^nd F^ref^nt State of the Citj, the moH remark^ 
able ^places in its Vicinityi and the County of Suflei in general: With 
an Appendix, containing the Charters of the City at three different 
Times ; alfo an Account of all the Pdrifhea in the County, their N<cmc8^ 
Beitronage, Appropriations) Value, in th^ King's Books; Firft-fruits 
£cc. By AJeKander Hayi A. M. Vicar of Wifborough-^reen^ aiid 
CbaphuQ of 3t M^iry's Chapel in this City* 8vo* xos< 6d. 

ARTs» fiif€. 

The Att of Drawiftg in Perfpe6live, upfon ftlatbeniatrcal Prihcijjles, 
ibewing how to give every Obj<;^ its true Place in the Figtire, and 
overy Part of a Landfcape that Proportion^ inl Size and Diftaiacef front 
one another, which the Parts they are intended to reprefent hold ia 
Nature* The whole illdftrated by 50 Engravings^ By G. Douglas^ 
a PartSy 98« 

The Female Revolutionary Phnarcb, containing Biographical^ Hi(^ 
torical, and Revokticmary Sketfehes^ Chara^rs and Anecdotes^ By 
the Author of the • Revolutionary Plutarch, ' ind tbc!^ • Mehioira 0^ 
Taileyrand^ * In Three VoUwitsi with Portraits. 

Memoirs of the {^ife and Theatrical Career of the late SamiMl Foo^ 
£fq« commonly called the EogHdr AriHophaneSi By W* Cooke^ El'q. 
3 vol. Price 15^ 

BOTANir. 

A Complete CoiiFfe of Ledurea on Botanjr^ as deKvered in the Bo* 
tanic Garden at Lambeth» by the late William Curtis, F. L. S. De* 
monftrator of Botany to the Company of Apothecaries ; Author of the 
Botanical Magazine^ of the Flora Londinenfis, &c. &c. Arranged 
from the Manufcripts in the poffeflion of his Son-in-law, Samuel Cur« 
tls, Horift, Walworth, Second edition. To which is added> a Life 
of Mr Curtis, by Dr Thornton ; in 3 vol.; Royal Odavo, price 4}* ifi 
boards ; or in thirty numbers, price 26, 6d« each. £mbdliihed«'Wttti 
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150 garter ly Li/f of New Publications. Oil. 

120 new plates, illuftrative of the Procefs of Vegetation, the Sexual 
Syilem, Sec. from original Drawings, made under his own immediate 
dire6lion, by Edwards. Engraved by Sanfom, and corre£lly coloured 
from Nature. 

The Botanift's Guide through the Counties of Northumberland and 
Durham. Vol. 1. 38. 

The Botanift's Guide through Ensfland and Wales. By D. Turner, 
T. R.S. and L. S. &c. and L. W. Dillwyn, F. R. S. and L. S. 
2 voh Crown 8vo. 149. boards. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or New and Secure Channels of Trade with 
the Continent of Europe, particularly with Ruflia, Pruflia, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Germany, including alfo the Trade of the Rivers Elbe, 
Wefcr, and Ems, illuftrated with a Map of the Canals and Rivera, 
(hewing their connexion with each other throughout the Northern part 
of Europe. By T. Oddy. 2I. I28. 6d. 

Commercial Arithmetic, with an Appendix upon Algebraical Equa- 
tions, being an Introdud^ion to the Elements of Commerce. By C* 
Dubart. 12 mo. 

Annals of Commerce, Manufaftures, Fiiheries, and Navigation, with 
brief notices of the Arts and Sciences conne6led with them ; contain- 
ing the Commercial Tranfafiions of the Britifh Empire, and other 
Countries, from the earlieft Accounts to the Meeting of the Union 
Parliament in January. By D. Macpherfon. 4 vol. 4to. 81. Ss. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A Praftical Trcatife on Brewing, Diftilling, and Rectification, with 
the Doftrine of Fermentation ; in which the London Pra6lice of Brew- 
ing Porter, Ale, Table-beer, Sec, is given. To which is added, a co- 
pious Appendix on the Growth, Culture, Preffing, Fermenting, and 
Making-up of Foreign , Wines, with the beft Method of managing them 
in thefe Kingdoms. By R. Shannon, M. D. Illuftrated by Engrav- 
ings. 4to. 2I. I2s. 6d. boards. 

PRAMA. 

John Bull ; or, the Englifhmao's Firefidc, a Comedy, in Five Aft#. 
By G. Colman the younger, 2s. 6d, 

The Stage; or. Theatrical Touchftbne. By Pertinax Probe, Efq. 
No. I. price pd. To be continued every fortnight. 

EDUCATION. 

Tatygible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made Eafy, by means 
of an arithmetical Toy, which will exprefs any number up to 16^666,66^^ 
and with which, by moving a few Balls, a great variety of Operations in 
Aritbnaetic may be performed ; intended to aflift Mothers and Teachers 
in the Inftrudtion of Children. By W. Friend, Efq. One volume, 
foolfcap. 7^. 6d. 

^ The Circle of the Sciences, confecrated by the Crofs ; a brief At- 
tempt to exhibit the Firft Elements of Science, and to fhew how cvcnr 
Branch of ufeful Knowledge may be made fubfervient to the beft Pur- 
pofet. 3s. 6d. 

The 
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The Child's French Grammar ; intended as an Introduction to the 
PraAical French Grammar of Wonoftrocht. By J. Kelly. 1 s. 

An Efla^on the Elements, Accents, and Profody^of Englifli Lan* 
guage, intended to have. been printed. as an Introdu6lion to Mr fiou« 
cher's Supplement to Johnfon's Didlonary. By J. OdeD, M. A* 
48. 66> 1 2 mo. boards. 

Elements of Ufeful Knowledge, in Geography, Hiftory, and other 
Sciences. Drawn up for the ufe of Children, in Queftions and An<> 
fwers. In Ten Parts. 4d. each. 

The Oratorical Inftnidor ; being a Colledlion of Pieces for the Ufc 
of thofe defirous to attain Eloquence, is. 6d. 

The Twenty-fourth Number of the Guardian of Education. Con- 
duced by Mrs Trimmer. — This Number completes the Fourth Volume, 
which contains a Sequel to the original Effay on Chriilian Education^ 
by the Editor, inferted in the preceding Volumes 5 alfo a Kevicw of 
Books relating to Education, &c. 3cc. 

The Synonymous, Etymological, and Pronouncing Englifh Di£Uon- 
iry. By William Perry. Royal 8vo. 168. boards. 

The Elements of Navigation. By John Robertfon. The Seventh 
Edition, with Additions. Carefully revifed and correded by Licut# 
Laurence Gwynne, R. N. Royal 8vo. 2 is. 

FARRIERY. i 

" A Pradical Treatife on Farriery, including Remarks on all Difeafea 
incident to Horfes, the Symptoms by which they are feverally known, 
and the moft approved Mode of Cure. From the MSS. of the late £. 
Sn^e. 4to. il. is. 

An Analyfis of Horfemanfhip, with the method of Breaking HotfcH 
for every Purpofe to which thefe noble Animals are adapted. By Joha 
Adams. 3 vol. 8vo. 2!. 28. 

CARDENIKG. 

A Treatife on the Culture of the Vine, exhibiting new and advanta*. 
geous Methods of Propagating, Cultivating, and Training that Plant,. fo 
as to render it abundantly fruitful. Together with new Hints on the 
Formation of Vineyards in England. By William Specchly. A New 
Edition, in i vol. royal 8vo. with Improvements. i8s. boards. 

A Short Treatife on feveral Improvements recently made in Hot* 
houfes ; illuftrated by Nine Plates. By J.Loudon. 8vo. 128. 

A New Edition of the Rev. Mr Marfhall's admired Work on the 
Knowledge and Pradlice of Gardening, with Hints on Fifhponds, &c. 

58- 

GENERAL SCIENCE. 

The New Cyclopaedia ; or, Univerfal Didijnary of Arts and Scien- 
ces : formed upon a more enlarged Plan ot Arrangement than the Dic- 
tionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending the various Articles of that 
Work, with Additions and Improvements ; together with the new 
Subjeds of Biography, Geography, and Hiftory ; and adapted to the 
prefent ftate of Literature and Science. By Abraham Rees, D. D, 
f. R. S. Editor of the laft Edition of Mr Chambers's Diftionary, 
i^itfa the AMaoce of emioent profeflioaal Gentlemen, lUuftrated with 

R 2 nc*? 



moil diliingiuflied Art^a. Voj. Y- P»F» ^(lr ^J-^i iSiS. bpaidd, 
K.oyjd, il. i6s. boards. 

Hiftorica.!; Etaampaits of the Wpgu] ^.(p,pirf, pf the Mqi^t^oe^ ^ndl 
of ihe En)vl|{h'ConcetD» m Indtiftan, from the year 1659, the.Origip of 

t/i En^ljfh B;(labli(hn]ent, \nd of tlje poip.p^iij'V Tra^e ^t Brqach *od 
iirat ! and a geqeral Ide^ of the Gpvero'niq't and People of IiidulUji, 
By Robert Orme, Efq. F. A. S. 410. il. 8s. ' ' 

An H^ftiiric^ Account of the BkcK Ennpire o£ Hayti i coOTprshend- 
ioga'VieW if the Prindp^l Ttanr^jaicins in t^e I^eyplit(iqii of St t>o.. 
miagfif wi(\ ift Anp^nl a,id ^![iJdefD Stdt;^ Bf_ I^arcuf I^iqs^rd, 

Elq. ^to'. ■ Si. IB. 

Hidory of all the ] 



^ IndU, containing th< 
to the ^lorfoua Succel 
Secret Cummittee of t 
jiidra Company, by hi 
^elUBey, ^oKjnof, { 

Colleftions towards the HiftpT; ap^ Antiqjiities of the CpufltJ of 
Hereford. By I. Duncutnb, A- M. V"'- I- ' 4io- Price 31,38. 

A Hiftory of llie County of Brecfenopk) cc(n^lnipg the Chorc^ra- 
phy. Generaf Hiftory, Religion, La^Sj Quftpnie, t4a[i(i,er«, Laocruage, 
and Sytlero of Agrici^Uire, yffd in t|i» Co.ii9f)r, ^y "f, iones., Vol I. 
410. at. ijt. * 

The Eleven Rtportt of the CommilpODeri of Naval Inj^uiry,; witl^ 
expUnatory Kotes, and felen Extra^a from th,; muft Im^prtant 09!;i,i> 
ments upon which the Reports, are founded. By John Irving Maxwell, 
of the Honourable Society of the Inner Te(npl«. i, laj;ge voluijip, 1 5s. 
Th,e Law of CharitaWe Ufes, as laid down and d't^eii,<;d by G. Dote, 
Efq., together with the learned Readings nf Sir F. Moore ; Ip^ trlficl^ 
18 added, the Law of Mortmain, as eUablifbed by the Statute of 9 Geo^ 
II. c. 86 ; the whole continued to the prefeot tiipe. B^ B,. W. IV^dg,- 
Bian, Efq. 198. 

' A Report of the Trial for a Libel, brought by John Thoraas Tro^ 
« Roman Catholic Prieft, and titulary Ardibifhop of Dublin.'agaiolt 
ilentjr t)elahay Symond), for a Libel in l))e Anti-Jacobin ^vJci^ 



A clinical Hiftory c \ ; being, ift, A clinicd 

Hiftory of the acute R inical Hiftory of the No- 

dofiry of the Jaiats. 1 D. 5a, 

The Evidence at larj ^mmittee of the HouTt; of 

Commons, relpeAing . of Vaccine InoculatiPn } 

together with the Deb< >nd fon^e Obfervations ao 

the contravening Evide- , „, __,^. G* C. Jeonpr. 6a'. 

Salutvy Cau^m ref|ie&iD^^« N^^V *^ *bich the Hodriacs maiit« 
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turned m a receht PABlffcatioh by Dr Kibgiak^, lit eiJJoKa iiA refut- 
ed. By J. Hunt. 28. 6d. v> .. • 

A rccajpittilatioA of fcvctad Circumftancfes and Ai^giimfents contained 
in ^hc Author's Ootlfnes and Medical Rcftarcheff, t6 fliew tHe imprb- 
|]fr?ety 6f cdnfidenng Fevers 2ls arifing frtfth Contagion, and alfo 6f Di- 
te6lio<)8 inferted in the fannfe Works, for the Prbventioh and Treatment 
bf certain febHIc ^nd oth^t- biTestfes. fejr T. Atd^', Pift I. 416. 5«. 

Obfervatlons on foibfe Idtc Attempts to delpreciite tbi Value dnd Efc 
liCticy of VaCcihe Inocolsltlbn.. By S. Merrtnfan. *«♦ 

MeAoiiiB of thie Medical SotFet^ bf Lbndbii, vol. 6. prict lis. bds. , 

Obfervdtiotis on tile Nature und Cure of Gout, on Nodei ojf tJlA 
Jbtflts; ind on tlie Influence of t^rtain Aflictes bf Dfet, (n Gout, Kheiji 
nmlifm, and OraVtl. :6y Jdnlies Parkinfon. , Svo. ^fl. 

A Treittft bti the Prdcefs dmplbyed by Nature in fupprelfing th^ 
Hetabrrhagc f^bitt divided aHd fiunftured ArteHes, and bn the Xnk dF 
tile Ligature 5 concluding with Obfei^atibns oh Secondary Mcmorrhagb. 
By J. F. D. James, M. D. 8vo. 10s. M. b^^rcis. ' 

The Modern Praaic^ of PRyfi6. Bf Ed)vard Goodmap Clarke, 
M. D. AntiiOr of Mediciri^ Pfaxebi Cdntpchdiurri ', of tht Royal Col- 
\^t df Kiyftdaiw, Londoii ; jtnd Phyfifcijtn ib the Forced, ^c &6. 
I vol. 8vo. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Medical Intd Stifgibal jMirnal ; exhibiting a conctfe 
VJaiv of thd tetift iU niofi inipbHant Difcb^^ri(?« Ih Sledici^e, Sdrge. 
ffi iftd PhirWSby. No. IV. ptiblifted Qua'rteHV. 38. 

InocdatfoH for thfc Sth^ll-pdk vindlciatea; krfd ittf fu^rlor Efficaiij^ 
ittid SafetJ^ tor the Pra£Hce of Vicdfnitibri cleirly proved! By George 
Lipfcomb, Surgeon. 2S« 

The Pbartaacopobia of the Rbyal CbWe of Phyficiaiib of London, 
tranHated into Englifh .2 with Notes, Indexes of Ne\i^ Names, Pre^ari^* 
tioni, &c. 8tc. Bf Thomas Healde, M.D. F.R.S. Lumlcyan Lecr 
turer of the CoBegc of Phyficiin«i dud S^nibr Phylidah bf the Londpi 
Hofpital. Revifed and adapted to the lad improved Edition of th^ 
College ; with art Index, (bowing the general Dofei of i^edicihes. By 
John' Latham,' M.D. Fellow 6f the Royal Colkpfc of Phyficians^ ^nd 
Phyfician to the Md^dklen, afid to BarrtUobihew^s HofpiiaL A ti6^ 
idltiort. 8vd. ^s. bodrds; 

Rem^ks otf the ftepbrt of M. Chaptail (late Miniftcf of the Interior) 
to the Confcfl^ of the fbrcfter Govemhficrtt bf FMAce ( ^th an exanaina- 
tion of the Chfm of M. Gufton de Mbrveau, to fhc l)ifcov^fy of the 
Power rf the Mineral Acfd Orfes oh CodtagioW. Bf James Car- 
michael Smyth, M.D« &c. 18. 6d. 

The Duties of L^ht. Cavilry in tli'eV?rfd, <^oitij$ifed r6t the Ufe of 
the teomaftirf of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ind Ireland* 
By Captain Kirke. 48. 6d. . 

A Di^ill of Light, Infantry irfd Rfflemen, as 4'rranged foi^ tbc Cum* 
fecrland RartgcfA Bf Lf. Cdl. H. Hbward. ic 

K 3 laftru&ioQt 
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InftruAions for the Ufc of Yeomanry Corps of Cavalry. By Col. 
Henries. Vol. II. los. 66* 

An Appendix to the Liirht-Horfe DrilL By a Noncommiflioned 
Officer of the London and Weftminfter Light- H^rfe Volunteers. 48. 

New Principles of Gunnery* Containing the Determination of the 
Force of Gunpowder, and an Inveftigation of the Difference in the 
Refilling Power of the Air to Swift and Slow Motions ; with feveral 
other Trails on the Improvement of Pra£lical Gunnery. By Benjamin 
Rohins, Efq. F. R. S. Engineer General to the Honourable the £aft 
India Company. With an Account of his Life and Writings, by 
James Wilfon, M. D. A New Edition, correftcd and enlarged ; with 
the Addition of feveral Notes by Charles Hutton, LL.D. F. R. S. 
and JProfeffor of Mathematics in the Royal Academy at Woolwich. 7s. 

Military Memoirs of Mr George Thomas, who, by extraordinary 
Talents and Enterprize, rofe from an obfcure fituatton to the rank of a 
General in the fervice of the Native Powers in the North-.weft of India. 
By W. Franklin. 8vo. los. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

A Syftem of Mineralogy, comprehending Ory£lognofy, Geognofy, 
Mineralogical Chemiftry, Mineralogical Geography, and Economical 
Mineralogy. Vol. II, izs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Narrative of the Lofs of the Ship Fanny, on her paflage from 
Bombay to China, with an Account of the extraordinary Prefervation 
of a part of the Crew, after remaining feveral Weeks upon Rocks in 
the Centre of the Chinefe Ocean ; in a Letter from T. Page, Second 
Officer. IS. 

An Inquiry into the Syftem of National Defence in Great Britain. 
By J. Macdiarmid, Efq. i8s. 

Morality of Fi6tion> or Inquiry into the Tendency of Fi<?litioui 
Narratives, with Obfervatious on fome of the moft eminent. By H. 
Murray. 48. 

EfTays, in a feries of Letters to a Friend, by J* Fofter. 78. 

The Duellifts, or Men of Honour, a Story calculated to (hew the 
Folly, Extravagance, and Sin of Duelling. By W. Lucas. 3s. 6d. 

A brief Retrofpe<ft of the Eighteenth Century, containing a Sketch 
of the Revolutions^ and Improvements in Science, Arts, and Literature^ 
during that Period." By S. Miller, A. M. 3 vol. il. is. 

Free Dirquifition^on the Sentiments and Condu£l requifite in a Bti- 
ti(h Prince, in order to merit the favourable Opinion of the Public. 
By J. Andrews, LL.D. 58. 

Typographical Marks ufed in Corredling Proofs, ex)>lained and ex- 
empUfied, for the Ufc pf Authors. By C. Stower, Printer, is. 

A Treatife on the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the King, 
By Charles Earl of Liverpool, il. is. 

Obfyvations on the Nature and Tendency of the Dodlrine of Mr 
Hume concerning the Relation of Caufe and Effedl, Xs. 6d. 

' The 
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The Critical Bee,- or Beauties of New Publications. SelcAed hj 
A. Mollefon. 12 mo. is. 

Treatife on the Conftrnftion and Copying all kinds of Geographical^ 
Maps. By T. Dix. 8vo. 38. 

Obfervations on a Paflage in Mr Playfair's Letter to the Lord Pro- 
voft of Edinburgh* relative to the Mathematical Prctenfions of the 
Scotch Clergy. 8vo. is. 6d. 

The Loyal Briton's Pocket Companion, confiding of National Songs, 
Loyal Toafts, Sentiments, and Sonnet?. By R.' Coleman. 1 2mo. 
6d. 

' An Effay on the Principles of Human Actions ; being an Argument 
in favour of the Natural Difintereftednefs of the Human Mind ; to 
which are added, fome Remarks on the Syftenis of Helvctlus and Hart- 
ley. 8vo. 5s. ' 

Mental Recreations ; four Danifli and German Tales, entitled, Hen- 
ry and Emelia, the Noble Suitor, Paladin, the Young Dane. i2mo. 
3 s. 6d. 

An Eflay on the Principle and Origin of Sovereign Power. By a 
Dignitary of the Church. 8vo. 7s. 

Effufions of Love, from Chatelar to Mary Queen of Scotland ; from 
a Gaelic MS. in the Scotch College at Paris. Foolfcap 8vo. 5 si 
boards. 

Letters between the Reverend James Gl^nger, M. A. Re£lor of 
Shiplake, and many of the mod eminent Literary Men of his Time ; 
Compofing a copious Hiftory and Illuftration of his Biographical Hif- 
tory of England, with Mifcellanies, and Notes of Tours in France, 
Holland, and Spain, by the fame Gentleman. Edited by J. P. Mal- 
colm, Author of * Londinium Redivivum, * from the Originals in the 
Pofiefiion of Mr W. Richardfon. 8vo. los. 6d.. 

The Conveniences, Principles, and Method of keeping Accounts 
with Bankers, in the Country and in London; with Accurate Tables 
adapted to the Calculating of Interefl Accounts with Eafe and Def- 
patch, and to the Difcounting of Bills of Exchange j wherein the Table 
of Intereft for one Day is extended to One Million Pounds, for calculat- 
ing Intereft Accounts on the Principle adopted by the London Bankers ; 
alfo other ufeful and extenfi ve Tables : To which is added, a concife 
and practical Treatife on Bills of Exchange and Promiflbry Notes, in- 
cluding Bankers' Cafli Notes and Checks. In Two Parts. By Wil- 
liam Lowrie, Sheffield. 8vo. los. 6d. 

The Works of Tacitus ; with an Effay on his Life and Genius^^ 
Notes, Supplement, &c. By Arthur Murphy Efquire. A New E- 
dition, with the Author's laft Corredlions. In 8 vol. 8vo. 3I. 3s. 
boards. 

• The Britifh Martial ; or an Anthology of Englifh Epigrams ; being 
the largeft CoUedUon ever publiihed ; with fome Originals. In 2 vol. 
1 OS. boards. 

A Brief RetrofpeA of the i8th Century. Part the Firft. In 3 
v^l. Containing a Sketch of the Revolutions and Improvements in 

R 4 Science, 
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Scienoo^ Arts^ and Lkeraiux)e» 4urmg tkat period. By Samuel ISSkr^ ^ 
A. M. 8yo. iL 48. 

Farm Buildiogs ; or. Rural EcpuQiny : contaamug Defigns £or CoN 
tagesy Farm-Houfes, Lodges, Farm- Yards, Sec, &c. with appropriate 
Scenery to each j alfo a DefcriptipQ of the IVtocfe gf Building in Pife^ 
ivhich would be attended with gre^ Advantage if generally pra(£UCe4 
in this Country. By William carber, 410. los. 6d. 

The Nature and Properties of Wool, illuftrated by a Defcription of 
the Englifli Fleece. By John Luccock, Woolftapleiv I2IPQ* 58. 6dm 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY^ 

Elements of Natural Philofophy, arranged under the following heads ; 
Matter and Motion, the Univerfe, the Solar Syftem, the Fixed Stars, 
the Earth confidered as a Planet, the Atmofphere, Meteors, Springs^ 
Rivers, and the Sea, FofTils, Plants, Animals, the Human Frame| 
9fid the Human Underftandiftg. aL 2a* 

NATAL. 

The Mariner's Chronicle ; being a Colleftion of the moft interefiing 
J^arratives of Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, and other Calamities, inciy 
dent to a Life of Maritime Enterprize ; ^ith authentic Particulars of 
the extraordinary Adventures and SuflFerings of the Crews, their Re- 
ception and Treatment on di(lant Shores ; and a concife Defcription of 
the Country, Cuiloms, and Manners of the Inhabitants 2 including an 
Account of the Deliverance of the Survivors. By Archibald Duncai^ 
ijfq. late of the Royal flavy. ^f vol. 12 mo. jL 2». 

The Britiffi Trident ; or, Regifter of Naval Aftions : including aur 
thentic Accounts of all the moft Remarkable Engagements at Sea ia 
which the Bntifli Flag has been eminently diftinguiflied, from the pe- 
riod of the Spanifh Armada to the prefent time 2 the whole containing 
a regular and complete Hiftory of the Naval Affairs of England, chro? 
nologically arranged. By Archibald Duncan Efq. late of the Royal 
Navy, Editor of * Tfee Mariner's Chroniple^* &c, &c. 4 vpL i2mcu 
^1. as. 

I^OVELS. 

The Idiot Helrefs. 2 vol. 7s., 

Glenmore Abbey, or Lady of the Rock. 3 vol. iz?. 

The Secret. 4 vol. By J. Kelly. 18s. 

The Adventures of VlAor Allen. By Mrs Fortnum. 2 voL 7a, 

The Caftlc pf Rovifgo, or Retribution. 4 vol. il. is. 

The Hillory of ViAoria Mortimer. By Mrs H. Bcrkcnhaut 4 
Tol. 1 8s. 

Louifa ; or, the Black Tower. By G, D. Hernon, Efq. 2 voL gs^ 

Hernnan and Emilia, from the German of JLa Fontaine. 4 vol. 
18s. ^ 

Eugene and Engenia ; or> one Night's Horrors : from the French of 
Desfarges. 5 vol. 12s. 

The Paraclete. By T. P. Lathy. 5 vol. il. 

The Novice of St Dominick. By Mifa Owen. 4 vol. il. 

Memoirs, of Bryan Ferae, JBy T. Holcroft. 3 -vol. 158. 



A Saitor's FrteadHiip and a Soldier'c Lore. A VknrA. Iq Two 
Volumes^ Bf Anna Marta Porter. %9. 

Mf fterious ProteAor* t toI. i 2mo. 7s. boards. 

The Count dc Vaimoat ; or, the Errors of Reafon. Tranflated fixwa 
the French. 3 vol, lamo. 15?. 6d. 

Thadd«as of Warfaw. A Novel. By Mifs Porter. Iti Four Vdanaes* 
i^OiOp Price 148. in boards. The Third Edition.— This Edition haft 
undergone an attentive Revifal by the Author; who has occafionail^ 
ampl^d and retrenched the Sofa^e^s, according to the Suggefttons of 
her maturcr Judgement^ 

Tales. By MttA, de Montdieu. 5 vol. i^«io. X28. fcwed* 

Ferdinand Fitzormond, 5 roh. il. is« 

POLlTlCAt. 

A Sketch of the prefent State of France. By an Englifh Gentle- 
man, who cfcaped from Paris in the Month of May laft. 3-8. 6d. 

Remarks of the probable Condu6i of RnlHa and France towards thit 
Country ; aHb of the neceffity of Great Britain becoming independent 
of the Northern Porwers. 48* 6d, 

Invafion ; or, the Duty of every Briton^ to be Prepared with the 
paoft effectual Means of Refiftiog the Threat of out" inveterate Enemy. 
Sto. is. 

Notes relative to the Peace concluded between the Brrttfh Oovem- 
stent and the Mabratta Chieftains, and to the Varioos Queftiont infing 
out of the Terms of the PatifiGation. By hts Excellency the MoK 
J^ohk the Marquis of WeHefley. 410. 76. 6d. 

Confiderations for and againft a South American Expedition. 2S« 

Subftanee of the Speech of J. C. Ctirwcn, on th* 7th June i^5» 
on the Petition of John Duke of Athoi, praying foF fdnher Compear 
(ation on the Revenue of the Tfle of Man. is. 6d» 

rOLiriCAL iCOJiOMTr 

Outlines of a Plan for Reducmg the Poor's Rates, and ameddid^ the 
Condition of the Aged and Unfortunate ; incUkding thofe of the Na^ 
and Military Departments : in a Lettef to the Right Hoi», G. Rgfe» 
occaiioned by hia Obfcrrations ofi the Poor Laws, 8cc. By J. BoMw 
8vo. 2S. 

Reports from the Seledl Committee of the Houfe of Coitimofis^ Oil 
Papers rekting to tb« Repairs of his Majefty's Ships the Rodney and 
Senfible, while under the cooHAand of Sur Home Fophanl* 8vo* 
fs. 6d* 

The Bioeviad, a fatmcal Foenft. By E Goulbufn Efq. to^ 6A, 

A Poetical Epiflrlc to the Right Hrni. WiUi;*m Fitt. Us. dd. 

The Progrefe of Refinemeaty an aHtgorical Poem, with other Foeiilft 
By the Rev. W. Gil^ffxe. 6«. 

The Fig Leafy a iatirieal and admonitory Poem> dedicated, in^ithOin 
JPermiffion, to the Fafhionablc World, is. 

Suople Poems on Simple Subjeas. By C. Milne. 53I. 

^ooaets^ and ath«r FoeoM ', to Mvhkh are added^ Tatea in Profe. 4s;. 

Juvenile 



^S« ^arterly Lift of Ne^v Publications. Oft. 

Juvenile Eflays in Vcrfe ; with Expbnatoiy Notes, iand Additional 
Remarks. By F. Dwarris. i2mo. 33. 6d. 

Poems, by W. Mafon, M. A. (the Author of the Engh'/h Garden), 
containing, Monody on the Death of Mr Pope, Odes, Elegies, Dra- 
matic Poems, Elfrida, Caraftacus, Letters, &c. &c. 7s. 6d. 

The Lofs of the Abergavenny, a Poem, with Notes ; in which are 
difperfed a number of interefting Anecdotes, never before publi(hed; 
By J, Barlow, is. 6d. 

Amatory Poems, with Tranflations and Imitations, from Ancient 
Amatory Authors, Foolfcap 8vo. 39. 

The Woodman's Tale, after the manner of Spenfer, to which are 
added other Poems, chiefly Narrative and Lyric, and the Royal Mef- 
fage, a Drama. By the Rev, H. Boyd, A. M. 8vo. 10?. 6d. 

Original Poems for Infant Minds. By feveral young Perfons. 2 voL 
18. 6d. 

Poetry for Children, fele£led by W. Burden, A. M. is. 

Some of Oflian's Lcfler Poems, rendered into verfc, with a Preli- 
minary Difcourfe, in anfwer to Mr Laing's Critical and Hiftorical Dif- 
fcitation on the Antiquity of Offian's Poems. By A. M*Donald. 7s. 

RELIGION. 

A Few Thoughts on the Creation, Generation, Growth, and Evo* 
lution of the Human Body and Soul. Sewed. 33. 6d. 

Twelve Sermons on Important SubjeAs, addrefled chiefly to the 
Midcfie and Lower ClafTes of Society. 8vo. 6s. 

A Difcourfe on the Character of God, as Love. By T. Sheraton. 
8vo. 18. 

The Viflory of Truth, or, Goliah flain with his own Sword. By 
T. Parifti. i2mo. 18. 

On the Duty of keeping holy the Sabbath^Day, and on the . Sacra- 
ments. By W. Singleton, Minifter of Hanflope, Bucks. Svo. 6d. 

The Plain Man's Epiftle to every Child of Adam ; or the Voice of 
Earth to his Brother Duft. 8d. 

Pious Meditations, defigned to excite Mankind to make fuch an Im- 
provement of Time, as will tend to prepare them for a Blefled Immor- 
tality, partly Original, and partly Selefted. By the Rev. W. Kirk- 
patrick. i2mo. 4s. ' 

The White Devil ; or the Hypocrite expofed, together with a Warn- 
ing to Profeffors. By J. White, M. G. 4d. 

Theology in Miniature ; or, a Sketch of the Evidences and Do6^rinet 
of Chriftianity ; chiefly defigned for Young Perfons. i2mo. is. • 

Four Letters to the Editor of the Chriftian Obferver ; being a Re- 
ply to that Author's Occafional StriAures on the True Churchman af- 
certained, in hie Candid Eyaniination of Mr Daubeny's Vindiciae Ec- 
clefiae Anglicanae : with Incidental Remarks on Dr Kipling, Mr Dau- 
beny, the Reviewers, &c. By J. Overton, A. M. Redor of St Mar- 
garet, and St Crux, York. Svo. 3s. 

Milner's Ecclefiaftical Hifl:ory reviewed, and the Origin of Calvinifm 
coofidered i a Difcourfe preached iit the Viiitatioa of the Archdeacon 

of 



1805. SiuarUrlj Lift of New Publieailons. 25^ 

pf Northampton, on Thurfday, May -^oth, 1805, by the Rev. T. Wil- 
Jdnfon, M. A. Redlor of Great Houghton, 8vo, is. 

Methodifm Infpeaed. Part II. By W. Hales, D. D. Redor of 
Killefandra, including Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, * the Infpedlor 
-of Methodifm infpedied, and the Chriftian Obferver obferved. * By J. 
Benfon. 8vo. 2 s. 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Vifitation of the Rev. the Arch«? 
deacon of Sarum, on the 9th, loth, nth, and 12th of July 1805. 
By the Rev. C. Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. 8vo. is. 

The Value of Chriftian Knowledge confidered, in a Sermon preach* 
ed May 19. 1805, at Harvey-Lane Meeting, Leicefter, for the Bene* 
fit of the Sabbath School. By F. A. Cox, A. M. ts. 

Twenty fhort Difcourfes, adapted to Village-worfhip, or the Devo» 
tions of the Family. Publilhed from the MS. of the late Rev. B. Bed- 
dome, A. M. 28., or, on fine Paper, 38. 

A Defence of the Chriftian Do6lrines of the Society of Friends, 
againft the charge of Socinianifm, and its Church Difcipline vindicated, 
in anfwer to a writer who ftyles himfelf Verax ; in the courfe of which 
the principal Do6lrines of Chriftianity are fet forth, and fome Objec- 
tions obviated. To which is prefixed a Letter to I. Evans. By J* 
Bevan jun. 58. 6d. 

Occafional Difcourfes on various fubjeils, with copious Annotations* 
By R. Monkhoufe, D. D. 3 vol. 1 1. 48. boards. 

Encouragement to the Faithful Minifters of Chrift* A Sermon 
preached in the Parifh Church of Turvey, Bedfordfliire, on May 5. 
1805, on occafion of the Death of the Rev. E. Middleton, B. D. 
ReAor of that Parifti, who. died April 26th 1805, aged 65. By T. 
Davies. i s. 

Serious Thoughts on the Birth of a Child. By the Reverend T. 
Porter, i s. 

Lyra Evangelica ; or, an Eflay on the Ufe of Inftrumental Mufic 
in the Chriftian World ; containing Critical Remarks on Authors who 
have written in Vindication of the Pra^ice, Anecdotes of Church 
Mulic, and Thoughts on Oratories. By J. JefFerfon. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Interefting Converfations on Moral and Religious Subjefts, inter- 
fperfed with Narrative. By a Lady. 5 s. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe at hk Triennial 
Vifitation in 1805. ^^°* is. ' 

A Treatife on Religious Experience, in which its Nature, Evidences, 
and Advantages, are confidered. By C. Buck. 1 2mo. 3s. 6d. 

A View of the Social Worihip and Ordinances obferved by the firft 
Chriftians, drawn from the Sacred Scriptures ; being an Attempt to 
enforce their divine Obligation, and to reprefent the Guilt and evil Con* 
fequences of Negled^ing them. By J. A. Haldane. 1 2 mo. 4s. 

A Sermon Preached in Holyrood Church, May 12, 1805, on occa* 
fion of the Death of the late Rev. B. Johnfon, D. D. By Uie Rev. J. 
Johnfon. 8vo. is. 

The Book of Job, metrically arranged, according to the Mafora, 

and 



t6» ^^mm^ ItJ^f^t^ PdKisthns. OSf; 

»i^ ncWiy titirffteM iritd EngliTh, ivith l^oteS, Crfticdl aHd fekpfcn*. 
tory ; accompanied on the oppofite Pftge by the atfthorifed Englifh Vfe^ 
fidn. By the Right ker. Jofeph Stock, D. D. 4to, il. is. 

A Vindication of Dfefenfive War, and of the Military ProfefSoh ; si 
Sermon preached befoi« the North WorcfeAtt' VofaiitefetS, in the Parift 
Church of Tewkefbury, on Sunday, May 12th 1865. By th^ ReV. 
J. Stoith, M. A. 8vo. T8. 

The f reveller, 6r Mcditatibti^ ott Variotl* Subjeai, ^tten 6h Bo&rcl 
a Man of War ; to ^Vhlch is ^dd^, Converfe with the WorlA iinfe^ni 
By' J. Mdkfe, late Surgeon it Carnwath ; to which i* preffiked fl Life 
©f the Author. Sto. 49. 

The Progreft of Chriftianlty, Hiftoridal and Chr6m>l6^'cal> fr6m itS 
firft Proftiulgalioto at J6rufalem> td iti leg^ Eftablifhmdnt uA'der (jon- 
ftantine : ^o, a Sketch of the Primitive Chriftiaii Chuith. WitH 
Notes, Geographical and Critfckl. By T. Wo6d. 5?. or fitit p^ef, ♦f^ 

The Old T^il^^nt Illoftriited ; b^inj^ fijtplicfti^ni df ftiA^i-kable 
Faaa and Paitagei in thcf Jewift fcriptiirefi, Which ha^fe befeii dt^ed 
to by Unbelievers, in a S^ri^s of Leauits to Yotlrig t^etfbdd; 
• . A Scftftbn (kirvercd at F^ortfAibuth, Sept. \ti 1S04, befeffe tte ^^ 
efety of UffttaHart Ghriftians, eftabtifhed in th^ SWith of Ei^gtenTd, fdir 
promoting the genuine Knowledge of the Scriptures, fend th« Pra£li«^ 
«lf Vtrlu*, by Iftte dfftritution df Books. Bf J. Mdrfon. 

The DoArines of Heathen Philofophy compared with tfeofe of Re?<^ 
Ittfdn. liy Jofeph tri^ftley, L.L.t). F.R.S. 8vo. 

Index t6 the Bible, itt which the ^riotis Siibj^ftd ^hich occiii* m tfe€ 
Sdriptur* are Alphabetfc^y arWnged ; with aiccuratfe R^ffcffenew to ill 
the bricks of the OW and N^w Teftamtnt, deigned io facilitate tbe 
Study of thcfe Invaluable Records. By Jofeph Prieftlcjr, L.L.Di 
I^irR.S. itm&. Kti 

Sermons for Ics Points plus iraportans de la DoArinc Evknge^n^ui. 
fttr Rev. E. Oibert de Ouernefey. i vol. 8i^i 12?. 

The Clergyman's Affiftant m thi Drfcharge of ParofcHial DbtJe*, ef- 
tctiaBy thofe of a Prftatt Katare. By J. Rdbirtftrti,' M. A; 8v6. ^s. 

A Speech delivered at the Grave of Ihfc Rtft^ J. PricfUey, LL.D.* 
F. R. S. 8vo. Id. 6d. 

Subftance of the Speech of Lord Redefdate, iri f H* Houfe of Lbrd^ 
m iht Motion of Lord Gr^niille, t6 refc^ the P'ctHion 6i tfe* kofean 
.Catholics of Ireland to a Comniittee. ur; 6d. 

Se^rtOTTs 01^ the E«iftcnc^ of tfie D^riy, the WtnortsiKtt of t»<f SfemU 
the Authenticity of the feble, and Other ithporfWit SubJ^a^. B^ tli^ 
ft^v. J6hrt Adams, A.M. Mafttff of the Academy at PiJrtdef, and 
Authrtr of fcveral much afrprd^d Hift6r?cal PdBltcatron*; 8vo. 7*. (Jd* 
- A Brrcf Treatif^ on Bc!it% Philofop*hrcaHy, MoraRy, aiid f'raaicallf 
confidefed. By Robert Fcfiorwes; A.M. 0*dn. js. 

SeVnibiTs on vari6u^ ititcfeftffifg Subjie6!i. By the Ret; Jdffiw Nfor* 
tun. Vicar of Rifely,- In the GbtriTty of Bedfoird/ and Cha^ltiff » 0t- 
dinary to his Royal High nefs the Pripce of Wales. VoL ll. fc.. 

Serttroirt orr vatiow St^e^s^ By tl^ Rev.* Jcftph ToTi^nft^d/ ftecw 

tor 



l8o5« ^arterly Llfl of New Puhlieationu a^l 

tor of Pewfcy , Wilts, Author of a Jg^rQ^ through Spain, &c. &c. 8a* 

TOPOORAPHV. 

Graphic and Defcriptlve Tour of the Unlverfity of Oxford ; com- 
preheodiDg general Pi^kurefque Views, and correal Reprcfentatlons of 
all the principal l^u^h'^ Bui)4if)^8 ; with th^r Hiftor]^ a^4 prefcac State, 
and the Acaden:)ic C^ftH"^^* Folio, Nq. L Plain 8^« S^ia^4 <os, 6d« 
Coloured 128. To be continued monthly. 

Tr^eh to plfcoyer the Source of the NIU> in tic Tears 176841 
^76*9, 1770, 1771, 1772, ai^J 1773. By J?iiT^98 ]^rui:e of K^mwirdi^ 
I Ef<^ p. R. S, The^ Second Editi«0| cprre<Scc) a^ad. enlarged, T^ 

j which 18 prefixed, a Life of Ae Authof. (Japdfopnely printjed m fcav 

I ven Volumes 8vo. With a volume of Copperplates in 410, Price 4L 

y u6a. boards. A ^w Copies are printed In royd 8vo., wlthfir&ioi* 

prcflions of the Plates. Price 7). 78. boards. 

Tl^is E^iijo^ of ^ juftly cej^braf^jd vw>rl|, if pvin^ed ffocv A concA 

<;opy, i(\tend$4 ^^ ^^ R^^^ ^ ^^ ^1^^.' ^^ ^^ Author's d^a^^i. Ti^ 

ufe qf a)l hU Origina). X^u^d<^. ^9<(rc^¥^94c''><^9« M^uijcfif^s, 1^. | 

thie 99D<^(fiQg teilifuo^iesQ^ la^er Ti?^tt^«« ^^^ W^k v^\QVi^(^\i^ 

circum^^eSt h^vc euab}^ tUf i^dii^r ta r6i\4«r the vioi\ i^qre cou^ 

|A^p and ir^ejceftlnn^ tha^ Mf Bruqe bifffdif ^0^14 H^v^ ^oa4<(icea4^ 

to make it. To the account of his Life, which occug^^ % coafid^ia^i)^ 

; part of the fii^ft volun^e, is annexed a feledion of JUetten firoini a v^ry 

j valuable corrcfpondercc, in, which the nanciea of the Comte de Bu$2q| 

j the. Hoq^ i^a^9«A ^WgtQ?, Lord UalifaXv Mr Wood, D« Hugh 

3lauf» Mr Andrew. Lumfden, Sir Robcr$ Strange, Dr Solaodov a^od 
many others, dcferve particular notice. — ^Thc Copperplates, which ate 
aljl cpgrfived by H^^h, a;?c upwards 0/ dighty ia ndimbcr ; and include 
yarioufi fpeciipeo^ 9C N^^IHjal Hiftory, Forirmits. of cekbra^td AbySo 
( \ nian^, apd oth^r int^reftiDg- futj^^^ ODtin tbe {ormer edittaa» and o^ 

▼cr before given to the public. 
^ ^ Travels in Italy, during the cl^fe.of thi^ Y<ar 1804* and the bfgia* 

ning of 1 805. Co{)taining a View o( the. preii:n( SiUt«. of ibati Coai^ 
try, By Ai Kotssebue* 4V0L. i2mo« iL 

An Excurfion from SIdmouth to Chefter, in the Summer of 180^ : 

In a ^ries of Letters to a Lady, li^chidlng Sketches of the Principal 

Towns and Villages Iq the Counties, of Devon, Sjomcrfet, GlouceiUi^ 

^ Monmouth, Hereford, S^p, Decbjr, St^ffard. Warwick^ a»d Wcufr- 

ccfter,^ Int^rfperfed wItK Blogtaphtoal A-necdotetaod loqtdeotal Re. 
marks. Particularly intended for the Information and Amufement of 
the I^dog^ Generatlofl. By the^ £^ev« & Butcher; Two, pookot vok., 
nfith an elegant View of Sldn^outhj^ Q^vpn* 89% boarda* 

Nau£ragl^; or, ^Iftprical Me^oirapf Siblpwreckfi, and of the. Pro*, 
vidential Dellverafiqe of VeflUa, Biy J. S^. aarke> F. R. S, 68. 6d. 
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No. XlJr. wilUPuh^mi an Thurfday^ 2J. January i8o5; 
fru|ts4 by D. WHUiod, endfs CItse, Bdittta|]u 



